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PKEFACE. 


following Work was not intended 
tor separate publication, but formed a 
part of an historical undertaking of higher 
interest, and' much greater extent; the ob- 
jedl of which was, to trace the Monarchies 
of England and of France (so illustrative 
of each other) from their common origin, 
through all their deviations and mutations, 
step by step, to the form they respectively 
acquired ; the first, in the unrivalled con- 
stitution of England, and the latter in the 
French Monarchy, which has been so re- 
cently destroyed. A late publication^ in- 
culcates, I think successfully, the universa- 
lity of the effects of property; to which too 
little attention has been paid by political 
and historical writers, in accounting for 
the occurrences of ancient times, particu- 
larly in the early periods of the history of 
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Europe. To detea the influence of so pow- 
erful a cause, in its uniform operations 
upon society and government, first prompt- 
ed this historical undertaking ; and the re- 
sult has exceeded my expeaations. At 
every step, the efFeas of property are ap- 
parent, upon manners, customs, civiliza- 
tion, and government, in all nations, and 
in all ages. 

It is unfortunate, that historians, in their 
hivestigations into the transaaions of an- 
tiquity (where their conclusions seem so 
much to be the diaates of conjeaure), 
have not placed more reliance upon this 
genuine source of national bias and cha- 

O 

raaer, in the explanation given of doubt- 
ful and distant events, which, I am per- 
suaded, would have obviated many diffi- 
culties and mistakes. From this conside- 
ration, I have direaed my attention parti- 
cularly to the state and to the efFeas of 
landed property, to elucidate obscure and 
uncertain national transaaions ; and I am 
astonished at the conviaion it has pro- 
duced. Wherever the operation of this 
powerful cause can be resorted to, it irra- 
diates truth, and, like the touch of Ithu- 
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riel’s spear, unmasks falsehood, and de- 
tedls error. With such an efFedl, either 
supposed or real, I have been encouraged 
to prosecute my undertaking ; and, hav- 
ing arrived at a particular period of the 
history of Europe, I imagined that my 
general subjedl would be illustrated by a 
comparative inquiry into the state of landed 
property and government in Asia. 

Such was the circumstance which gave 
occasion to the present investigation; which, 
having been read by a friend, who has 
himself examined, with assiduity and suc- 
cess, the existing state of Eastern Govern- 
ments, he thought that tihis spontaneous 
inquiry, arising from considerations which 
relate to general history, unallied to the 
local prejudices, or party disputes, of In- 
dia, and founded upon the broad basis of 
Asiatic institutions, might have some efFe<51: 
in correcling the erroneous opinions which 
appear of late to have didlated the admi- 
nistrative measures of British India ; or, at 
least, that it might tend to remove the 
cloud of mystery with which these subjefts, 
of so much national importance, are in- 
volved, and concealed from the common 
a 2 
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comprehension of Englishmen. The sub- 
je£i:, too, it was thought, might, even nov/, 
attra6t some regard ; standing, in the rank 
of national importance, secondary only to 
the present eventful war, which, for so 
long a time, has arrested, and almost wholly 
engrosicd, the public attention. 

Perhaps too easily persuaded, that such 
possible efFedfs might result from my in- 
clines, I have been induced to prepare 
them, by some alterations, and considera- 
ble additions, for separate publication ; in 
the double view, of discriminating the 
Principles of Asiatic from those of £«ro- 
pean Monarchies, and tracing the difference 
between them to its source ; and of laying 
before the public, a specimen of the test I 
have employed for the discovery of histo- 
ric truth ; in an instance, however, that, 
I am aware, will not readily be abandoned;^ 
since prejudice has so long held possession, 
as almost to establish her right against 
truth, upon the plea of prescription. M ith 
respc6l to the principal \y|ork which is 
here mentioned, I prosecute it from motives 
of self-gratification, to fill up the vacant 
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hours of leisure time, and without any view 
to publication. A work of investigation 
and research, it is almost impossible to 
render entertaining or popular. The pre- 
cious ore of Truth lies deep, and must be 
dug for ; the flowers Avhich attract general 
admiration, are ail gathered on the surface. 

In the present Work, however, I may 
promise some profit to the reader, in the 
numerous quotations he will find from 
other writers ; which were indispensable for 
the establishment ol facls, thatvronld have 
been of no avail, if stated by myself ; and 
I claim some merit in the colleclion, as the 
subjedl to which they apply, so little at- 
tracts the attention of writers. 

The various notes, for the purpose ot 
elucidation and confirmation, are printed 
on the same page, as they are essential for 
the information, as well as the satisfaction, 
of the reader. I have follov'-ed, in respeCt 
to them, the same rule as in a former pub- 
lication : when the note contains informa- 
tion, the reference is made by letters within 
crotchets ; when barely a book, or page, 
is referred to, the common marks of refer- 
ence are used. 
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PART I. 

THE GENERAL STATE OF LANDED PROPERTV 
IN EUROPE, AND IN ASIA — PASTORAL 

TRIBES IN ASIA OF LANDED PROPERTY 

IN TURKEY, SYRIA, MODERN EGYPT, AN- 
CIENT EGYPT, ANCIENT PERSIA, MODERN 
PERSIA. 

T he uniform effeft which landed property 
produced upon all those pastoral tribes who 
subdued the agricultural provinces of the Roman 
empire, was, by cieating inequality of rank among 
them, to form at kst great land proprietors, who, 
rising into competition with the crown, assumed 
independence of its authority, and, in process of 
time, in every state of Europe, sooner or later, 
abridged all the proud prerogatives of royalty. 
Of this progress, a detail has been given in the 

B preceding 



preceding part of this work, comprehending the 
western empire under the extended government 
of France, and the peculiar circumstances of the 
kinsrdom of Entrland anterior to the Norman 

o o 

conquest, to which the situation of the kingdom 
of Scotland bore a very near affinity. But in all 
the kingdoms and empires of Asia, and a part 
also of Africa, where agriculture and civilization 
had been systematically established for ages, even 
previous to the existence of the Roman empire, 
no such effefls have been produced. In all that 
immense extension of country, as far back as his- 
tory can reach, perpetual sovereignties have ex- 
isted with undiminished power and splendour, 
without the occurrence of any degree whatever of 
limitation, alteration, or restraint. These very 
dissimilar effects, proceeding from circumstances 
and causes so apparently the same, have consti- 
tuted a problem in history of very difficult solu- 
tion, which, as far as I know, has not hitherto 
been satisfadtorily explained. But the lights that 
have of late been derived from India, elucidating 
the circumstances of landed property there, and 
the application of the same principles to the other 
governments of Asia, supported by the evidence 
of authentic information and history, seem to sup- 
ply the means of reconciling all these difficulties, 
and of accounting for the opposite circumstances 
which have attended European and Asiatic mo- 
narchies. 
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The causes of this remarkable difference will 
probably be found to have principally depended 
upon the previous situation of the Eastern coun» 
tries ; concerning the constitution of which, we 
aie in a great measure left without any certain in- 
formation, from the immense antiquity of events, 
and our total ignorance of the occurrences which 
attended the early appropriation of land there, 
and the first formation of agricultural society* 
A learned and eloquent modern writer, alluding 
ro the literary reseaiches in India, says, that the 
records ha\e been partly opened to us of those 
rui^htv emoires of Asia, wheie the beginnings of 
civilization are lost in the daikness of unfathom' 
able antiquity.” AVe must, therefore, attend to 
the information which history affords, and carry 
our reseaiches backwards only as fii a.s her rC’ 
fleeted hoht inav enable us to tread with some 

O -> 

degree of conhdence iii the regions of conjeaure. 

The conquests of the Roman empire had 
established agriculture and civilization through- 
out ail the kingdoms and provinces of Europe ; 
concern ng ivnieh, the Remans themselves ha\e 
g^\e:i us ample information. When these slates 
came to be subjugated by the pastoral tubes from 
Germany, an umfoimity was produced in the 
changes ^vhicli naturally took place among this 
new people, upon their first acquisition of landed 
property. But w^e are left in darkness respecting 

Dr. Eobiirtson’s Disquisition on India. 
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the first formation of the agricultural system o( 
Africa and Asia, which, for a series of ages, had 
been prevalent and permanent. All that we know 
is, that, throughout that immense expansion of 
country which is denominated Asia, including a 
part also of Africa, extending from the Mediter- 
ranean, the Euxine, and the Caspian seas, on the 
norrb, to the Indian ocean on the south, and from 
Africa on the west, to the farthest boundaries of 
China on the east, the form of monarchical go- 
vernment is every where prevalent ; and, wherever 
agriculture has been established, the property of 
the land is vested in the prince, and the land- 
rent forms his principal revenue, precluding the 
possible existence of great land proprietors : and 
hence, in all those governments, no limitations or 
restraints have ever been imposed upon the so- 
vereign power, which has incessantly and invaria- 
bly continued arbitrary and absolute. [“] 

There are, indeed, some tracts of country, both 
in Asia and Africa, which have remained in an 
uncultivated state, the lands being common, and 
inhabited by pastoral tribes, who must therefore, 
under whatever denominations they may be 

p] For the absolute state of those monarchies at present, 
we have the cunent accounts of travellers . for the same hav- 
ing been tlieir situation in past times, we have the evidence 
of ancient history, both sacred and profane. Even in the 
writings of Hippocrates there occurs an asseitioc, that the 
.governments of the Asiatics “ aic all despotic, and subjcilto 
the arbitrary will of Kings.’'— De Hire, locis et Aquis. 
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known, bear a strong resemblance to one an^ 
other , their civilization being imperfeft, and 
their attainment of knowledge limited, beyond 
which it will be found impossible for them to 
make any further advances, until, by cultivating 
the earth, they shall have enlarged their know- 
ledge of property. These different tribes are to 
be seen migrating in Arabia, or inhabiting the 
skirts of Syria, or occupying the extensive plains 
of Taitary, which border upon the empires of 
China, and Persia, and Hmdostan; to v/hich coun- 
tries they have occasionally supplied conquerors 
and kings , but without altering the general pun- 
ciples of the government depending upon the dis- 
posal of landed property. In the pastoral state of 
society, the civil liberty of the individual is much 
better preseived than in the more civilized go- 
vernments of Asia. The knowledge of property, 
particularly of landed property, wdiich is so ne- 
cessary to the impiovement of intellecl, isbut too 
frequently the concomitant of tyranny and op- 
piession. That these circumstances may not rest 
simply upon my assertion, I shall make some ex- 
tracts from writers of reputation, who bear testi- 
mony to the fads that are stated, appaiently, 
without being conscious of the cause. 

The learned Sir William Jones, in his Dis- 
sertation upon the Arabs, says, the manners of 
the Hejazi Arabs, which have continued^ we know^ 
p’om the time of Solomon to the p'csent age^ were by 
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no means favourable to the cultivation of the 
arts ; and as to the sciences, we have no reason 
to believe that they were acquainted with ant' , 
for the mere amusement of giving names to the 
stars, which was useful to them in their pastoral 
Of predatory rambles through the descits, and in 
their observations on the weathei, can hardly be 
considered as a material part of astronomy.” — O* 
the Tartars he says : “ We readily believe those 
who assure us, that some tribes of wandeiing Tar- 
tars had real skill m applying herbs and minerals 
to the puipose of medicine, and pietended to 
skill in magic j but the general characler of that 
nation seems to have been this : they were pro- 
fessed hunters or fishers, dwelling, on that ac- 
count, in forests, or near great rivers, under huts 
or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by their 
cattle from station to station , they were dextrous 
archers, excellent horsemen, bold combatants, 
appearing often to flee in disorder, for the sake of 
renewing the attack with advantage ; drinking the 
milk of mares, and eating the flesh of colts j and 
thus, in many respehis, resembling the old Arabs” * — 
Mr. VoLNEY, who describes the living manners 
he had seen, gives the following account of the 
Arabs ; “ In general, when speaking of the 
Arabs, we should distinguish whether they are 
cultivators or pastors ; for this difference in their 
mode of life occasions so great a one in thsir man- 

* Asiatic Researclies, voL i<, 



ners and genius, that they become almost foreign 
nations, in respeft to each other. In the former 
case, the social state in which they live, veiy 
nearly resembles our own j in the second, their 
mode of existence is neither that of polished na- 
tions, nor of savages.” Of the Bedaoui, or the 
inhabitants of the desert, he says : “We may as- 
sert, they have in every respeft retained their pri- 
mitive independence and simplicity. Every thing 
that ancient history has related of their customs, 
manners, language, and even their prejudices, is 
almost minutely true of them at this day.” He 
adds : “ This unity of charader still subsists, even 
in the most distant situations , that is, the tribes 
most remote from each other preserve an exad 
resemblance j a subject of most cuiious inquiry 
So this writer exclaims , but as it certainly de- 
pends upon the state of property among them, 
the cause being simple, the efFed must be uni- 
form. [°] Herodotus, in his history, thus de- 
scribes 

["] Captain P \TTo\', upon the of Pm ferry, makes use 

of tl.c same illustration, m describing what must be the situ- 
ation of fastoial tubes, from their c.rcumstances, in lespeft to 
piopcrty, which Mr. Volney heie uses, when he is de- 
scribing what he had aftually found it to be ; a coincidence 
somewhat remarkable, and strongly corroborative of the 
solidity of the principles upon which so correft a judgment 
was foimed. I transcribe the passage from the ElFefts of 
Property, part I. p, 20. “ Some authors, who have written 

the legislation of nations, have supposed it to be regnlaily 
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scribes the Scythians : “ They have no towns, 
nor fortified cities ; their habitations they con- 
stantly carry along with them ; their bows and 
arrows they manage on horseback ; and they sup- 
port themselves, not by agriculture, but by their 
cattle : their constant abode may be said to be m 
their waggons.” ^ — How exadtly does this agree 
with the present state of the Tartars, as described 
by Sir W. Jones ! 

It has already been observed, that the principle 
upon which all the regular Asiatic governments 
W'ere founded, was an established rule that the 
propel ty of the lands of the state belonged exclu- 
sively to the public , and as all those governments 
assumed a monarchical form, the sovereign, in 
fa£l, became the universal proprietor of the lands, 
the rents of which formed his most essential re- 
venue for the protection and defence of the state, 
and the support of his own authority ; which last 
they certainly most effedtua-liy accomplished, in 
respedl, at least, to internal competition ; because, 

progressive, fiom the lude state of nature to the most refined 
state of society , without attending to the cause of this pro- 
gress, or perceiving that nations may lemain stationaiy, with 
respecl; to civilization and useful knowledge, although there 
fire countries in the world, the inhabitants of viluch have, for 
thousands of yeais, continued half tude and half civilized 
without experiencing any alteration whatever ; and 
this obviously, fiom their continuing to have, in all that 
time, tbe same limited dependence upon property^’’ 

Be roe’s tianslation, iv* entitled Melpomene* 
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by absoibing the property of the land, he neces- 
sarily engrossed every source oi influence and 
power. But there is a fallacy in the language 
commonly made use of upon this subjcdr, by 
which w'riteis not only mislead their readers, but 
seemingly deceive themselves. The word 7-evenue 
is generally employed to express ail the stated 
payments made to government ; in which sense 
it is applied to the land-tax of Europe, winch is a 
certain proportion of the rent of land, accord- 
ing to a stated assessment, that is paid by the pri- 
vate proprietor to the state. The same word, 
revenue^ being applied also to die payments which 
are made from the lands in Asia, these two cases 
are confounded, and supposed to be exadly alike; 
but the material difference betw'een them is, that 
the Asiatic payment is not a part, but the zvkole, 
of the rent produced by the land, which the go- 
vernment adually receives in right of the pro- 
pel ty ; for which reason it would be more perspi- 
cuous, and less deceptious, to Europeans, if, in this 
latter case, the word rent were uniformly substi- 
tuted for the w'ord revenue, where the payment 
from the lands is meant to be expressed. Now, 
in the diffeient governments of Asia, the mode of 
drawing and receiving this rent is very different ; 
^nd upon this important circumstance depends 
y/holly the merit or the demerit of the govern- 
riient, and the existence or the non-existence of 
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aJLurJ permanent property among the varions 
liabilanls of that portion of the eaith. 

Under the government of Turkeyj the rent ev- 
aded for tiie possession of thelands^ seems to have 
obtained the name oi 7uiri^ which traveiJers have 
disguised by the appellations tribute^ nnpobt^ tax i 
Vvdveieas it is hteialiy the rent paid for the privi^ 
lege of labouring the sciL Sullan Selim^ upon 
coinqueung Syria, seems to have regulated it 
somewhat in the same manner that the great 
Akber regulated the rents of lands in Hindostan; 
but from a different model. Mr. Volney says^ 

Selim gave orders to prepare a defter^ or regi» 
^ ster,in which the contingent of each village should 
be set down. In short, 'he established the uiri at 
an invariable late, and ordered it should neither 
be augmented nor diminished.” — This, it would 
appear, is still the established rent , but the pachas, 
or their agents, who make good this rent to go- 
vernnient, have introduced a multitude of chaiges, 
which, “ without the name, produce all the 
ciTeds of an .lugmentation.” ['] The revenues in 
general, and more especially the land-rents of the 
state, under the government of the Porte, arc col- 
leded or realized by pachas ; who unite in their 

[‘‘j To such gentlemen as ate conversant in the history and 
detail of the Bengal revenues, this may suggest the idea of 
theoiigin of those augmentations by the zcmindais, whieh 
Sa re been named ebjabs. 
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p'crsons die dignitj^ and power ci a ^iceioy, with 
the supcnatcndarxe ot the ccilcdion of the land- 
rent and revenues^ combining in iheir persons the 
double duties of the subahdar and the dewan of 
Hmdostan; which makes their situation extiemely 
dangerous to the state, by inviting the assumption 
of independent authority: to prevent winch, re- 

course is had to the defedlive policy of huiiting 
the office to a short duiation of tune. Mr. Vol- 
isiLY says, custom requires that the commission 
of pacha should be only for three months ^ but ic 
is frequently extended to six, and even to a year.'’ 

I believe we may add, that when it is self-conti^ 
lined, which has sometimes been the case, its 
duration may be indefinite. Bui the abbreviation 
of the appointment, which wcll-fAindcd appiC- 
hension renders expedient, hwis the effect to mul» 
tipiy upon the wretched renters and inhabitarts 
the oppressions of this transient representation of 

[^] Accordingto Mr. VoLNE'i’s account, S}ua was dk 
>ided by Sflim into fiv^e pachahes, \iz, Aleppo, Tripoli, 
Sdia (novV changed to Acie), Damascus, and Palestine, But 
in Aleppo, the pacha had not the cohesion of the revenues, 
for ^hich. a sepeiate olHcer vc?s appointed, under the naxiie of 
mohasseJi \^ho enjoys a lease for one i ear, pacing a certain 
sum to government, for which he draws all the duties, con- 
sisting of import and export customs , taxes (more piopieily 
rents) for pasture from the Turkmans and Curds [pastoral 
tribes) , the fifth of the produce of the salt works at Djebul ; 
and, lastly, the mm (styled) the land-tax, but Inch is more 
pioperly the rent paid for agiiciiltural lands. — ^Vol. ii. 
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niajesl}% whicb^ during its ofiicial existence, has 
the power to exercise, and, of course, to abuse^ 
the authority of the sovereign, who is the supreme 
arbitrary^ lord of all property, both permanent and 
movable, within his dominions. [®j 

The foregoing account applies to the trad: of 
count iy that is level. Mr. Volney remarks, 
that wherever cavaliy can aft, slavery may be en*- 


p] To state the fa£l, I must include the reasoning in the 
follovx ing passage, whether it be well or ill founded ; The 
Sultans ha\nng anogated to themselves, bv right of conquest, 
the property of all the lands of Syria, the inhabitants can no 
longer pretend to any real, or even personal, property : they 
hu\e nothing but a temporary possession. When a father 
dies, the inheritance reverts to the Sultan, or his delegate; 
and the children can only redeem the succession by a consi- 
derable sum of money. Volney, voL ii, p. 402. — The 
same author obsenes, that, under the pachas, there is a sue- 
cc'-sion of subordinate officers, of whom he says : Each of 
these is the exa<ft image of his next supenoi. It is still the 
buUan who dnflates and commands, under the vaned names, 
ot j Ti ^sih .7', hoiL‘m~ma{a 7 ny and ^ noi is there one 
in this descending scale, ei en to the delihashe, who does not 
represent himV’ The language is still, jt is the <u,dl of the 
Of the pacha, he says : All power is united in 
Ills peioOp . he is chief, both of the 7 mhtary and the fitiances^ 
t*r the police, and criminal justice ; he has the powder of life 
d.ath ; he has the pov/er of making peace and war : in a 
v/ord, he can do every thing/’ Ibid. p. 376. — I suspedf, how- 
e\ci, that the principles of the government existed in this 
country, previous to the conquest of the Ottoman Turks, It 
Js the modihcation which proves destru^ive of all property. 
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toixedo Plains,’' says he, are the habitations 
of indolence and slaver}^, and mountains the coun- 
try of energy and freedom.” ] The mountainous 
parts of Sjria are differently governed by iLs 
Turks : they are inhabited by several distinct na- 
tions, whom Mr. Volney particularly specifics; 
the modifications of whose internal government, 
seem to throw considerable light upon the effeds 
that are produced by the state of property. Tlie 
general Asiatic pnncipic, however, of the sovc- 
ieigii’s claim upon the piopeiiy of the soil, seems 
to be admitted by them, since they acquiesce in 
the payment of the 7un, or iand-iCnt; but in the 
reduced foim of a tribute; reserving the det:j! 
and internal management eniimly to themselves., 
under their own distributive administiation, with 
which the officers of government weie not per- 
mitted to have any interference or concern. ["] 1 
shall transcribe such passages mom Mr. V ol net’s 
work, as seem to be illustrative of the genera! 
subjed under consideration. 

Mountains aie the co'mtjy v/here a te>v men may cie 
fend themsehes against a great man} ; -nd men do r-ot be- 
come abjecl until they are subdued, 

£s] This appears to me to have been the manner in wMcIi 
the tribute of most of the raj As ofHindcstan was paid to the 
the Ghou\'’7iy and the Pata?i emperors, who acquiied 
the sovereignty of that counfrj’, previous to the estabLsh- 
menl: of the Mogul emphe. 
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The An^aridns are cultivators of the soil, who 
occupy a tenilory forming a chain ot mountains 
from Antakia to the rivulet Nahr-il-kaber. Their 
country is divided into three principal distrifts^ 
farmed by the chieis, called Mokdddaini.n. Their 
tribute is paid to the pacha of Tripoli fiom whom 
they annually receive their titled’ The Moro-> 
pdes are situated between the An:>anahs on the 
north, and the Dnizes on the south* The 
subjeftion of the Maronitcs only consists in the 
payment of a tribute to the pacha of Tripoli, of 
whom they hold their countiy, which he annually 
farms out to one or more shaiks, that is to say. 
persons of eminence and property, who assign 
their respeftive shares to thedistrids and villages. 
This impost is levied chiefly on the muibeny- 
trees and vineyards, which are the principal and 
almost the sole objects of culture.” — The whole 
nation consists of cultivators : every man im- 
proves the little domain he possesses or faims, 
wnth his ovn hands. Even the shaiks live in the 
same manner ; and they are only distinguished 
from the people by a bad pehce, a horse, and a 
few slight advantages in food and lodging.” — • 

Property is as sacred among them as in Eu- 
rope ; nor do we see theie, those robberies and 
extortions, so frequent with the Turks.” They eo 


^ Voi. ii. p. S. 
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alv^ays armed, and can muster about 35,000 men 
fit to bear arms. They inhabit part of Mount 
Lebanon. ^ 

The Druzes resemble the Maronites. Ibrahim 
Pacha, under Amurath III. subdued them. 

“ To simplify the administration, he permitted 
them only to have one chief, who should be re- 
sponsible for the tribute, and execute the office 
of civil magistrate.” This chief is chosen from 
the Druzes, and he ma’ies their power more toi- 
midable by uniting it. “ The greater part (of 
them) are cultivators, either as faimers or propiie- 
tors ; every man lives on his inheritance,”— “ It 
appears that at first all the lands v.'sre, as formerly 
in Europe, m the hands of a small number of fa- 
milies : but, to render them produdive. the great 
propiietors were forced to sell part of them, and 
let leases 5 which subdivision is become the chief 
source of the powei of the state, by muitiplyirg 
the nuiTibcr of persons interested m the public 
W'eal. There still exists, however, some traces of 
the original inequality, which, even at tiiis day, 
produces pernicious effieccs. The great pm-neuy 
possessed by some hn-jlies, gives them too much 
influence m all the measuics of the nation; and 
their private interests have too great a weight in 
every public transadion. It must be owned, 
however, that possibly to this conflid between 

» Vole ii. from p. 15 to p. 19. 
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contending parties, the whole nation owes the 
good fortune of never having been enslaved by its 
chef.” The chief is called or Emir : he is 
head of the civil power, and names the Cadts, 
reserving to himself the power of life and death. 
“ He colledis the tribute, from v/hich he an- 
nually pays to the pacha a stated sum.” The 
tribute is imposed on mulberry-trees, vineyards, 
cotton, and grain. Ail sown land pays in the 
proportion of its extent ; every foot of mulberries 
is taxed at three medtns (not quite two-pence] ; a 
hundred feet of vineyards pays a piastre, or forty 
medins. Fresh measurements are often made, to 
preserve a just proportion. The shaiks and emirs 
have no exemption in this respedl; and it may 
be truly said, they contribute to the public stock 
in proportion to their fortune. Each man pays 
lus collection at Dair-il-kamer, if he please, or to 
collectors of the prince, who make a circuit 
round the country. The surplus of this tribute 
is for the prince; so that it is his interest to reduce 
the demands of the Turks ; as it would be like- 
wise to augment the imposition; but this mea- 
sure requires the sand ion of the shaiks, who have 
the privilege of opposing it : their consent is ne- 
cessary likewise for peace and war. In these cases, 
the emir convokes the general assemblies. Their 
numbers are about 1 20,000 : the extent of their 
country no squaie leagues. “Whence arises 
then,” says Mr. Volnev, “ such a number of 

inhabi- 
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inhabitants within so small a space ? I can disi 
cover no other cause than that ray of liberty 
which glimmers in this country.” The reader 
will observe the situation of landed property 
among this people, which (exclusive of the tri- 
bute paid to the Ottoman government) not a 
little resembles that of the European states. Even 
the accumulation of property by individuals to a 
great degree, had taken place among them, which 
the spirit of despotism seems to have been at pains 
to correft. The author remarks, that they greatly 
excelled their neighbours in courage, and a manly 
spirit of independence. “ It is remarkable,” adds 
he, “ that though their form of government is 
nearly similar, the Maronites do not possess these 
qualities to the same degree.” There appears to 
be a shade of difference in the constitution of their 
internal government, which may, I think, ac- 
count for this circumstance. [“'] 

The greed of the Ottoman government seems 
irrational and blind, impatient to acquire, with- 
out thinking of redress, and grasping at the pre- 
sent, regardless of the future. Hence that total 
want of system which annihilates private pro- 
perty, degrades human nature, and dulls mtellec- 

Where quotation marks are used^ the exad words of 
fhe author are transcribed ; but even where his matter is 
abridged^ his language is, in general, preserved, 

c tual 
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tual capacity ; [‘] but which does not necessarily 
attend this principle of government, placing the 
property of the land in the power that governs ; of 
which we shall see modifications consistent with 
the existence of private property, and the exercise 
of superior intelligence. Such probably was the 
condition of ancient Egypt , althougis, at present, 
its fate may seem to be reversed. The same im- 
provident system which prevailed in Syria (ac- 
cording to Mr. Volney), with multiplied mis- 
management, is extended into this country by the 
Turks. The beys, he says, by the institutions of 
Selim, were only civil officers appointed for the 
coliedion of the revenues, who are now become 
potent chiefs, with military command. The mili- 
tary became subservient to the beys, according to 
his statement, when the military commanders 
obtained permission to hold land and villages. 

[*] The following paiagraph occurs in Captain Patton’s 
I'rvcsttgation of the ErTeds of Property, part 1 . p. 22. In 
Turkey, foi example, the Giand Seignor pretends to an ex« 
elusive right to the property of the lands , and his principal 
officers, whom he plunders at pleasure, are allowed in their 
turn to oppress his subje^ls, and render their propei ty ex« 
ticmely insecuie : the consequence must be, according to the 
theory laid down, that such a nation will remain in a very 
impeifeft state, with respeft to civilization and useful know^. 
ledge: and that Turkey has adually done so, is confirmed 
both by the history of the past, and the experience of the 

resent, times/’ 
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As these lands and villages,” says Mr. Volnev, 
“ depended upon the Mamlouk governors, it was 
necessary to conciliate them, to prevent their 
oppression. From that moment, the beys ac- 
tjuired an ascendancy over the soldiers, who, till 
then, had treated them with disdain ; and this 
could not but increase, since their governments 
procured them riches.” The tribute, Mr. Vol- 
ley observes, is no’w frequently intermitted, and 
always undergoes great dedudtions. “ The beys, 
however, apprehensive of driving the Porte to 
adopt some violent measure, dare not declare their 
independence. Every thing continues to be trans- 
acled in the name of the Sultan.” The Turkish 
troops are now degraded, and the v/hole military 
force in Egypt consists in the Mamlouks. “ Some 
hundreds of these,” observes our author, “ are 
dispersed throughout the country, and in the vil- 
lages, to maintain the authority of their corps, 
coileft the tributes, and improve every opportu- 
nity of extortion; but the main body constantly 
remains at Cairo.” — “ The greater part of the 
lands are in the hands of the beys, the Mamlouks, 
and the professois of the law ; the number of the 
other proprietors is extiShiely small, and their 
property liable to a thousand impositions. Every 
moment some contribution is to be paid, or some 
damages repaired ; there is no right of succession 
or inheritance for real property ; every thing re- 
turns to the government, from which every thing 

c 2 must 
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must be re-purchased. The peasants arc Inred 
labourers) to whom no more js left than barely 
suffices to support life.”* This account of 
Egypt, which rests upon the authority of Mr. 
VoLNEY, seems to be a perfed contrast to the 
accounts we have received of ancient Egypt. 

It may be necessary for me to observe in this 
place, that I am not accountable for any mistakes 
or misrepresentations that may appear in the au- 
thorities I quote. My objed is to obtain the 
most authentic information respeding the state of 
property in the different countries of which I 
treat ; which is not a subjed diredly attended to 
by many authors ; I am therefore confined to 
those who appear to me to have stated the most 
material fads for elucidating that general subjed 
whom it IS impossible to accuse of having any 
intentional design to favour my opinions. The 
reader must be aware, that any statement of my 
own might be justly suspedeJ of a fabrication, 
for the purpose of establishing the infeiences I 
intended to draw. This consideration makes it 
necessary for me, as much as possible, to quote 
in the very words of the author. [''] In one part of 
this work, I shall have occasion to point out the 
bias which system has, seemingly, given to the 


* Volney’s Account of Syria and Egypt, toI. i. 

[ ] Where I do otherwise, iny motive is solely abbrevia- 
f'on, - 
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representations (more properly the misrepresenta^ 
iions) of one of our most eminent historians. An 
intelligent and v,fell-mformed friend, who has him- 
self been in Egj'pt, and who is distinguished for 
very superior powers of research, considering the 
statement which has been here given (which 
is not mine, but Mr. Volney’s) as defedlive, 
has favoured me wdth the following account of 
modern Egypt, which I gladly tianscn'oe, as a 
valuable acquisition to my work. 

“ The Mamloulis of Egypt, before the con- 
quest of Selim, in 1517; formed a sort of mili- 
tary aristocracy, under the supremacy of a Sultan 
irregularly eledted. The conqueror retained the 
old form of government nearly, but a^taei esie,t~ 
ticLj some of the constituent oiithordies. The aris- 
tociacy was reduced to an oligarchy, consisting of 
twenty-four Mamlouk beys, each the ruler of a 
district, and represented there by a cochef, or lieu- 
tenant, With subordinate clScers in all the pro- 
vincial departm.ents and municipalities. The 
be}s, on the other hand, had a chief ol their own, 
called shcik-al-belad, who was governor of the 
metropolis, Cano; and all of them colleclively, 
in the dii'un or assembly, holding their sittings in 
that city, governed the whole countiy, under the 
presiding authurity of the pacha, the immediate 
representative and delegate of the Ottoman Porte, 

“ The fixed revenue-ient of the state, for ci- 
vil, military, and ecclesiastical purposes, as then 
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settled, did not exceed, in all, three hundred 
thousand pounds. It was paid by the fellahs, or 
old Arabian peasantry, in a certain proportion of 
the gross produce of the lands, according to 
yearly measurement, under the inspedlion and re - 
gibtry of Copts. One half of the amount, techni- 
cally called mrt, was considered the proportion 
due to the Grand Seignor, as sovereign ; went to 
defray the expence of regular troops, the superior 
local administration, acknowledgment in corn to 
tlie Shereef oi Mecca; and the remainder, in mo- 
ney, ought to have been annually remitted as tri- 
bute to the Porte ; the other half was left un- 
der the denomination of feyz, or bounty in life- 
rent-property, to individual members of the for- 
mer, or newly-modelled government, whether in 
the capacity of beys or cachefs ; dodtors of the law 
or religion, called ulema; and zayms or timariots, 
being officers of the feudal militia. In process of 
time, as the influx of specie from America a.ltered, 
the relative vadue of money, and the necessaries 
of life, in Egypt, as well as throughout all the 
commercial countries of the world, new imposts, 
i.n various occasions and pretences, were hid on 
the feiLibs, orpeasantiy, under the general head of 
tuouzaf, or augmentation on the former revenue- 
rent of die lands, though paid chiefly in kind in 
the Setd, or Upper Egypt, from whence the regular 
miLtary received the necessary supplies of grain, 
Wht h this memorable change in the circumstances 

of 
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of society, aod from the unbalanced powers in the 
original constitution of Selim, great inequalities 
of fortune arose among the landed proprietors, 
which, though not according to our forms, pos- 
sessing hereditary rights, attained the virtual 
power Incident thereto, by the sj'stem of afHlia- 
tion recognized by the Mamlouks. A revolution 
in government soon followed. Ibrahim, hayah, 
or commandant of the oi^jach,^ or regular troops, 
besides his own propeity, had got assignments of 
land, in payment of the mil'tary establishment. 
He purchased, and trained up, a number of Mam- 
louk soldiers; and, in the end, obtained un- 
controuled authority in the divan of Cairo, by 
removing such of the beys as opposed his ambi- 
tion, and substituting others, creatures of his own, 
in their place. This man’s power descended, by 
affiliation, thenceforward, to one or two of the or- 
der of beys, in irregular suf.cession. The number 
of these members of the oligarchy, and the form 
of their proceedings, were continued ; but the in- 
fluence of the Porte was, m faift, annihilated, and 
the whole administration of the state, civil and 
military, fell into the hands of the sheik-al-belad, 
singly, or perhaps in division between him and 
the governor of Girge, being the capital of the 
Said, or Upper Egypt. 

“ Thus Ibramim and Moraud bey were the 
efficient rulers of the country, when recently sub- 
dued by the French. The ancient peasantry had 
c 4 before 
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before been oppressed with immeasurable exac- 
tions in behalf of the state and various subaltern 
officers ; their lands were disposed of in farm to 
others, or for arrears of rent. The utmost disor- 
der prevailed in the finances ; and though two- 
thirds of the lands and revenue-rent were then 
found to belong in diredt property to the existing 
government, the adual gross receipts, including 
the undue exadtions of the delegated cachefs 
throughout the several provinces, amounted only 
to about six hundred and eighty thousand pounds 
annually j and when, in time of peace, the cus- 
toms, and other indiredt duties, might swell the 
total 10 something more than a million j yet, in 
time of war, the net colledlions from every source, 
could not be calculated to exceed half a million 
sterling.” 

This account does not appear to me to be at 
variance with that given by Mr. Volney, which 
goes no higher than the conquest of Selim. He 
says expressly, that the appointment conferred 
upon the beys by Selim, was «W, and for the 
sole purpose of colledting the rents and revenues 
of the state. What is expressed in the last ac- 
count, does not contradidl this assertion. Selim 
is said there to have altered essentially some of the 
constituent authorities. Depriving the beys of mi- 
litary power would certainly produce this altera- 
tion, and may be taken as an explanation of this 
general expression. Mr. Volney’s account of 

the 



the military having become subservient to the 
beys (of whom he represents them as, at first, 
completely independent) seems not improbable, 
and does not appear to be inconsistent with the 
other account. The power which the beys latterly 
assumed, as stated in the last account, proceeded 
diredlly from their acquisition and usurpation of 
the land and land-rents of the state; which en- 
abled them to tViihl'Jcte ihe Vif.'ienie of the Porre in 
Egypt. I shall, alter na^niig made these remarks, 
subjoin the paragraph ivith v/Inch this account 
closes. 

111 so far, flic financial history of Egypt re- 
sembled much that of the commercial provinces 
of Hindostan, particularly Bengal , though it be 
not asccitaincd, whether the same oi similar rales 
protected the leasehold property of land m per- 
petuity to the peasantry, in the foimer as in ihe 
latter ; but the recent catastrophe of the one, 
will, it is hoped, be long averted from the other, 
through the wisdom, and by the shielding po’wer, 
of Butain.” 

Ancient Egypt w'as the country which lescm- 
bled m so many particulars the empiie cf Hm- 
dostan, when in the zenith of native simplicity 
and glory. The same gods, the same customs, 
the same peculiarities, the* same prejudices ! a 
like veneration for the cow-species, which religion 
seems to have consecrated in both countries, for 

the 
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the encourageinent of agiicultural operations j [’] 
a belief in the metempsichosis ; the division of 
the community into casts and tribes ; the univer- 
sality of hereditary descent-property ; ofSces, pro- 
fessions, trades ; all being continued from fathers 
to sons. L“J Of all these peculiarities, in respedt 

to 

[^J All authors give this e>iplanation. I turn to one 
V. lurh happens to be most at hard ; Catrou’s General His- 
tory of the Mogul Empire : Cov^s are to be carefully nou- 
rished, and iievei eaten ; they arc to be preset ved and re- 
verenced as ihc mothers of men. This is rather a political 
than a leiigious laiv. Oxen, of all other animals, are of 
greatest use in the Indies,” Szc. p. 66 — In a note upon the 
Egyptian god, Apis, the tianslatoi of EIerodotus’s His- 
tory remarks, ‘‘ It has been geneially allowed, that Osiris 
was reterenced in the homage paid to Apis, Osiris intro- 
duced agricultuie, in which the utility of the bull is obvious ; 
and this appears to be the most rational explanation that can 
begiren of this part of the Egyptian superstition,” — BfiLOEh'i 
TianiL b, lii. ch, 27. 

Hepodotos and Diodorus Siculus both take no- 
tice of the division of the Egyptians into classes or tribes. 
Among the Hindoos there were foui ; the Brahmi7?y for the 
scripture 01 religion , the Csbatnjay from protection, that is, 
the militaiy, including royalt) ; the Vai’^jay from wealth, 
inciudj'g merchants, heids, and husbandmen , and lastly, the 
S' drr , from labour, being the servile tribe. The fidtion is, 
that they pioceeded respedlively from the mouth, the the 
th^hy and f.oty of Br vhma. See Ord. of Menu, ch. 2, 
art. 3 1 . — According cO Herodotus, The Egyptians were 
divided into seven classes : these are the priests, the military, 

herds« 
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?o Egypt, antient history bears ample test'unonv , 
and, among the Hindoos, the rules are deemed sa- 
cred, and ngidly observed, even to this day. Not 
less concordant were the two countries, in respect 
to the situation of landed property. Upon this 
subject we find, in Herodotus’s hlstor}", the 
following passage regarding Egypt : “ The same 
authority (the priests’) informed me, that Se- 
sosTRis made a regular distribution ot the lands 
of Egypt : he assigned to each Egyptian a squa’-e 
piece of ground ; and his revenues zue, e d,\iivnfrom 
'he rent, zvhich every tndnpJ'ial cnniiohy paid h:r:. 
Whoever was a suifcier by the inundation of the 
Nile, was permuted to make the king acquainted 
with his loss. Certain officers vrere appointed to 
inquire into the particulars of the injury, that no 

iicidsmen, swine-herds, tradesmen, interpreters, and pilots/® 
in. ch. 164. — The following observation is made in a note 
•iVon this passage ; The division of the Egyptians was m 
facl bi 5 t into three classes, the last of which was subdivided 
v-’tQ Others.” — The rank and oiiice of every tribe was he- 
reditary and unchangeable. This rule of invariable distlnc. 
non prevailed no wdiere else, except in India and in Eg} pt/® 
diRY iXT. — D iodofus Sigulus beens to liivc dividedthe 
into ii\c tubes. After meoHoau.g the p icsts ard 
the vuhta>y tribe, v ho were endow'ed with portions of land 
w’h ch pawl no rent ro the king, who wa* propiietor of all 
-he other lands of die state, he says, There are likev Ise 
other three bodies of the comraunity, that of the h£fdsfPen 
and ^2iX.Qidi\tlandJahoureiSi and, moicover, that of the 
mtthihis d' which aie his woidb, literally transiated. E- h 
e 2o ch. ay. 
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man might be taxed beyond his ability.”* — So 
cxaclly does this account, in my judgment, apply 
to Hindostan, that, if names and places had been 
omitted, it appeals to me to be an accurate state- 
ment of the agricultural situation of that country. 
Upon the subjedt of ancient Egypt, we have other 
sources of information. When Joseph inter- 
preted Pharaoh’s dream, foretelling seven years 
of plenty, and seven years of famine, he advised 
the king in the following words : “ Now, there- 
fore, let Pharaoh look out a man discreet and 
wise, and set him over the land of Egypt : let 
Pharaoh do this, and let him appoint officers 
over the lands, and take up the fifth part of the 
lands of Egypt in the seven plenteous years.”"!' — 
I coilclude from this circumstance, that the fifth 
part of the produce was at that time the rent paid 
to Pharaoh. Joseph’s after-measures esta- 
blished this point beyond all doubt. During the 
existence of the famine, the husbandmen were 
so reduced, that, after spending all their money, 
and disposing of their cattle, they, at last, offered 
their lands, and even themselves, to Joseph, for 
the means of subsistence j and he made use of 
this occasion, to fix more firmly their dependence 
upon the king, and to regulate a-new the rate of 
of rent to be paid for their lands “ And Joseph 
said unto the people, “ Behold, I have bought you 

* Eoteepe, b. it. ch. 109. 

T Gerisas, xli. 33, 34. 
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this day, and your land, for Pharaoh : so here 
is seed for you, and you shall sow the land. And 
it shall come to pass in the Increase, that you shall 
give the fifth part unto Pharaoh.” — “ And 
Joseph made it a law over the land of Egypt 
unto this day, that Pharaoh should have the 
fifth part j except the land of the priests only, 
which became not Pharaoh’s.”* — In the time 
of Joseph, the priests appear to have been the 
only order who enjoyed the absolute property of 
land j that is, who held land exempted from the 
payment of rent. The people in genera], or the 
tribe of husbandmen, seenvhke the iJyc/r in Hin- 
dustan, to have held the possessory property of the 
land ; which, like them too, they could transfer ; 
and they sold it to Joseph ; but he restored it to 
them, with seed to sow it, only binding them moie 
strongly to the obligation ofpaying the established 
rent to the sovereign, [”] In the reign of Se- 
sosTRis, we are informed by Herodotus, that 
the soldiers, as well as the priests, were exempted 
from paying rent for their lands. [°] This appears 

to 

^ Genesis, xlvii. i8, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 26. 

The priests were supplied with food during the scar- 
city, by Phakaoh, which prevented them from selling their 
land ; for the priests had a portion assigned them of Pha- 
JRAOH, and did eat their portion which Pharaoh gave them ; 
wherefore they sold not their lands.'' 

[®] ‘^The soldiers and the priests are the only ranks in 
Egypt who are honourably distinguished : there each of them 
pcexve from the public a portion of ground of twelve acres, 

free 
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to have been a new establishment adopted by this 
king, whose particular history sufficiently accounts, 
for it :[^] and, possibly, the new division and 

mea- 

free from all taxes ; each acre contains a hundred Egyptian 
cobits, which are doe same as so many cubits of Samos/*" 
B. ii. ch, 1 68. — It would appear also, that the military 
tribe, like the Rajahpoots of India, geneially inhabited par- 
ticular tradlsof couniry. Egypt/^ says Hekodotu s, 
<di\idcd into piovmces, and the soldiers, from those which 
they inhabit, are called Cplasiuis ox Hennotyhtes, The Her- 
mot3<bian distrlft contains Busins, Sais, Chemmis, Papnnjis, 
and the island of Pi osopis, and part of Natho. These avoid- 
ing all mercantile employments, follow the profession of arms. 
TheCalasiiians inhabit Thebes, Onaphis, Anysis, and My si- 
phons, which is an island opposite to Bubastis. In their most 
perfect state of population, these places furnish 250,000- men. 
Neither must these follow mercantile employments, but the 
son regulaily succeeds the father in a military life/' B. iu 
ch, 6 , — Diodorus Siculus takes notice of the srane 

distribution of the lands in Eg}'pt. After obseiving thar 
Egypt was divided into (thiity-sixj provinces or govern, 
mentb, he savs, that, by another partition, it was divided 
into three poitions * the first belonged to the college of piiests, 
&c. ; the second belonged to the king ; the third was for the 
support of the military, or of those who were liable to be 
called upon in time of war. I need not take notice, that there 
was no sort of equality in these divisions. It gives us, how- 
en er, the authority of this writer, that such was the appro- 
priation of the whole of the lands of Egypt * and that, ac- 
cording to him, what paid a fifth of the pioduce, as rent or 
re\enue, was the property of the king. Diqd. Sic. b. i« 
s. 2. c. 24. 

pj We are informed by Diodorus Siculus, that the fa- 
ther of Sesostris, being impiessed with a dream, at the birth 

of 
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measurement of land, mentioned by Herodotus 
in the passage before quoted, might have been in 
consequence of this allotment, Ey the quotations 
from Genesis, it appears that the previous rate of 
rent was continued. 

The empire of Persia, comprehending the pre- 
ceding and included empires of Assyria, Lydia, 

of Ills son, that he was to become the conqueior, or sovei eign 
of the world, took early measures to furnish him with advan- 
tages which might pave the way to so splendid a fortune. In 
this view, he collefled all the chddien who were born in 
Egypt upon the same day with his son, and had them reared 
and educated, in common, along with him , as well to qualify 
them to discharge eveiy public duty vitli ability, as to at- 
tach them personally to the prince, which would ensure him 
of their strenuous efforts in his service. When they had 
up, he sent them together upon an expedition into 
Arabia, under the command of his son; in which his expec- 
tations fiom him and them were completely fulfilled; after 
which, Slsostris subdued the greater pait of Lybia by the 
same means. Thus prepared and initiwUed in conquest, under 
the auspices of his fathci, when Sesostris succeeded to the 
throne, he determined with co»iiidence to set about realizing 
the predidion of his father^s dream. He levied an immense 
army (600,000 infantry, 24,000 cavalry, and 27,000 war- 
chariots), made his companions the officers foi disciplining 
and conduding it, whose attachment, formed in infancy, had 
been rivetted and confirmed by after-service and military 
success. The first step he took, previous to his departure, 
observes the historian, was to distribute among all his soldiers 
the most fertile of the lands of Egypt, so that their families 
being amply provided for, they might leave them with less 
regret, and devote themselves more entirely to the service of 
rheir king* 


and 
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and MedeA, seem to have yielded the same species 
of revenue, formed from the rent of lands, both 
agricultural and pastoiai. In some instances, 
these rents were paid in kind ; and in some, partlj' 
in mone)', and partly in the produce of the 
lands. [^] The circumstance of the payments be- 
ing made in the produce of the land, appears to 
me an evidence that these payments were rent ; 
by which 1 mean, that they were the only pay- 
ment which the cultivator or the possessor made 
ior the right of cultivating or possessing his land ; 
which establishes the absolute property of the land 
to have been vested in the government. The pay- 
ment of land rent to the sovereign, is not here so 
dtreclly mentioned by Herodotus, as it is in the 
instance of Egypt ; but several passages in his 
history seem to imply it. Previous to the con- 
quests of Cyrus, when Persia proper (which was 
but a province of the empire) was a separate 
kingdom, its inhabitants were described by Sar- 

The following cxtiad is from Mr. HoLLibr’s History, 
tfeats these subjeds evidently with European ideas : 
The revenues of the Persian kings consisted partly in mo- 
nies imposed upon the people, and partly in their being fur- 
nished with several of the produ(?:s of the earth in kind, as 
corn, and other provisions, forage, horses, camels, or whatever 
each particular province afforded^"' Strab-o relates, 
that the Satrapa of Aimenia sent regularly every year to 
the king of ?eis:a, his mastei, twenty thousand young colts. 
Ibe word ratitus may convey a wrong impression: none of 
the articles enumerated come under this designation^ 


DANE^ 
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PANES to Crcesus, in these terms : “ Men •who 
are cloathed with the skins of animals, w’ho in- 
habit a country but likle cultivated, live on what 
they can procure, not on what they wish.” Of 
whom Herodotus adds : “ It is certain that the 
Persians, before the conquest of Lydia, were 
strangers to every species of luxury: ['] and, in the 
advice v/hich CacEsos offers to Cyrus, his w’ords 
are : “ Nature has made the Persians haughtv, 
but poor. If you permit them to indulge without 
restraint this spirit of devastation, by which they 
may become rich, it is probable your acquiescence 
may thus foster a spirit of rebellion against your- 
self.” * In such a country, where the people and 
their monarch are represented to have been equally 
abstemious and virtuous, the acknowledgment 
made to the sovereign, for the possession of their 
lands, might comparatively be very small, although 
it was the only land-rent that was paid. ['] When 

Smerdis, 

[’^] Of the Lydians, Herodotus says, They w^ere the 
first people on record who coined gold and silver into money, 
and traded in retail/’ B. i. c. 71. — These circumstances 
seem to account for the immense richer of Crccsus. 

* B. 1, c. 89. 

[®] Hardly any two countiies can differ more from one an- 
othei, than the inhabitants of the ancient kingdom, w’hich 
was the after-province of Persia, did from those who are de- 
scribed as the subjeds of the great extended empire, w^hose 
government, under this general name, included almost the 
whole of Asia that was then known. Of the first, it was 

D said 
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Smerdis, the magus and impostor, succeeded to 
Cambyses, Herodotus says, “ He commenced 
his reign by publishing every where an edicd, 
which Exempted his subjeds, for the space of three 
years, both from tribute and military service.” 
This was evidently a bribe, to induce the people 
to be contented with his usurpation. ^ But the 
indulgence he granted, demonstrams tnat such 
institutions then existed. What is paiticularly 
distinguished by the appellation of tribute (which 
is said in many instances to be paid in kind), ap- 
pears to me to have been the land-rent payable to 
the crown. When Darius came to the throne, 
Herodotus says, he divided Persia (meaning 
the empire) into twenty satrapies. ^ But this was 
only anew modification of an existing institutions 

said that » the public good, the common benefit of the na- 
tion, was the only principle and end of all their laws ; the 
education of the children was the most important duty of go- 
vernment. The boys were brought up m common, under a 
regulated discipline ; the only food allowed them was bread, 
cresses, and water, to establish temperance ; they weie in- 
struaed in justice and virtue ; as in other places the art^ and 
sciences were taught, and the crime most severely punished 
among them, was ingratitude. After having learnt to drav, 
the bow, and to fling tbe dart and javelin, they were exer- 
cised in military duty, and inured to fatigue ; and then they 
were admitted to serve their country, and to acquire (as they 
might deserve) promotion.” SeeRoLLiN’s Anc. Hist. b. i\. 
art. I. s. I. How different were the Persians, who after- 
wards invaded Greece ; who were charaaeristically described 
as luxurious and effeminate ! 
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as a previous division had been made by Cvrus. 
of the empire, into a hundred and twenty-seven 
governments, or satrapies, apparently for the pur- 
pose of collecling the revenues. This establish- 
ment is mentioned by Mr. Rollin, in the fol- 
lowing terms : “ The Persian empire ivas divided 
into a hundred and twenty-seven governments, 
the goveinors of which were called salrapii. Over 
them W'ere appointed three principal ministers.” 
— “ It was Darius the Mede, that is, Cyax- 
ARES, or rather Cyrus, in the name of his uncle, 
who put the government of the empire into this 
excellent method.” — “ These satrapae weie, by 
the very design of their office, each in his respec- 
tive district, to have the same care and legard 
for the interests of the people, as for those of the 
prince,” &c. — “ And to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, all abuses, which might be made of so ex- 
tensive an authority as that of the satrapse, the 
king reserved to himself alone the nomination of 
them, and caused the governors of places, the 
commanders of the troops, and other such like 
officers, to depend immediately upon the prime 
himself, fiom zvhom alone they were to receive their 
orders and instrudions ; that, if the satraps were 
inclined to abuse their power, they might be sen- 
sible those officers were so many oversee) s and cen- 
sors of their conduSi." — According to this account, 
those satraps of Cyrus’s appointment, were only 
civil governors, without any military authority or 
D 2 com- 
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command ; and, from the statement here given 
of their particular duty, which is said' to have 
been to proted the people, meaning, I suppose, 
the tenants of the crown, upon whose prosperity 
the increase of the revenues must depend, 1 ap- 
prehend, that the principal objed of their ap- 
pointment was to realize tlie revenues of the 
state. The militaiy officers are here stated to 
form a body of controul over the condud of those 
civil governors; and in all the well-regulated Asiatic 
governments, w'-e see how necessary a system ot 
rigid controul is, to prevent the oppression of the 
tenants, and the defalcation of the revenues. [‘] I 
have given the authority upon which I found my 
conjedure , which is suppoited also by the knowni 
motives cf the more modern emperors of the dif- 
ferent portions of Asia, whose institutions, now' 
published to the world, correspond exadly with 
the instrudions which aie here attiibuted, hy the 
historian, to Cyrus. [“] But the satraps of the 

Persian 

[^] In particular the governments of Hindostari and China, 
Mr. Roll IN adds further upon this sub*^dl , I have 
already said, that agriculture was one of the main things on 
which the Persians bestowed their care and attention. Indeed 
oue of the prince's hrst caies was to make husbandry flourish ; 
and those satrapee whose provinces weie the best cultivated, 
had the most of his favour," E. iv. art. i. s. 4. c 4. — This 
is a sentiment univeisal to all Asiatic princes , for this obvi- 
ous reason, that their revenues increased with th2 piosperity 
pf the husbandmen. The instrudions of the modern Asiatic 


princes 
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Persian Darius’s appointment were complete 
viceroys, exercising the entire authority of the 
.sovereign over every department of the state, in a 
much more extensive government ; being at once 
the military commanders, the civil governors, 
and the regulators and receivers of the revenues j 
for which they were only accountable to the em- 
peror himself. Herodotus gives a statement of 
the revenue which each of these satrapies was said 
to produce m money, mentioning other payments 
in kind : and he makes the amount of the mo- 
ney to be 14,560 talents, omitting trifling sums.'" 
The Cilicians, besides their tribute in money, 
were obliged every day to produce a white horse 
for the emperor, such being in high estimation. -(- 
Babylon, besides paying a thousand talents for 
the Assyrian province, gave, annuall}'-, five hun- 
dred eunuchs : | and, in another place. Hero- 

piinces to their officers, will here form the best comment. We 
find in the Zemindarry SunnudofHiridostan, the following in- 
]uniftion : Let him (the zemindai) encourage the body of 
the ryots in such a manner, that signs of an increased culti- 
vation and improvement of the country may daily appear/* 
Sec . — In the Ayun Akbery ve find the following insti unions 
to a viceioy, or sepahsellar ‘‘I.et him strive to increase cul- 
tivation and population, and gam the hearts of ail our sub- 
jeids, by a faithful performance of his engagements; and let 
him consider it his duty to befriend the industrious husband- 
man,*' &c. — I could transcribe many such passages* 

^ B. iii, c. 95, 
i' Ibid, c. 91. 

J Ibid, c, 92. 

3 
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DOTUs says : WhenXRiTANTiECHMESj son of 
ArtabasuSj was appointed to this principality 
by the king, he received every day an aytaby of 
silver. The artaby is a Persian measure, which 
exceeds the Attic medimnus by about three chce-- 
mtccs. Besides horses for military service, this pro- 
vince maintained, for the sovereign’s use, a stud 
of eight hundred stallions, and sixteen thou- 
sand mares, one horse being allotted to twenty 
mares.” V] The produce of that country, of which 

Babylon 

['•] The following remark is transcribed in this place fiom 
Mr. Gibbon, in a note, by the tianslator of Herodotus . 
*^The comparison of two passages of Herodotus/" b* i. 
c. igz, andb.iii. c. S9 and 94, reveals an important dif 
ference between the gross and the net revenue of Persia, the 
sum paid by the provinces, and the gold and silver deposited 
in the royal tieasury. The monarch might annually sate 
3,6oo,ooo1. of the 17 or 18 millions raised upon the people. " 

« — I am enabled to correct this misrepresentation, by the fol- 
lowing remark upon it, made by a gentleman who has inves- 
tigated Asiatic finance with gieat, and, I think successful, 
attentjon. There is nothing which authors, unacquainted 
with calculations or systems of finance, make greater mistake? 
in, Of err so much in their conclusions of, as by vague or in- 
accurate statements of the gross and net revenue of countiies. 
In Asia, generally, and particularly in the great empires of 
Persia, Hindostan, and China, the expence of all the provin- 
cial establishments, civil and military, are locally defrayed 
or deduced fiom the g'toss colledtions of the provinces ^ and 
it is alone the residue that is remitted to the sovereign, in the 
name of icvenue or tribute , which is rather to be consideied 
as the means ofsuppoiting his household, or personal dignity 

and 
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Babylon was the capital, according to another 
passage m Herodotus, was equal in advantage 
for the government, to one-third of the whole of 
the Persian empire. Independent of those sub- 
sidies which are paid monthly to the Persian mo- 
narch, the whole of his dominions are obliged, 
throughout the year, to provide subsistence for 
his army. Babylon alone raises a supply for four 
months, eight being proportioned to all the rest 
of Asia. The government also of this country, 
which the Persians call a satrapy, is deemed by 
much the noblest in the empire.” ^ The fertility 
of the countr)^ and its being under the immedi- 
ate diredtion of the Persian government, may 
account for these circumstances. Of the country 
between the rivers Euphiates and Tigris, Hero- 
DOTU s says : Of all countries which have come 
wnthin my observation, this is far the most fruit- 
ful in corn f ’ and he adds, the soil is so parti- 
cularly well adapted for corn, that it never pro- 
duces less than two hundredfold.”-)- Egypt was 
rated at seven hundred talents, including Cyrene 
and Barche. But Herodotus adds : The pro- 
duce of the fishing of the lake Msris w^as not 

in- 

r.nd establishment, than as a supply to answer the public exi- 
gences of imperial government.'' 

^ B. i. c. 192. 
f Ibid. c. 195. 

According to Diodorus Siculus, this immense ar- 
i ificial lake, 3600 stadia in circumference, and, In some places, 
D 4 50 fa- 
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included in this, neither xvas the corn, to the 
amount of seven hundred talents moie ; one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand measures of which was 
applied to the maintenance of the Persian and 
auxiliary troops garrisoned within the white castle 
of Memphis.” It may here be proper to ob- 
serve, that where the king or prince of the coun- 
tr]' was suflered to govern his own state, a subsidy 
was onljr exacted of him ; and he was permitted 
to levy his own revenues ; by far the most essen- 
tial part of which was always, but particularly in 
Eg3'pt, the rent of the land; which appears to me 
to be in general meant, in all these accounts, by 
the denomination tribute. In this case, the so- 
vereign \vas accountable to the emperor for what 
was allotted to be paid into the imperial treasury, 
the overplus remaining to himself. Such appears 
to have been the situation of Egypt, Judea, and 
many other conquered countries, which remained 
in the condition of dependent kingdoms. E'"] 

The 

50 fathom deep, was formed by King MyERis, in order to 
prevent the bad consequences attendant either upon an over- 
abundant, or a too scanty inundation of the river Nile, for 
the purposes of agriculture. He adds, that M^eris gave to 
his queen the revenue accruing from the fish it yielded, v hich 
amounted to a talent, daily ; and that the variety and quan- 
tify of fish in it were afterwards greatly increased. — L. u 
s. 2, c. 8. 
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The following passage in Herodotits, appears 
to me to infer the exadion of land-rent, as the 
revenue of the Persian governmeirt. When As.- 
TAPHERNES was governor of Sardis, “ his next 
step,” says the historian, “ was to divide all the 
Ionian distrids into parasangs (the Persian name 
for a measure of thirty furlongs), by v/hich he as- 
certained the tributes they were severally to pay.” 

I have already observed, that in this author, the 
word which is translated tribute, appears to me 
particularly to apply to the revenue derived from 
the rent of the lands ; by which expression, I mean 
the sole payment that was made by the occupier 
or cultivator of the land for his possession ; which, 
being received by government, ascertains the pro- 
prietary right to have been there vested. This 
measurement, ordered by Artarherkfs, seems 
to me to have been for the same purpose that si- 
milar measurements have since been ordered in 
Persia, in Hindostan, and in China j namely, for 
ascertaining the rents of the land payable to go- 
vernment. [’’] 

K^ondition of paying a stipulated subsidy or tribute to tbe em- 
peror s whether under the Ghisman, Ghoixean, Patan, or 
Mogul conquerors, 

B. iv, c. 42. 

['"j These subjeds will be more fully explained in the se- 
quel, particularly when the institutes of Timur and of 
Akber come under consideration. 


The 
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The following extrads from Sir William 
Ouseley's translation of a geographical work by 
Ebn Haukal, an Arabian who lived m the 
tenth century, clearly shews the stale of landed 
property at that time in that country, from an 
authority that cannot be called in question, nearly 
i;oo years before the ^ra of Tamerlane’s con- 
quests. 

“ The gates of zvealth, or those by which money 
is supplied m the divans, are the taxes or tribute : 
a terith on ships ; a fifth on the mines, on corn, 
fodder, the mint, the roads, the canals, fruits, 
iced-w'ateis, salt, &c. 

“ The tribute of lands is of three kinds : by 
division, and by regulations, and statutes. All 
the proportions are exadlly ascertained, and admit 
not of any diminution : w'hether the ground be 
tilled, or not tilled, the measurements and divi- 
sions take place : if the ground is cultivated, it 
pays tribute; if not cultivated, it is so much 
lost. 

“ The greater part of the country is subjeiSL to 
measurement, as far as the Zems are. The taxes 
of Shiraz are more considerable, in proportion as 
their jereib is the great jereib for such things as 
wheat and barley. The jereib is two hundred and 
thirty-seven direms. The garden-jereib is one 
thousand four hundred and twenty-five direms. 
The small jereib is sixty guz of the king’s cubit, 
or yard ; and the king’s cubit is nine kehsets, or 

hand- 
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hand&ls. The great tax is the tax of Shiraz, 
because Jaffer ben Abi Zoheir spoke to 
Haroun Ar’rasheid on the subjeft, and he 
ordered that a third and a fourth should be paid. 
The tribute of Istakhar is not so considerable 
as that of Shiraz. 

“ The tax of dmsion is of two kinds. The 
better, is that of the Emir alMouneninOmar 
(may God reward him !), and the other khahfs, 
which divides into tens, threes, and fours. These 
are taxes paid on the products of agiicuiture, and 
various other duties and tributes, nearly the same 
as in other countries. 

“ In all Pars there is not any mint, except at 
Shiraz. The land belongs to the sovereign : he 
lets it out to farm at certain rents. There was 
not any tax in Pars, on shops, or worknouses, or 
gardens, or trees. Ali een Isa laid a tax on 
them in the year 302.”* — Page 136, 137. 

That the rents of the land constituted the estab- 
lished revenue of the sovereign, throughout the 
‘ivliole of that extensive traft of countiy which the 
ancient empire of Persia occupied, appears to be 
clearly established by the conquests of Tamer- 
lane, upon the authority of his institutes, which 
apply equally to all his conquests in Asia ; and 
they seem to have involved the whole of that 
traft of country, and to have extended somewhat 

* A. D, 914, most probably our author’s own time. — 

beyond 
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beyond it. It appears to me a very great erroi% 
to confine the application of this work to Hin- 
dostan, the seeming idea of some writers who- 
treat of that country ; whereas, his very short re- 
sidence there, may rather give room to doubt,, 
wdiether what is said concerning civil establish- 
ments, could be intended to apply to that country 
at a 1. He conquered the principal governing 
power, and spread terror universally over the 
whole empire , which occasioned many of the 
chiefs, who had assumed independence, to ac- 
knowdedge his authority. His invasion, his con- 
quest, his residence, and his final departure, were 
ail comprized considerably within the limits of a 
year ; and he does not seem to have proceeded at 
all to the southward of Delhy. After plundering 
that city, he made a progress to the eastward and 
northward, with his army, towaids Chandy Gaut, 
seemingly, to giatify his curiosity respeding the 
issue of the Ganges from the mountains, through 
the fanciful head of the cow. He made some ar- 
rangements in the higher provinces, and thea 
abruptly left the country, [""j 

The 

[®] Of his invasion, and his return from Hmdostan, the 
following particulars appear in his own institutes, under the 
head of I ^telhgence, Thus, at the time that I was about to 
undertake the redufkion of the empire of Hmdostan, informa- 
tion was brought me, that independent prmces and chiefs 
were seated on the throne of government in every quarter of 
those dominions. When I received this information, the 

conquest 
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The institutes of Timur are applicable, gene- 
rally, to all the countries he had conquered 3 and 
they decidedly establish the universal principle, m 
Asia, that the sovereign (whose rights the con« 
queror assumed) wrs the sole propneior, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, the sole disposer, of 
the landed property. At the same time, Tamer- 
lane appeats strongly impressed with the .good 
policy of preserving the rights of the cultivators 
and occupiers, who were, in general, the same 
persons ; upon the stability of wdiich, he seems 
fully aware, how much the prosper^}', and even 
the existence, of the monarchy depends. I or- 
dained,” says he, that the revenues and the 
taxes ” (which means the rents) should be coi- 
ledled in such a manner, as might not be pro- 
ductive of ruin to the subjedis^]^]^ or of depopula- 
tion 

conquest of that kingdom appeared easy in my sight ; but in 
the eyes of my soldiers, it was an undertaking of difficulty.” 
F. 353. — Thus, when I had subdued the empire of Hin- 
dostan, I received intelligence, that the Keesier of Rome had 
ravaged certain of my provinces, &c. ; and I reflefled with 
myself, that, if I tarried longer in the empire of Hindostan, 
disorder would aiise in the kmgdom of Eraun,” &:c. * P. 333- 

[^] An accomplished Persian scholar informs me, that the 

* The author, since wilting the above, has reason to believe himself 
correft, in supposing u an eiror to egnfine the application of the mstitutes of 
Timur toHindostan alone. They were intended tor all the countries subdued 
by that conqueror; and there was a tuzuc, or institute, for each country so ac- 
quired, accordingly. In the copy, however, of these institutes, translated into 
English by Messrs. Davy and White, it vi^ould seem that the tuzuc, or 
institute, for Hindostan particularly, must have been deficient in the original; 
ft it does not appear in the translation. 
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tion to the country ; for the fain of the suhjeB 
causcth a diminution of the imperial treasures j 
and a diminution of the imperial treasures effect- 
eth the dispersion of the troops; and the dispei- 
sion of the troops produceth the extindtion of the 
imperial power.” — Such w'as the chain of rea- 
son'ng of this great conqueior, according to the 
institutes ; the substance of which, whatever the 
mere ad of writing, or even the arrangement may 
, have been, is adjudged to have been his own. ["] 

I shall 

^vt)rd here translated svljeBsj is, in the original, ryots; which 
is the appellation given to the established renteis of the land, 
fiom whom the land- rents or the land-revenue was colleded^ 
and that this inaccuracy frequently recurs. 

^ Inst, of Tim. p. 361. 

[^] Sir William Jones seems to be clearly of opinion, 
that Tamerlane could not write. He says of him : Ti- 
mor, a savage of strong natural parts, fond of hearing histo- 
ries read to him, could himself neithei write nor read.^^-— 
Ibnu Arabshah, whom Sir V/illiam quotes, asserts, 
he w^as wToliy illiterate ; he neither read nor wrote any 
thing ; and he knew nothing of the Arabic, though of Pei- 
sian, Turkish, and the Mogul dialed, he knew as much as was 
sufScient for his purpose.^' — The Tuzuc (the institutes}, which 
was translated by Major Davy, according to Sir William 
Jones, was not written by himself, but by his favourite 
Hindu -shah, nearly in the prince's words, as well as in his 
person '' Diss. on the Tartars, Asiat. Res. v. i. — This ac- 
count seems only to take from him the mere ad of writing. 
Major Davy’s ideas of Tamerlane, as well as those of the 
editor of the institutes, seem to have been very diiferent 
from Sir Wjlliam’s; who says, that no Tartarean king of 

his 
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1 shall lay before the reader some passages from 
the institutes, which appear to me conclusive 
upon the subject of the property of the lands, and 
the destination of the land-rents. 

Under the head of the Dtslnbuiion of the Pro* 
winces and DistnSs^ the following passages occur ; 

I commanded, that the amount of the revenues 
of the various provinces and kingdoms should be 
divided into lots for more or for less, and that the 
royal assignment for the payment of each of these 
lots should be made out and that the Atneers 
and the Minghaushees should each cf them take 
one of those assignments,” &c. And I com- 

manded, 

Iiis (Tamerlane’s) age could wilte at all; and that the 
Moguls and Taitars, befoie their conquest of India, were 
wholly unlettered.” — Ibid. 

[d] For the sake of brevity, I left out some words that 
are not material, or do not appear to me lo be so, which is 
expressed by breaks. As I refer to the page, the or.g’nai 
may be consulted, viz. the first quarto ediuon. The Amiets 
and MtnghaushecSi aie the higher officers of Tamerlane’s 
army, whose comparative rank may be judged of fiom the 
following passage : And I ordained, if an Qimhamh^e, or 

an Eusbausheey or a Miugba7ishee Araecr, should vanquish 
the forces of ?n enemy, that in reward to an Cunbaushee, the 
government of a cuy should be given , that the rewaid of an 
Etisbauihee should be the command of a province : and I or- 
dained, when a Mingbaushee defeated the forces of his anta- 
gonist, that lie should be appointed the lord of a principality.” 
P. 289. — The word Ameer seems to be the general designa- 
non which is applied above a certain rank, general offi- 
cers : 
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manded, that the Ameers and the Mingbausbees, 
in collecting the revenues from the subjeBs,"' in 
the original, r)‘ots, “ should not, on any account, 
demand more than the taxes and duties establish - 
ed.”— I suspea that rent is here meant, which the 
translator ejtpi esses in these terms, to meet the 
ideas of Europeans. Perhaps it may be necessary 
for me to repeat here, that the speciality I attach 
to this word rent, is, that it signifies the only and 
the entire payment made for the possession of 
land. Taxes or duties, applied to land-revenue in 
Europe, signify the payment of a part of the 
rent, not the payment of the whole of it to go-^ 
vernment. I therefore adhere to the propriety of 
using the word rent, to mark this distindlion , 
because, wherever it is applicable, it implies that 
the property of the land was vested in govern- 
“ And to every province on which a 
royal assignment w'as granted, 1 ordained that two 

cers: the other appellations, which seem to be Mogul, mark 
the gradations of rank ; brigadier-general, major-general, 
lieutenant-general, &c. Of those that are here named, the 
IMLmgh^tishis is the highest. 

[«] I am told this payment is expressed in the oiiginal, 
sometimes by the word sometimes hy jumma, and some- 
times by Iheraj. As in all these modes of expression, it 
means the sole payment made for the possession of land, and 
that payment rendered to government ; let this circumstance 
be understood by the English reader, which the word rent 
seems to convey. Taxes and duties do not, in my appre- 
hension, convey this idea* 


super- 
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supervisors should be appointed to that province ; 
that one of them should insped the colledions, 
and watch over the concerns of the inhabitants, 
that they might not be' impoverished, and that 
the jagheerdar might not ill-use or oppress them; 
and that he should take an account of all the sums 
which were colleded in the province ; and that 
the other supervisor should keep a register of the 
public expences, and distribute the revenues among 
the soldiers.” 

In this destination of Tamerlane, I under- 
stand, we are to look for the origin of jagheers 
in India; which have become the fiefs, ov fiends, of 
that country. In the view which is here given, 
the assignment of the land appears to be made 
for the purpose of supporting an army already 
formed and disciplined, for a limited time, name- 
ly, three years ; after which, “ the state of the 
provinces,” say the institutes, “ should be in- 
sped ed : if the inhabit ants in the original, the 

ryots, “ were satisfied, and if the country was fiiou- 
rtihing zsxA popnlnis, that he” (the general officer 
who was tht jagheerdar) “ should be continued 
therein ; but if the contrary should appear, that 
the jaghecr should return to the crcmsn ; and that, 
for the three following years, subsistence should 
be granted to the holder of it.” — The intention 

and 


I understood this passage to mean^ that the holder 
of the jagheer, when deprived of it, was to receive subsist. 

E eace 



^nd motive of this institution seem to be obvi- 
ous. By assigning the revenues of a province or 
distrid for the support of an army, the process 
to government was simplified, and two difficult 
transadions, the colledion of the revenues and 
the payment of the forces, resolved into one. 
This was, in no resped, a gift to an individual ; 
but a measure of public utility, wherein the rights 
and the interests of the government were carefully 
preserved, and the prosperity of its immediate te- 
nants, the ryots, scrupulously attended to. In- 
spedors were appointed to see justice done to 
them in the colledions : their being satisfied, and 
the country jiourishing and ■populous, formed the 
test for its continuance j and a contrary situation 
dissolved it, at the expiration of three years. This 
institution appears to me to have been changed 
under the unwarlike emperors of Hindostan, and 
to have taken more the form of European fiefs, 
which were to supply troops when wanted ; and 
not, as under Tamerlane, to maintain and 
support troops already formed. It seems to have 
degenerated, at last, into a mere pretence for 
giving to individuals the temporary possession of 
land, or the enjoyment of its revenues. But the 
Asiatic monarchs can hardly be brought, as the 

euce from the emperor^s treasury. But I am told that there 
h here an error in the translation, and that the words in the 
original are, subsistence should not be granted to the 
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Eulopeans were, to the necessity of making this 
institution hereditary. 

From this digression I return to the institutes. 
“ And I ordained, that the colledtion of the taxes 
(rents) from the subjecft (ryot) might, when ne- 
cessar}^ be enforced by menaces and by threats, 
but never by w'hips and scourges.” — The tender- 
ness to the subjeSis, who are the tenants of the 
crown, and the cultivators of the lands, in the 
exacllon of the taxes, which mean the rents of the 
land, IS imputed to humanity and compassion, or 
to a circuitous policy, resulting from the general 
happiness of the people, by European writers j 
whereas the motive is obviously and direftly self- 
interest and necessity ; for the rents of the land, 
which are the revenues of the state, flow entirely 
from these people, whose prosperity is essential to 
the ready supply of the crown revenues, which 
are always in proportion to the annual produce. 
In Tamerlane’s own words, “ the ruin of the 
subjeB causeth a diminution of the imperial trea- 
sures,” 8rc. — This intimate conneftion between 
the interest of the sovereign and the prosperity of 
the husbandman (the immediate tenant of go- 
vernment), is the surest pledge of his security j 
which will appear still more strikingly from fur- 
ther quotations. 

The next head, in the institutes, which offers 
illustrative passages, is the colleEtion of revenue^ and 
from which one extract has already been 
E 2 made. 
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made, skewing Tamerlane’s attention to the 
prosperity of the occupier of land. The next is, 
“ And I oidained, that in every country that 
should be subdued (to the inhabitants of which, 
charters of safely and security from danger should 
be granted), the produce of the revenue of that 
country should be inspected. If the subje&s 
(ryots) were satisfied with the old and dstalhshed 
taxes,['^] that those laxes should be confirmed, 
agreeably to the wishes of the subje£is ; or, if not, 
that they should be determined aixording to the- 
regulation." — “ And I ordained, that the duties 
should be determined in proportion to the pro- 
duce of the cultivated lands, and that the taxes on 
the produce of the lands should be affixed and 
ascertained.” — “ Thus, first, that the cultivated 
grounds of the subject, w'hich should be made 
fertile by the waters of canals, or by springs or ri- 
vulets (if those waters flowed perpetually and con- 
stantly), should be superintended by the officers 
of the crown and that of the amount of the pio- 
duce of these grounds, two thirds should be al- 
lowed to the possessor thereof, and one-third be 
paid into the royal treasury.'^ [''] — After this speci- 
men 

p] Sir Charles Rouse, who inserts this passage into his 

Dissertation toncerjung the Landed Property of Bengaf at the 
word taxes, makes the following coiredion, in a parenthesis, 
jumma kedwt^ ancient rent) Or reaiemee”), which exaflly 
tallies with my ideas, 

[*’] Accoiding to Dr, Adam Smith, the lent of an estate 

in 
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men of those taxes and duties^ I hope the reader 
will have no difficulty in determining with me, 
that they formed the solid and substantial rent of 
the land ; and it also appears, that they were the 
jtivma kedtm^ the ancient rent^ and not an exaction 
imposed by the conqueror ; which are the two 
points I was desirous of establishing. 

I shall proceed with some further ext rads. 

And if the subjeEt consent to pay the tax for the 
restrided lands, in specie, that, for the gram cTue 
to the treasury, the sum should be fixed on the 
subjeEi according to the current price of the grain 5 
and that, corresponding to the current price of the 
grain, the money should be paid to the soldiers.’* 
P. 363. — And, if the subjeEt should not be sa- 
tisfied with the mode of colledion, and with the 
partition of the general produce into three parts, 
that the restrided lands should be divided into a 
first, and second, and third jerreey\^\ (the mean- 
ing not known to the translator) ; that the pro- 
duce of the first jerreeb should be estimated at 
three loads, and the produce of the second jerreeb 
at two loads, and the produce of the third jerreeb 

in England, commonly amounts to what is supposed to be 
a third of the gross produce. — Wealth of Nat. v. i. b, i. 
ch. xi. p. 210. 

[*] Jerreeb is a measurement of land. in his 

account of Persia, says it is somewhat less than an acre. Ac^ 
cording to the Ayeen Akbery, the Persian jerieeb is the same 
as the be^ab of Hindostan. 

^ 3 


al 
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at one load j and that half thereof should be esti- 
mated as wheat, and half thereof as barley ; and 
that of the total amount, one-half of the produce 
should be colkBedr — “ And if the subjedt, not- 
withstanding this, should be unwilling to pay the 
tax (rent) in kind, that the valuation of a load of 
ivheat should be fixed at five tnuskatels of silver ; 
and the value of a load of barley at two and a half 
niuskatels of silver j and that the duty of the kel- 
laah" * (unknown to the translator) “ should be ex- 
aded over and above j but that nought else should 
be demanded of the subjedl^ under any pretext or 
denomination whatever.” [''] — “And that the rest 
of the lands of the husbandman, those which pro- 
duce in the autumn, and in the spring, and in the 
summer, and m the winter, and the lands which de- 
pended on the rain for fertility, should be divided 
into jerreebs-, and that the produce of those which 
w'ere numbered a third and a fourth, should be 
colledted.” P. 365. — “ And that the duties on the 
herbs, and on the fruits, and on all the other pro- 
dudions of the country, and on the reservoirs of 
water, [^3 and on the commons, and on the past arc - 

lands, 

• Castle. 

['‘3 The grain specified in both these articles, for ascer- 
taining the rents, are the general produce of Persia, as also 
of the higher provinces of Hindostan, and of all the agricul- 
tural countries to the noirthward, 

[^] The duties on reservoirs of water, may be explained 
from account of Persia, to t^hich country proba^ 

bly 
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lands, should be fixed and determined according 
10 the ancient and established fraSikes and ii 
the subjeft should not be content therewith, the 
colledlions should be settled according to the knl 
and bood”['^} (these expressions not understood 
by the translator). — “ And I ordered that, before 
the time of gathering in the grain, the taxes should 
not be demanded ; and, when the period of the 
harvest arrived, that they should be collected at 
three ditFerent times. And if the subjeSl paid the 

bly it applies. Every province, be observes^ has an oSice’’ 
appointed over the water of the said province, called 
whose people distribute it. The oliicer of Ispahan, for in- 
stance, gets four thousand tomans per annum, or 60,000 
crowns, French money, without reckoning his deputy's prO- 
£ts. The land and gardens of that royal city, and of the 
neighbouring parts, pay twenty-pence a year to the king, by 
jei reeh, which is the common land measure, and is less than an 
acre, for river or spring water ; for the other water is free/^ 
— Besides this common duty, he says occasional presents are 
made to the mirah^ when it is immediately wanted* The 
rule they observe, in watering the squares, is to let it be 
high enough for a duck to swim j and that is the way of wa- 
tenng the gardens every week." — Vol. ii, p. 265, 6* 

[®] It does not seem to have been the pradllce fo claim 
tent for pasture-lands, in Hindostan, except when tillage- 
lands were so employed ; probably because it was so much an 
agricultural countiy. This maxim probably applies to the 
higher countries^ 

[’'j I am favoured with the following explanation of thu 
compression ; Musta^hood^ from the present and past tenses 
of the verb to hey in Persian, means, technically in revenue, 
wnat the rents forinerly were, and they now are," 

E 4 royal 
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royal dues spontaneously, that a tax-g^id^srer 
should not be appointed over him, and if there 
should be occasion for a tax-gatheier, that he 
should levy the duties by threats and by autho- 
rity j but that he should not make u^e o! the 
cudgel, and the cord, and the scourge ; nor presume 
to confine the siibjeSl in fetters and chains.”— 
‘‘And I ordained, whoever undertook the cultiva- 
tion of waste lands, or built an aquedud, or made 
a canal, or planted a grove, or restored to culture 
a deserted distrid:, that, in the first year, nothing 
should be taken from him ; and that, in the se- 
cond year, whatever the subjed voluntarily offer- 
ed, should be received j and that, in the third year, 
the duties should be colleded according to the 
regulation” P. 367. — In Persia there is naturally 
great sterility, principally owing to the want of 
water ; at the same time, it seems to have been a 
country where agriculture had been long establish- 
ed. Chardin observes, that “ the religion of 
the ancient Persians, who were Ignicoles, laid 
upon them the stridest engagements to cultivate 
the land.”* 

It is the nature of a monarchical government, 
to proted: the poor from the oppressions of the 
rich ; but this effedt will be much more certainly 
produced, where the revenues of the crown are 
immediately derived from the inferior orders of 


society j 


* Acc, of Pers. v, ii, p. jg. 
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society; upon whose prosperity they must, in a 
great measure^ depend- When the indiudual vd:o 
holds the crown, possesses natural sagacity, these 
considerations will have powerful influence ; which 
appeal's to me to have diclated the rnariims that 
follow : And I ordained, that if the rich and 

the powerful should oppress the poorer subjedl, 
and injure or destroy his property, an equivalent 
for the damage sustained should be levied on the 
rich oppressor, and be delivered to the injured 
person, that he might be restored to Ins loimer 
state.” — And that all mined lands which lay 
uncultivated (u there were no owners to those 
lands), shcAild be annexed to the croion: and if theie 
were owners, and those owners were reduced to 
distress, I ordained that the necessary supplies 
should be granted unto them, that they might 
cultivate the lands anew.” P.369. — And I 
commanded, that the piopeity of the deceased 
should be restored to the lav/ful heir ; and, if there 
should be no heir, that it should be expended in 
pious uses, or be sent to the holy city of Mecca.” 
P.373. ["] — I do not suppose that landed property 
can here be meant. Land could not be sent to 
Mecca ; and I apprehend inat the possessory pro- 
perty of the rjGt waas never sold at the instance of 
government. In the article quoted immediately 

p] This last article is paitially transcribed by Sir CiiAaLrs 
^ou.aHxox Rouse, the latter clause being oui^rted, 

before. 
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before, waste lands without an owner were re- 
sumed by government : would not cultivated 
lands, without an ovrner, be likewise resumed by 
government ? In Hindos’tan, the possessory pro- 
perty of the ryot was hereditary ; but it is not 
clear that this wus the case in Persia, and the 
ether countries to ’ahich the institutes of Timur 
must apply. If Tamerlane’s residence was so 
short in Hindostan as it is represented to have 
been •, if he never returned thither again ; if he 
left no aimy behind him ; and appointed no 
viceroy to govern the country in his absence ; I 
do not see how his institutes can be supposed to 
apply specially and particularly to Hindostan, 
This circumstance is not at all material to the 
objedl of my inquiry ; but it appears to me to be 
one of those historical incongruities, which it ia 
impossible to pass without remark. [^] 

That in Persia the rents of the lands formed 
the revenue of the sovereign, is dirediy stated in 
the Jjccu Akl?ei}\ a book of the first authority, as 
it is of the highest utility in India, which W'as pub- 
lished under the dircdlion of the greatest and 

[p] Upon this subje^^ I am favoured with the follo^idng' 
icmark; The iobtitutes of Timur were applicable to all 
his conqucbti^ as well as Hindostan ; for which there was a 
particular iazuc^ or institute, though not appearing in the 
translation of Davy and WtriTu/' — Of this circumstance I 
■?*’as ignorant ; but docs it not rather imply that the tuzuc 
^hich the) translated was not applicable to Hindostan ? 

wisest 
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■wisest of the Mogul emperors, ['•] The following 
general statement occurs in this work, rvhich 
treats of the land rent as the established I'evenue 
throughout all Asia : “ In former times, the 
monarchs of Hindustan exadted the sixth of the 
produce of the lands ; in the Turkish empire, the 
husbandman paid the fifth-, in Turan, the sixth-, 
and in Iran, the tenth ; but, at the same time, 
there w'as levied a general poll-tax, which was 
called kheraj.["] Cobad (King of Persia) disap- 
proved of this arbitrary mode, and intended to 
have made a measurement of all the arable lands 
in his empire, for the purpose of ascertaining an 
equitable fixed revenue,” which was prevented by 
his death. “ His son, Noorsheervan (under 
whose reign Mahomed was born), adopted his 
plan, and instituted a land-measure of sixty 
square hssery guz ; and computing the produce 
of such a quantity of land to be a kifeez, valued 
at three dirhems, he determined that one-third part 


[^] For the translation of this work into English^ Europe 
is indebted to Mr. Ejrancis Gladwin. 

p] Tamerlane, according to tlie institutes, disapproved 
of this species of taxation, regarding the seemingly, 
as the constitutional source of revenue. He says . I or- 
dained, that the poll-tax and the house-tax should not be levied 
on any town or on any city whatever ; and that no one of the 
soldiers should presume to enter by force the dwelling of a 
civil inhabitant, or to bcizc on the cattle, or the property of 
the s-ibjedl.^" 


should 
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should be the proportion of revenue. The kefeez 
is a measure which is called saa^' one pound and 
twelve ounces, “ consisting, some sair, of eight 
retek-, whilst others make it something more,” &c. 
— “ When the khalifat descended to Omar, he 
approved of the wisdom of Noorsheervan, 
but introduced a few innovations, which may be 
learned by consulting books. Lastly, in Iran and 
Turan, government has taken one-temh of the 
produce of the soil ; but, at the same time, the 
husbandman is loaded with a number of other 
taxes, which, altogether, exceed one-half of the 
produce. In Egypt, the proportion of revenue is 
as follows : 

Fiom the kodnn. Ibralieemee. 

Of the best, =■ '3 

Middling, - - 2 

Worst, - - I 

The kodanV\ is a measure of land containing a 
hundred squa.re reeds^ each of which makes one 
ha^ or perch. The ibraheemee passes current for 
forty kebeers, fourteen of which are equivalent to 

[®] The proper Arabic term is fedatty and not kodan : the 
mistalce has been owing to the translator of the institutes of 
Akber, taking the letter f for the letter ky which, in the 
Arabic alphabet, are only distinguished from each other by 
the latter's having two diacritical points, instead of the one 
which belongs to the former letter, 


a ru- 
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a mpee of Akeer Shah. “In many parts of 
the Turkish empire, they exad from the hus- 
bandman thirty okchehs for every yoke of oxen, 
besides forty- two okchehs for the exchequer, toge- 
ther rvith twenty-one for the army, and fifteen 
okchehs for the subahdar, or viceroy, &c. There 
are also other rates of coiIe£lion in that empire, 
the relation of which would run me into pro- 
lixity.”* 

I have thought it necessary to transcribe these 
passages from the institutes, both of Tamer- 
lane and Akber, verbatim, that the reader 
may view the subjed exadly as they represent 
it ; from which, I think, it clearly appears, that 
the rent of the land, in all the countries that have 
been mentioned, is engrossed by government j 
and that the property o^the land lests between 
rhe occupant, who is generally the husbandman 
or adual labourer of the soil, and the sovereign ; 
all other persons who are mentioned, as having 
any interference in these matters, being officers 
of the government; either colledors, overseers, 
or tax-gatherers (another name for colledors), 
rvho have the management of the revenues ; 
or military officers of high rank, to whom 
they are assigned, from he motive, apparently, 
of combining two transaftions into one, allot- 
ing the rents immediately for the payment of 

* Ayies Akbeky, p. 34,7, 34S, 3A9. 

the 
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the troops. But when Tamerlane found 
that any abuses attended this pradlice, he or- 
dained, “ that the jagheer should return unto the 
crown.” 

Sir John Chardin, a Frenchman by birth, is 
the latest authentic writer on the affairs of Per- 
sia, before that empire fell into disorder. He 
tiavelied through, and resided in, different parts 
of the country, during a period of near twelve 
years, from 1664 to 1677; and made himself 
master of the Persian language, chiefly with the 
view of acquiring a knowledge of the principles 
of the established government. 

According to bis account, all the lands of the 
empire, with the exception of religious donations 
(of little extent in Mahomedan states), which 
were considered as mortmain, and some tempo- 
rary grants to individuals, belonged in property 
to the sovereign. They were at the same time 
universally held in occupanc}’’, and in small allot- 
ments, bv the neasantiT ; and thourfi it be not 
expressly stated, that these possessory tenures 'were 
continued m perpetuity from year to year, while 
the occupant discharged the legal regular demand 
of government, as in Huidostan, yet there is every 
reason to believe that such was the usage in both 
countries, fiom the similarity of their forms and 
institutions, in modifi'ing, assessing, and collect- 
ing the yearly rents, constituting in each, as every 
where else in A'^ia, the whole revenue of the state, 

except- 
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excepting tbe 'small share usually levied under 
the head of customs and duties, of uncertain, vari- 
able amount. 

Chardin observes, that, from thewant of much 
external commerce, mkh. interior traffic and in- 
dustry, a circulating medium in specie was 
scarce i and as therefoi e the rents were, for the 
greater part, paid in kind, the most important of 
the local financial institutions were those which 
regulated the measurement and registry of all the 
lands of the empire, ascertaining invariably the 
rules for participating the yearly crops in pro- 
portionable shares with the peasantry, after de- 
dudfing the seed, by a medium-standard valua- 
tion, according to the nature and culture of the 
soil ; and leaving from one-fourth to one-half, 
but in ordinary fixed at one-third, of the gross 
agricultural produce of the lands in occupancy, as 
the sovereign’s portion, annually. 

The realization of this revenue-rent was in 
like manner systematically arranged and effedled 
in two different ways ; either by means of tabs'll- 
Jars, or receivers-general, at a charge, m com- 
mon, of ten per cent, on the colle6lion% or by 
temporary assignments, issued from the royal and 
provincial treasuries, on the occupants of the 
land, in favour of all the military, civil, and house- 
hold establishments of the king, and bis several 
delegates throughout the empire, in gradation 

per- 
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peisonally and officially, from the highest to the 
lowest officers, or soldiers in corps, employed ; the 
former method prevailed in the demesne, or khal- 
sah lands, situated chiefly in the provinces of 
Ghilan, Mazenderan, Irac, Media, Persia proper, 
and part of Chaldea ; the latter, under the deno- 
mination of tyoul^ or jagheers, in all the other 
gieat military governments of Persia, like the su- 
"babdarnes of Hindostan : but in both cases, as 
far as the flnancial interests of the state were con- 
cerned, the khalsah and jagheer lands were imme- 
diately under the management of provincial in- 
tendants, or dewans, wholly independent of the 
viceroys, and alone subjedt to the direct controul 
of the great Vizier of the empire; to whom the 
annual accounts and financial occurrences, of the 
seveial provincial departments, were to be regu- 
larly transmitted. 

The grants of land made to individuals by the 
crown, were upon lease, for the term of ninety- 
nine 3'ears, and then renewable on payment of a 
yeai’s rent, by way of fine. Some of these pos- 
scssiofts were assessed for a small quit-rent, of 
about two shillings the acre ; others again w'ere 
held free ; and they appear all to have been of the 
nature of those alienations in Hindostan, to fa 
voured individuals near the great cities, called 

^ In Hindostan, the khalsah and jagheer lands were dis- 
persed, indiscriminately', throughout all the provinces, 

hhas>^ 
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khas-talooks, and donative, under the various de- 
scription of enavmaut, or free gifts, excepting as to 
the term of duration, which, in Hindostan, w^as 
usually for life, or in perpetuity. 

But the waste, or unoccupied lands, wherever 
situated (and generally over all Asia, except it be 
China, these may be reckoned in extent equal 
to the portion in cultivation), were more pe- 
culiarly and dircdtly considered as belonging ex- 
clusively to the sovereign, and were accordingly 
disposed of at bis pleasure, under the superintend- 
ance of the immediate financial servants of th^ 
royal exchequer. 

Finally, the whole revenue of the king, when 
converted into money, accruing from the rent of 
his demesne lands, tribute and imposts of every 
kind (observing it as singular, that the article of 
salt should be free), together with presents of the 
rare produdtions of every province, as had been 
customary from the time of Herodotus j but, 
after allowing for the whole ordinary expence of 
the household, with that of the civil and military 
governments of the empire, is stated to have been 
calculated at seven hundred thousand tomans, or 
about one million and a half sterling, annually ab- 
sorbed by the royal treasury • though highly ne- 
cessary, it might have been added, thus to be ab- 
sorbed, under such a s3fstem of political economy, 
to answer, occasionally, the extraordinaries of 
war, especially when carried op externally. 


Such 
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Such, in biief, is Chardin’s account of the 
state of landed property; and revenue of Persia, 
towards the close of the seventeenth century. — ■ 
See his works, in French, lo vols, 8vo. Amster- 
dam edit, published in 1711, two years before 
his death in England, particularly vol. v, p. izz 
to 
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PART ir. 

GENERAL STATE OF LANDED PROPERTY IN 
HINDOSTAN — A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY 
OF THAT COUNTRY, FROM THE FIRST IN- 
VASION OF THE MAHOMEDANS TO THE REIGN 

OF AKBER THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM OF 

RAJAH TUDOR MULL. 

I T has before been observed, that Hindostan, 
in a great many points, resembled ancient 
Egypt. The learning of Europe, in the language 
of Greece, first discovered this afiBnity 3 the learn- 
ing of India, in the Sanscrit language, has strongly 
confirmed it. The reciprocal agreement of those 
two countries with one another, is now found to 
have been still more congenial and intimate than 
was before imagined. The legends, which have 
multiplied the obj'edls of their religious adoration’, 
identify the same fables, only rehearsed in a dif- 
ferent language. [‘‘J Religion seems to have mo- 

nopo- 

The best illustration I can give upon this subjed^ is to 
extrad from Sir William JoifEs’s Preface to his translatiqn of 
The Or dm antes the foilo^^^ing passages, respeding 

the fabled author of them ; Whether MeinO or MjeInuS in 
the nominative, and' Menos- in an oblique, case, was the 
same personage with ‘Minos, let others determine/' — “ There 
|s certainljT a strong resemblance, though obscured ^atid* faded 
Fa by 
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nopoiized the literature, both of Hmdostan and 
Egypt, and to have filled their books with the 
histones of their deities, and the mysteries of 
their faith. To these, therefore, the attention of 
learned men has been chiefly direded. The or- 
dinary occupations of mere mortals seems below 
their consideration, and the disposal of landed 
property has not at all attraded their attention. 
It is well if we can catch a stragging fad, in the 
midst of their ingenious writings, to dired or en- 
lighten our inquiries. With what we possess, 

by time, beUVeen our Menu, with his divine bull, whom he 
names as Dherma himself, or the genius of abstradl justice, 
and the Mneues of Egypt, with his companion or symbol, 
Apis; and, though we should be constantly on our guard 
against the delusion of etymological conjedlure, yet we cannot 
but admit that Minos, and Mneues or Mneuis, have only 
Greek terminations, but that the crude noun is composed of 
the same radical letters, both in Greek and in Sanscrit.” — 
^^IfMiNos, the son of Jupiter, whom the Cretans, from 
national vanity, might have made a native of their own 
island, was really the same person with Menu, the son of 
Brahma, we have the good fortune to restore, by means of 
Indian literature, the most celebrated system of heathen ju* 
risprudence ; and this work might have been entitled The 
Lanvs c/Minos; but the paradox is too singular, to be con- 
fidently asserted ; and the geographical part of the book, 
with most of the allusions to r^atural history, must indubitably 
have been written after the Hindu race had settled to the 
south of Himalaya/’ — It was Egypt to which they would 
be applicable ; fiom whence the Grecians seem to have pil- 
fered ail their mythology, upon which, perhaps, they may 
have improved. 


how- 
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however, we must endeavour to ascertain and 
establish the truth. 

Of the inhabitants of HindostanjSirWtLliAM 
Jones says : Nor can we reasonably doubt, 
how degenerate and abased soever the Hindoos 
may now appear, that in some early age they were 
splendid in arts and arms, happy in government, 
wise in legislation, and eminent in various know- 
ledge.” — Such, it seems, was the impression left 
upon his mind, by the inquiries he had made into 
the former situation of the Hindoos. Their go- 
vernment we know to have been monarchical j [*’] 
and the fundamental principle, which is observed 
to support every other Asiatic government, doubt- 
less supported theirs. The lands of the state must 
have been the property of the government, or, in 
other words, of the monarch who represented it. 
The analogy of Egypt, where this system was 
clearly established, supports this supposition j and 
there are fads W'hich seem to confirm it. 

In the Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. a translation 
from the Sanscrit is given, of two engraved metal 

[*’] The monarchical seems the only form of government 
acknowledged by the Hindoos. It is thus mentioned in the 
ordinances of Menu, translated by Sir W. Jones, ch. vii. 
art. iii. Since, if the world had no king, it would quake 
on all sides through fear, the Ruler of this universe therefore 
cieated a for the maintenance of this system, both reli- 
gious and civil/' And article 8 : “He [the king] is a pow- 
erful divinity, who appears in a human shape/* 

F 3 
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plates, wbicli appear to have been the instruments 
of a gift of land ; the one found in the earth at 
Tanna, the capital of Salset, and the other at the 
fort of Mongheer, in Behar. The first seems to 
have been a donation of land for religious pur- 
poses, doubtless from a king, or rajah, as the 
style of it seems to imply that no other persons 
were the givers of land. It strongly inculcates 
the merit of bestowing land in this manner ; and 
denounces vengeance against those kings who 
resume it, or take back any property that has 
been dedicated to religion, or religious men ; im- 
plying, indiredtly, that this power had sometimes 
been exercised by kings. I shall transciibe the 
passages which impress my mind with these ideas. 
“ Gold was the first offspring of fire ; the earth 
is the daughter of vishnu ; and kine are the chil- 
dren of the sun : the three worlds, therefore, are 
assuredly given to him who makes a gift of gold^ 
earth, and cattley — “ The earth is enjoyed by 
many kings, by Sagar, and by others : to whom 
soever the soil at any time belongs, to him, at 
that time, belong the fruits of it-’T"] — “ Exalted 
emperors have given land : this is the true bridge 
of justice for sovereigns. From time to time, O 
kings ! that bridge must be repaired by you. He 
vvho seizes land given by himself, or by another 


[‘] This seems to refer to the possessory right of the oc- 
cupant, or husbandman, 

(sove- 
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(sovereign), will rot among worms, himself a 
worm, in the midst of ordure.” — “ By seizing 
one cow, one vesture, or even one nail’s-breadth 
of ground, a king continues in hell till an univer-* 
sal destrudlion of the world has happened.” — “A 
granter of land remains in heaven sixty thousand 
years ; a disseizer, and he who refuses to do jus- 
tice, continues as many (years) in hell.” — From 
the general tenour of these quotations, it may be 
inferred, that the donation of land was confined 
to royalty ; which fixes where the property con- 
centred. The translation of this grant, occupies 
frompage 248 to page 253 ; but it is filled with what 
to most readers would appear mythological jargon^ 

The other instrument is entitled, in the Re- 
searches, “ A Royal Grant of Land, engraved on 
Copper, found among the Ruins at Mongueer ; 
translated by Charles Wilkins, Esq. from 
which I transcribe what follows : “ Be it known, 
that I have given the above-mentioned town of 
Maseeka, whose limits include the fields where the 
cattle graze, above and below the surface, with 
all the lands belonging to it ; together with all 
the mango and madhoo trees ; all its waters, and 
all their banks and verdure; all its rents and 
tolls ; with all fines for crimes, and rewards for 
catching thieves, ['^j In it there shall be no mo- 

{'**} This appears to be an entimerarion of the revenues and 
advantages attached to th6 absolute frofert^ of land, or the 
property which was vested in the sovereign. 

?4 
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IcstatioB} no passage for troops; nor shall any 
one take from it the smallest part. I give like- 
wise every thing that has been possessed by the 
servants of the rajah. ['] I give the earth and sky, 
as long as the sun and moon shall last ; except, 
however, such lands as have been given to God 
and to the brahmans, which they have long pos- 
sessed, and now enjoy. And, that the glory of 
my father and mother, and my own fame, may be 
increased, I have caused this saason (edid) to be 
engraved, and granted unto the great Botho 
Beehkoraato Meesro, who has acquired all 
the wisdom of books, and has studied the beads 
(scriptures) under Oslaayono, who is descend- 
ed from OupoMONYOBo, who is the son of the 
learned and immaculate Botho Bor aahoraato, 
and whose grandfather was Botho Busworaa- 
TO, learned in the beads, and expert in perform- 
ing theyo^” (sacrifice).!®] — “ Know, all ye afore- 
said,” 

['] This seetns to refer to lands assigned as salary to the 
oiScers of the government, or the prince. 

This passage seems to be explained by the extradls 
made from the preceding grant. Doubtless the giver was fear, 
ful of rotting among ’worms m the midst of ordure, and of con- 
tinuing in hell till the universal destruBton of the ’woild, if he 
had happened to touch any thing that had been given befoie 
to God and the brahmans. 

p] From the circumstances here detailed, this gift of land 
was made to a learned brahman ; the merit of which is thus 
stated in the ordinances of Menu, ch, vii, art, 84 and 85. 

An 



(tte persons to whom the gi*ant is addfcj}’*- 
ed ; a very numerous list of designations)^ that 
as bestov^mg is meritorious, so taking away de- 
serves punishment ; wdierefore, leave tt as I have 
p' anted it. Let all his neighbouis, and those wIm 

till the land., be obedient to my commands* What 
you have formerly been accustomed to perform 
and pay, do it unto him in all things/' — Thi^ 
appears to be an absolute gift of land (that is, of' 
the proprietary right that was vested in the sove- 
reign, which must be distinguished from the^.i?i-* 
jsessory right vested in the ryot or occupant) made 
by the king, or rajah, to a learned brahman.; 
which points out clearly where the property of 
land, in the most extensive sense of the word^ 
was placed : and the reader will observe, that th’e 
donoi expresses some distrust of the future con- 
duct of the oiEcers of government under his suc- 
cessors, by stating the merit of giving., and the de- 
merit of taking avoay^ and urging them to leave ii ' 
as be had granted it i as if he were conscious that 
they might hereafter, in virtue of the sovereign 

An oblation in the moutli or hand of a brahman, is far bet- 
ter than offerings to holy lire : it nexei diops, it never dies, 
it is never consumed. A gift to one not a brahman, produces 
fruit of a middling standard ; to one who calls himself a brah- 
man, double ; to a well-read braliman, a hundred thousand* 
fold ; to one who has read all the ^edas^ infinite*'* 

The date is the 33d Sambot, and 21st day of the month 
Maargat being twenty.three years before Chiust, says the 
writer of this article* 


power. 



power, resume it. It also appears that this gift 
of the absolute property, does not at all afFe<£t the 
possessory property ot those who till the land-, upon 
■whom he lays his commands, that they will pay 
unto him what they have been accustomed to pay 
to government. [’] 

In Egypt and in Hindostan, not only landed 
property, but every thing else, seems to have been 
hereditaiy. I do not find that in any other of the 
Asiatic states, these peculiarities existed. Upon 
this circumstance alone, I conceive, the advan- 
tage which those two countries enjoyed beyond 
all the other Asiatic states, of possessing landed 
property, wnth all the benefits which are annexed 
to it, and wdnch result from it, depended. When, 
in the book of Genesis, we are told that the people 
sold to Joseph their lands for food, it appears 
to me, that it must have been the possessory pro- 
perty that they sold ; at least this would be the 
case, if the fifth part of the produce, which Pha- 
S.AOH laid up against the years of scarcity, was 
the rent payable to him for their lands ; and such 
seems to have been the case : and when Joseph 
restored the people again to the possession of their 
land, renewing or establishing the obligation 

['] I do not find, in the Researches, any remarks made 
upon these engraved plates, which have any reference to the 
state of landed property ; but many upon thp mythological 
digressions, which occupy by far the greatest part of the in* 
sciiptions. 
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iipoa ’cliem to pay a fifth part of the annual pro- 
duce to Pharaoh, 1 apprehend he gave them 
back their land, as they seem before to have held 
it in hereditary posscssionv So that, from these 
circumstances, k would appear the lands of Egypt 
were possessed by the tribe of husbandmen nearly 
upon the same footing that the ryots in Hando* 
Stan possess their lands. If such were the circum- 
stances under Joseph’s management, the same 
would also be the circumstances under SEsosrras, 
when he made a new division of the lands, proba- 
bly, upon the occasion of making an allotment 
of land to the military, or, possibly, only for the 
purpose of improving his revenues j he would re- 
place the occupiers of the soil, or the hereditary 
husbandmen, in the same situation that they 
were before. Indeed it appears to me, that the 
profession of husbandry being hereditary, necessa- 
rily involves these circumstances; because, the 
state depending upon this class of people for the 
revenue which the land produces, the father, 
whose sons are bound to keep up the profession of 
husbandrj", ought certainly to furnish them with 
the means of exercising it : so that this state of 
possessory property seems to result from the insti- 
tution of hereditary husbandmen ; and the one be- 
comes a natural consequence, or attendant of the 
other. j In this way, I account for the twofold 

exist- 

There is a passage in Diodokus Sicuics, b. i. s. 2. 

c. 25, 
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existence of landed property in Hindostan, which 
1 have distinguished by the terms, absolute pro- 
perty, entitling to the rent, and existing in the so- 
vereign, who may transfer or assign it ; and pos- 
sessory property, liable for the rent, and existing in 
the husbandman (ryot', or occupant, under the 
obligation of cultivating it, so as to produce rent 
or revenue to the state, or its substitute •, which, 
being constitutionally hereditary, and also trans- 
ferable, is to all intents and purposes property j 
but always subservient to, and dependent upon, 
the person who is absolute proprietor of the same 
subjecT:. L'j 

In 

c. 25, which represents the class of labourers or husbandmen 
as taking the lands which belonged to the king, or the priests, 
or the soldiers, at a moderate rent for a rime, to cultivate 
them. The rent of the king’s land, which was the whole 
country, except what was allotted to the priests and the sol- 
diers, was fixed at a fifth part of the produce ; I susped, there- 
fore, that the temporary leases should, in this passage, be 
confined to the lands of the priests, and perhaps also of the 
boldiers, if they did not laboiu their own lands. Upon this 
subjedl, the reader will exercise his own judgment ; but with 
resped to Hindostan, whatever the cause may be, the fad k 
indisputable. 

[^] I know not if the terms which I have made use of, be 
the most proper for the puipose of marking this distindion of 
landed property in Hindostan. All that I am anxious to esta- 
blish, IS, that .such a dutinBion adually exists ; and that, 
when a prince calls the ryot, or occupant, who has the here- 
ditary, transferable, but conditional, property of the land, 

for 
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In dire<ft -opposilion, therefore, to the praQicc 
and the prejudices of Europe, the immediate la- 
bourers of the soil, who, among the Anglo-Saxons 
and the Anglo-Normans, and all the other baiba- 
rians of the north, were the degraded slaves of so- 
ciety, in ancient Hindostan w'ere the most fa- 
voured subjefts of government, being the only 
permanent possessors of land, which they held by 
perpetual hereditary tenures in small allotments, 
or farms, immediately and diredly under the au- 
thority of the prince, with only the intervention 
of the officer, through whom the rents were paid 
to government. An intelligent writer, who gives 
the most diredl information on this subjed, ex- 
presses himself, in resped to the present Hindoo 
establishments, in the following manner : “ The 
ryots, who are the husbandmen, or peasantry, 
hold diredly of the prince, by immemorial usage, 
as perpetual tenants in capile.'’ * — This allusion 
to the feudal tenures of Europe, is attended with 
some perplexity ; because the tenants who held 
in capita of the princes in Europe, were exclusively 
mihtarj tenants j and this expression never was 

for the purpose of cultivation and the production of rent, the 
onjanevy he by no means renounces his own propiietary rights, 
|Dy which he claims the rent, and on the failure of which he 
pnay, as the absolute ptopnetory transfer the possessory property 
thus forfeited to another. We shall see afterwards, however;, 
with how much reluClance this was done. 

f Grant on Zenji ndairy Tenures^ p. i and 2. 

applied, 
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applied, in. feudal times, to tenants, nor any 
other possessors of land, Mr. Grant’s meanings 
however, is sufficiently obvious, and, as he applies 
it, perfedly just. But there is always some risk 
in applying the technical phraseology of one coun- 
try to the peculiar institutions of another ; and 
the more so, in this instance, because there are a 
set oi feudal vassals in India, '.vho adually hold 
land, or draw the rents of it, by the tenure of mi~ 
litary service, under the denomination of jagheer- 
dars ; but these tenures, like the heneficia of, or 
fiefs of Charlemagne, were but temporary, or life- 
rent assignments, of Mahomedan institution, and 
not hereditary possessions, like all the institutions 
of the Hindoos. Every person who has visited 
that country, knows that the whole Hindoo peo- 
ple are divided into casts, and that professions, 
and even ofnces,['"] as well as property, are here- 
ditary. This allotment of land, therefore, among 
them, appears to be but a branch of a general in- 
stitution. 

[*"j The Maratta state may now be reckoned the only 
independent Hindoo government that exists in Hindostan. 
In the second volmne of the Asiatic Researches, there is a 
short account ofit, translated by Mr. William CHAMBaas, 
in which I find the following observation : “ When one of 
their chiefs that held employments, or jagheers, &c. dies, his 
son, though of inferior abilities, or an infant, succeeds im- 
mediately to the employment, the business of which is con- 
ducted by a deputy till he becomes of age, and the monthly 
stipend, or jaghcer, &c, is given to his family and rela- 
tions.” 


The 
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The rent of the lands in HindosLan, consti- 
tuted (as It did in every other Asiatic govern- 
ment) the revenues of the prince, and was coilcft- 
ed by particular ofScers, who, according to one 
account given of them, were called choudnes , ["] 
but it is Very irnmaterial under what name they 
might be distinguished : they were, in respedl to 
duty, the same ofHcers who are at present called 
zemindars, who were checked and controied in 
their official condud ; so highly impoitanr, both 
to the subjed and the state ; by another set of 
officers, who have obtained the name of canongoes: 
at least, I think, tbeie is great reason to suppose, 
that this system of colledion and control, which 
the famous Hindoo financier, Tudor Mull, 
established in the reign of Akber, was founded 
upon the ancient establishments of the Hindoos. 
These two classes of officers formed the coUeSors 
and controllers of the public revenues in Hmdo- 
stan ; but the duty of the last, seems principally 
to have been direded to the protedion of the 

[^] I transcribe tlie following passage from Sir Charles 
House’s Dissertation on the Landed Property of Bengal, As 
far as can be ascertained from the narrations of history, it 
appears that, in times prior to the irruptions of the Maho« 
ynedans, the rajahs, who held their residence at Delhy, and 
possessed the sovereignty of Hindostan, deputed oiiicers to 
colietfl: their revenues (kheraje), who were called, in the In^ 
dian language, choudries/’ — This information was communis 
cated to the author by Mirza Mohsin, a magistrate of 
extensive learning, and unimpeached integrity/^ 

hus- 



lusbandman from the oppressions or impositions 
®f the former, ["j It appears to me that, among 
the Hindoos, both those appointments would be 
hereditary j because, even under the Mogul go- 
vernment, being vested in Hindoos, they were 
allowed, generally (and, in the one instance, in- 
variably), to be so continued ; in compliance, I 
presume, with the habits of that people ; among 
whom, from the existing practice of the Maratt'’. 
state (the only really independent Hindoo govern- 
ment in Hindostan), offices, as well as professions 
and property, appear to have been hereditary. They 
were paid by the government, either by a salary, 
®r allowance in money, or by a portion of land 
exempted from the payment of rent i it would ap- 
pear, I think, that this last mode was the most 
prevalent ; and, in this case, the land being an- 
sesed to the hereditary office, would create a spe- 
cies of hereditary property. When the chondry, or 
zemindar^ had no land allotted to him, he would 
lie paid in money ; and, to simplify this payment,, 
he would be desired, in place of receiving his al- 
lowances back from the treasury, to retain a eer- 

[°} The ordinances ofMESu say, ch. -vu. art. So i “His 
^the king’s) annual revenues, he may receive from Ins whole 
dominions, through hts eolleSots." — Art, 8i . “ Here and 
there he must appoint many sorts of intelligent supervisors, 
who may inspeft all the afts of the officers engaged in hts 
liuslness.”' — The general principle seems here to be laid down : 
she modification was probably the system which was revive4 
by Tvnoa Mcii.. 
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tain proportion of what he colleftedj which has 
since been regulated to one-tenth part of the rent 
that it was his duty to realize; forming, in the 
language of Europe, a commission for the trouble 
of colledtion. But European prepossessions, in 
respect to landed property, have made this single 
tenth more than equivalent to the other nine- 
tenths-, in right of which the property has been 
transferred, by their influence, first in theory, and 
afterwards in praEiice, from the government to the 
zemindar. 

It has astonished me, that in the speculations 
upon the Mogul government in India, a reference 
has not been made to the decided and charade- 
ristic distindions which mark, by opposition, the 
Mahomedan from the Hindoo institutions. With 
such a criterion, it is impossible to err. All the 
institutions of the Mahomedans, made by, and 
conferred upon, Mahomedans, are personal -, all the 
institutions of the Hindoos appear to have been 
hereditary -, insomuch, that where they have beep 
adopted by the Mahomedan government, and are 
appropriated to Hindoos, the hereditaiy rule seems 
to have been adhered to. Wherever these distinc- 
tions apply, the inference must be decisive and 
certain. All the military appointments, including 
the higher offices of the Mogul government, 
where supreme authority and command are de- 
legated, assuredly were of Mahomedan institu- 
tion i and not one of them was hereditary. But 

G the 
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the agricultural and financial arrangements, under 
tire immediate agency of Hindoos, are continued, 
even under the authority of the Mahoniedan go- 
vernment, generally by the hereditary rule of suc- 
cession. 1 find this to be a delicate subjed, as it has 
excited ' much disputation, both in India and 
Europe, respeding, in particular, the zeviindarry 
appointment. 1 do not enlist myself under either 
paity ; for, unluckily, the dispute has acquired 
the violence and the virulence of a party differ- 
ence, which never fails to drive opponents so widely 
asunder from one another, that the middle ground, 
where truth may be found, is deserted. To me 
it appears, that each of them have stated 
but that they have deduced erroneous conclusions 
from those fads. It cannot be questioned, that 
the rule for conferring zemindarry appointments, 
by the authority of the Mogul government, has, 
in general, been hereditary succession j the appoint- 
ments having been very constantly to persons 
who were of the family of the preceding zemin- 
dars. I may, at random, say, that not one in 
twenty have been appointed under different cir- 
cumstances. The adoption of this pradice ap- 
pears to me to have arisen, in the first place, 
froni the appointment having been originally 
borrowed from the Hindoos ; and in the second 
place, and principally, because it was at first en- 
tirely confined to Hindoos, whose customs were 
therefore followed. But to infer, from this cir- 
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cumstance, that zemindars were the land-proprie- 
tors of their distrids, appears to me a very gross 
error. There can be no question, that the ap- 
pointment of a zemindar is an office. To deny 
this, appears to me like denying that a man has a 
nose upon his face. The refutation is etfeded in 
the same manner ; we point to the nose-, we point 
to the zemindarry sunnud. Of the two, the evi- 
dence in the last case seems to be the strongest ; 
for upon the feature in question, the word nose 
is not written ; but in the sunnud^ the word offi.ce 
is expressly written, and the appointment declared 
to be an office. Neither can there be any doubt, 
that the Mogul government reserved to itself the 
power of conferring this office upon whomsoever 
it pleased ; but it was the common pradice (as I 
suppose, from the causes before assigned) to ad- 
here, generally, to the family, or hereditary suc- 
cession. Examples enough can be produced, of 
deviations from this pradice, to establish the au- 
thority which the government could and did ex- 
ercise upon this head, of departing from the rule 
of hereditary succession which it commonly ob- 
served ; but still the pradice was by much too 
general, to be supposed to proceed from the 
chance or casualty (which occuis in other govern- 
ments) of continuing to a son the appointment 
which his father had held, without any special 
motive for following this rule, which was, by no 
means congenial to Mabomedans. If such were 
G 2 the 
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the motive, why was it confined to the appoint- 
ment or office held by Hindoos f Why did it not 
extend to the appointments appropriated toMaho- 
medans, as frequently and as generally ? Can this 
be alledged ? Is there, in this resped, the small- 
est degree of comparison between them ? — Cer- 
tainly not ! So general an effed could not exist 
without a cause. 1 have assigned what appears 
to me aii adequate cause, which, at the same 
time, is consistent with the fads that are stated by 
both 'parties ; but upon this the reader will form 
bis own judgment. The subjed will again occur, 
to undergo a more minute examination. 

The first Mahomedan invaders of Hindostan 
were instigated by religious zeal, and inflamed by 
avarice, making conquests to plunder and destroy, 
and being impelled equally by religion and the 
love of lucre, to despoil the pagan temples, and 
to appropriate the jewels and the golden images . ['’] 

When 

Sultan M'\H\tooD, of Ghizni, who was the first suc- 
cessful Mahomedan invader of Hindostan, soon after succeed- 
ing Hs father, SuBACTAGi, made avow, if ever he should 
be blessed with tranquillity in his own dominions, to turn 
his arms against the idolaters of Hindostan which vow he 
most religiously kept. His long and prosperous reign was a 
constant succession of successful invasions ; returning after 
each back to Ghizni, loaded with golden images and trea- 
sures. From Bimiy in Nagracut, he brought 700,000 
golden dinars, 700 7nanndi (each maund about forty pound 
weight) of gold ard sJver plate, foity maunds of pure gold, 
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When the tribute of homage was required by 
them from a native prince, it consisted in a sub- 
sidy, for which the prince alone was accountable ; 
and there was no interference on the part of the 
conqueror with the internal financial arrangements 
of his state. During the inroads rather than the 
conquests of the Ghiznian and Ghorrean invaders, 
and even during the more completely established 
Patan government, the same system was, in ge- 

in ingots, 2006 maunds of silver bullion, and twenty maunds of 
various jewels, set, which had been colle€led from the time 
of Bime.’* — In the next invasion, he brought twenty millions 
of dirms, 53,000 captives, 350 elephants, besides jewels, 
pearls, and precious effeds, which could not be estimated. 
After many profitable incursions, one very arduous expedi- 
tion he seems to have undertaken from motives purely reli- 
gious ; foi the image which was the objed of it, was made of 
stone ; but it was an idol of great fame, and of great magni- 
tude. After crossing two deserts, and fighting several very 
perilous battles, Mahmood wa^ at last successful : he took 
Deo, and got the formidable Sumriat in his power, who was a 
stone idol, five yards in height, upon whom the conqueror 
was resolved to wreak his vengeance, by breaking him to 
pieces. But what was the astonishment of the operators, 
when the belly of the image w'as found to be filled with dia- 
monds, rubies, and pearls ! A pait of this idol was earned 
to Ghizni in triumph, and a part was sent to Mecca. It was 
a custom among these idolaters,’* saysFERiSHXA, to wash 
Biimnat every morning and evening with fresh water from 
the Ganges, though that liver is about 500 crores (rooo 
miles) distant.”— In ihe temple a bell was suspended by a 
golden chain, which w'eighed forty maunds ,-r-Dovv*s Ferish^ 
fa, voi. i. 
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neral, continued. Where the lands were ap- 
propriated by the conquerors, as they seem to 
have been in the neighbourhood of Delhy and 
Agra, and in the fertile tradl between the two 
rivers, Ganges and Jumna, the Hindoo husband- 
men seem to have paid their rents into the impe- 
rial treasury, or to the agents of the government, 
through the channel of Hindoo colleiftors ; and 
even where Mahomedan governors, or viceroys, 
had supplanted the rajahs of the country, in pro- 
vincial situations, the Hindoo officers, corre- 
spondent to the zemindars, were employed by 
them to colled the rents and revenues immedi- 
ately from the husbandmen ; for which duty 
hardly any of the Mahomedan adventurers would 
be found duly qualified. In general, such men were 
soldiers of fortune, perhaps incapable of writing, 
and totally unacquainted wdth the manners, the 
habits, and the prejudices of the ryots. In the 
English version which Colonel Dow gives of Fe- 
jiishta’s history, 1 found no dired evidence of 
these circumstances , but a literal translation of a 
passage in that author, with which I have been 
favoured by a gentleman well qualified to give it, 
states this matter past doubt, and gives, at the 
same time, a striking pidure of the circumstances 
attending the possession of land in Hindustan at 
that period j which was during the reign of Alla- 
UL-niEN, who assumed the designation of Se~ 
cimder Sam, or the Second Alexander. He had 
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acquired the government by the murder of his 
sovereign, Sultan Jelal-itl-dien Firose, to 
which he seems to have been instigated by the 
possession of great wealth, acquired from a suc- 
cessful invasion of the Decan ; and he trusted 
that it would support him in his usurpation. His 
government was at first tyrannical, but vigorous, 
repelling all attacks that were made against him. 
He then gave way to unbounded expence and 
dissipation, consuming more than the revenues of 
his empire. Under these circumstances, he list- 
ened to the suggestions of some advisers, who 
pointed out the danger that was likely to arise 
from predominant abuses ; the principal of which 
seemed to be the accumulation of wealth and 
power into few hands. This seemed to alarm his 
apprehensions, and to prompt an immediate ex- 
ertion of his fortitude and great vigour of mind. 
He determined to accomplish a complete revo- 
lution, both in resped to himself and his govern- 
ment, in order to multiply his own resources, and 
to cut off all the attainments of individuals. He 
prohibited the use of wine, and spirituous liquors, 
to which he had been much addided, and' set 
the example himself, by abstaining from them ; 
he allowed no marriages without his particular li- 
cense ; no private meetings without his leave : he 
seized upon the wealth, and confiscated the estates, 
of Mussulmans and Hindoos, without distindion, 
appropriating their riches to himself j redyeing 
C4 ail 
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all his subjefts to the same level of poverty, and 
cutting off all emoluments of office. Then fol- 
lows the passage before alluded to, which is trans- 
lated in these words : “ After the above regula- 
tions, the Sultan wished also to introduce into the 
country, rules for making the colieftions, both 
from the poor and opulent ryots ; so that the au- 
thority which the mocuddms" (latterly subordi- 
nate officers, or agents of the zemindar, vvlio col- 
ledled, and were accountable to him for the land- 
rents of villages } but possibly at that time they 
might be independent colledlors, and pay the 
rents immediately to the Musselman officers of 
government) “ and choudnes" (latterly the sub- 
ordinate colleftors of small distrids, upder the 
zemindars j but at the time alluded to, I imagine 
they were substitutes for the zemindars) “ exer- 
cised over the inferior ryots, might be abolished- 
He therefore ordered that one-half of the pro- 
duce should be confiscated^ ascertained by measure- 
ment ; and reduced the niocuddms and choudries 
to the level of the mass of ryots ; so that the opu- 
lent might not throw the burden from themselves 
on. their poorer neighbours ; and the fees previ- 
ously colleded by the mocuddims, for their own 
behoof, were pow received into the exchequei [’] 

The 

[‘>3 The translation of this passage by Dost, is in the fol- 
lowing words : “He ordered a tax of half the real annual pro- 
duce pf the lands tp be raised over alj the empire, and to be 

regu. 
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The historian afterwards mentions, that so hard 
did these regulations bear on the mocuddams and 
cbotidries, that whereas “ formerly they rode on 
horseback, clad in armour, or clothed in rich 
dresses, and amused themselves in hunting, like 
the nobiht}^, their wives were now obliged to hire 
themselves out as servants.” 

This passage appears to me to be replete with 
information. The objed of ALLA-uL-DiEir 
was to impoverish all ranks of men, and to aug- 
ment the riches and the revenues, and exalt the 
power, of the sovereign. We know not what 

regularly transmitted to the exchequer. He appointed oS- 
.cers to superintend the colledors, who were to take care that 
the zemindms should take no more from the poor farmers than 
in proportion to the estimate which they had given in of their 
estates ; and, in case of disobedience or neglefl, the supeiin^ 
tendants were obliged to refund the overplus, and to pay a 
fine for the oppression.’* — I am informed that Colonel Dow, 
who had not a perfed knowledge of the Persian language, 
made his translation of Ferisht\’s history through the aid 
ofhis moonshies (Persian instru(flors), with whom I well know 
he passed much ofhis time ; and that they explained to him, in 
the Moor language (the common dialefi: of the country, in 
which he was more conversant) such passages m the history 
as he did not clearly understand. Comparing the above with 
the literal translation, it has very much the appearance of 
such an explanation as a moonsliy was likely to give it. It 
must be recollefted, that the official terms of finance were not 
then so well known as they are at present, espcially to mili- 
tary men. Aela-ul-^ien reigned tw^ei^ty- three years, and 
died A, D, 
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tlie eatablished rent of the land was, immediately 
before this arbitrar)? ad. of his administration ; 
but, as some of the ryots are represented to have 
been comparatively wealthy, it must have been 
moderate. Under the Hindoo government, the 
ylveen Akbery states the rent of the land to have 
been only a sixth part of the produce ; and, ac- 
cordingly, \n ordinances ^Menu, the ryots, 
or husbandmen, are represented as employing ser- 
vants under them. ['^] In the ordinances of the 
Pundits, we find that, from this circumstance, 
VIZ. the modeiation of the government rent, land 
was sometimes let by the possessory owner, or 
ryot, to a sub-tenant ; and, in this case, the pri- 
vate rent was generally the same which the owner 
paid to government, viz. a sixth part of the pro- 
duce. Under these favourable circumstances, 
the situation of the ryots in Hindostan might be 
something similar to that of respedable yeomanry 
in European countries j and their lelative sit ua- 

['] The following article, \\hich abcertains this circum.. 
stance, seems at the same time to shew the footing upon 
uhich these owners of the land held their hereditary posses- 
sions ; If land be injured by the fault of the farmer himself, 

if he fails to so^jj it m due iimey he shall be fined ten times 
as much as the king’s share of the ciop that might otherwise 
have been laised; but onty five times as much, if it was the 
fault of his ser-vauts^ without his knowledge/’ — Ch. vuia 
art, 243. 

^ Ch. xiii. of Shares in the Cultivation of Land. 
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tion, in re&pecl to one another, would be better 
and worse, according to the capacity and indus- 
try of the individual ; but the reader will observe, 
that they never could become great /a?2s^ proprie- 
tors, even upon this footing, because their por- 
tions of land seem to have been limited ; since it 
required a {larticular grant from government to 
hold a possessory property involving the allot- 
ments of many lyots; which formed what has 
been called a talookdarry. Alla-ul-dien raised 
the government rent to one-half of the produce ; 
which was a pretty sure mode of impoverishing 
the ryots. I make no remark upon the diffeicnt 
mode of expressing this transadbion in the two 
different translations. The reader, I think, will 
allow, that by whatever name it is mentioned, 
the assessment must have been a full and adequate 
lent for the land, or rather what may be styled a 
rack-rent. It also appears, that the Hindoo coi- 
ledtors here mentioned, jvere themselves ryots s 
and that, upon being stripped of the advantages 
they had before derived or exafted, as fees of of- 
fice, from the poor ryots, they weie reduced from 
great opulence and ostentation, to poverty and 
humility. 

Towards the close of the Patan government, 
in the disgraceful and oppressive reign of Sultan 
Mahummud, son of Yeas-ul-dien Tuglick 
Shah, the following pidure is drawn of the 
country, by the pencil of the historian : “ The 
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farmers were forced to % to the woods, and to 
maintain themselves by rapine. The lands being 
left uncultivated, famine began to desolate the 
w'hole provinces; and the sufferings of the people 
obliterated from their minds every idea of go- 
vernment and subjedtion.” — “ About this time,” 
it is added, “ the taxes {rents) were so heavily 
imposed, and exacted with such rigour and cru- 
elty by the olScers of the revenue, that the whole 
extent of that fertile country between the two 
rivers, Ganges and Jumna, was particularly op- 
pressed. The farmers, weary of their lives, in 
one day set fire to their Ovvn houses, and retired 
to the woods with their families and cattle.” The 
vindictive monarch hunted them down like wild 
beasts, and without mercy destroyed many of 
them. In this reign, it is mentioned, that Nu- 
ZERcr Kean, a hfahomedan, “who had taken 
the whole province of Bidder at one crore of ru- 
pees, finding himself xinable to make good the 
contract, rebelled.” — The following are the mea- 
suies which were adopted by the Sultan, for re- 
instating the country : “ He appointed an inspec- 
tor, for the regulation of all that related to hus- 
bandry, by the name of amier-kohi, who divided 
the country into districts of sixty miles square, 
under a sheikdjr, who was to be answerable for 
its cultivation and improvement. Above a hun- 
dred sheikdars received their appointments at 
once, and seventy lacks of rupees weie issued out 

of 
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of the royal treasury, to enable them to carry on 
their works.” But the death of Mahummud, 
’.vhich, after an unprosperous reign of twenty- 
seven years, took place A. D. 1351, seems to 
have prevented the result of this measure from 
being recorded. 

The successor of Mahummud was Firose 
Shah, a monarch seemingly intended by Provi- 
dence to compensate, in some degree, for the 
ruinous measures of his predecessor. Fie appears 
TO have given the whole attention of an ingenious 
and well-regulated mind to the restoration of agri- 
culture. He formed a great variety of canals 
across the country, between the Ganges and Jum- 
na, to answer the double purpose of cultivation 
and water-carriage ; and, by cutting through a 
high ground, and changing the direction of a 
river, he brought water to the sterile country of 
Serhmd, and rendered it fertile. I do not find 
any circumstances mentioned, that throw light 
upon his financial arrangements. After a reign 
of thirty-eight years, the historian thus enume- 
rates his benefactions to mankind : “ He built 
fifty great sluices, forty mosques, thirty schools, 
twenty caravanseras, a hundred palaces, five hos- 
pitals, a hundred tombs, ten baths, ten spires, a 
hundred and fifty wells, a hundred bridges,” &c. 
He died A. D. 1388. It is observed by Ferish- 
TA, that, during his reign, “ Bengal became, in 
a great measure, independent of the empire, pay- 
ing 
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ing only a small acknowledgment annually, by 
way of present. He exadled no other terms of 
the Decan ; so that these two great members 
were now lopped off from the government of 
Delhi.” ^ ^ . 

N ine years of cii il wars and distradlions succeed'* 
ed the reign of Firose Shah, during which, 
the most of the governors of the provinces, and 
the tributary rajahs, rendered themselves inde- 
pendent. These dissentions and divisions in- 
vited into Flindostan the arms of the invincible 
Tamerlane, who, in the year 1397, made a 
progress of conquest and massacre, from the Sind 
to Delhy. No force that dared to oppose him, 
could withstand the regulated valour of bis hardy 
Tartars, who were equally familiarized to fatigues 
and dangers. Of a very different description were 
the enervated cavalry of Hindostan ; and the in- 
fantry weie composed of a rabble, whom to attack 
was to disperse. It appears to me, that all the 
Mahomedan conquerors of Hindostan, owed their 
superiority over the Hindoos to the expert ca- 
valry of which their armies were entirely com- 
posed, who were generally formed of Tartar 
troops, or of some other people^, bred like them 
in a pastoral state of society. The troops of the 
native rajahs, on the other hand, consisted chiefly 
of infantry, with some elephants ; peihaps they 

^ Do^t^s Fcrlbhtaj rol. i. fiom p. 541, 
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tnlght be personally brave (so some of the uijali- 
poots were represented), but without discipline, 
and therefore very easily discomfited, and put to 
the rout, by good horse. This advantage, espe- 
cially under such leaders as TAivitRLANE and 
Baber, seems to have been equal to what, in 
modern times, we have seen the military disci- 
pline of Europe attain over the same people. 
When Tamerlane arrived at Deihy, being en- 
camped on the opposite side of the river Jumna, 
he crossed with only seven hundred chosen horse, 
to reconnoitre the city, which he intended to at- 
tack. Against this handful of troops, twenty- 
seven armed elephants, and five thousand infar- 
try, sallied out of the city. The elephants were 
attacked by a seled band (the heroes of Chighitta), 
and their drivers slain : the unwieldy animals, 
recoiling upon the Hindoo troops, threw them 
into confusion, which the Tartars rendered com- 
plete, by charging with irresistible effect. The 
rout became general, and the havoc was rather a 
massacre than a battle. The nominal emperor 
made his escape from the city, which submitted 
to the conqueror. 

Thus was the conquest of Hmdosan accom- 
plished by Tamerlane. But such an exploit 
never would have been deemed a complete con- 
quest by any other person j as he prosecuted it 
no farther, abandoning the country, after the 
plunder of Deihy, and never returning to it again- 

It 



It seems to me to have been a mere incursion,- 
which produced no immediate change whatevef 
upon the government ; and therefore it ought not 
to stand recorded as an sera in the annals of Hin- 
dostan, nor to be regarded as the commencement 
of the Mogul Dynasty ; which, in my judgment, 
originated rn Sultan Baber. [“] But the Mo- 
gul raonarchs themselves 'have been proved to 
claim their descent from the invincible Tamer- 
lane, and to found upon his conquests their 
right to imperial sway ; a vanity which eastern 
•writers have not failed to gratify. Upon the de- 
parture of Tamerlane, all the subahdars of the 
different provinces relapsed into rebellion, and 

[*3 If Tamerlane wrote a tuzuc (Institutes), which was 
special to Hindostan, it indicates his intention to have esta-= 
bhshed his government there; or perhaps it might have been 
applied to Chi zee Khan’s government, who acknowledged 
Tamerlane’s supremacy, and sent him tribute : but the very 
existence of such a tuzuc seems to imply, that the one^hich 
has been translated into English, was not intended for that 
country, at least not specially as some writers seem to sup- 
pose, The argument, of some parts of Akber’s government 
having been modelled upon that of Tamerlane, is not con- 
clusive, The tuzuc was accessible to Akber: he might 
adopt the institutions of Tamerlane^ to whatever country 
they were onginaily applied. In the mode of ascertaining the 
Lnid-rcnts by measurement, Akber seems to have copied the 
plan of Cob \d, king of Persia, vvhich v as cauied into execu- 
tion by his son Noor3Hler\ an. In these remarks, I have 
nothing but corisistency In view. I \ rcspccl to my own sub’-r 
it Is a matter of perEct mdifFcrencc, 
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started up again into independent princes, [‘] 
throwing off their allegiance to Delhy ; the go- 
vernment of which became circumscribed to the 
limits of a province, incumbered with the mock 
state of an imperial establishment. Whether a 
prescribed tract of country was to be denominated 
a province, or an independent kingdom, depended 
upon the allotment of the land-rent, which con- 
stituted the essential revenue of the state : where- 
ever it concentred, it established sovereignty, un- 
rivalled and uncontroled by any internal compe- 
tition ! When it flowed into the imperial trea- 
sury, the intermediate subahdar continued a 
faithful servant of the crown 5 but if he inteicept- 
ed it, and applied it to his own aggrandizement, 
he immediately became an independent prince, 
completely absolute, in respeft to the country he 
governed, and only to be subdued by a power 
that was extraneous. 

Between the reputed conquest of T amerl ane, 
and the invasion of Sultan Baber, there elapsed 
a period of a hundred and twenty-seven years, [“] 

['] Guzeiat was ruled by Khan Azim Ziffer Khanj 
Malva, by Delawir Khan; Owde Kinoge, Kuuab, and Ji- 
onpoor, by Sultan-ul-Shisk Kkaja Jeh4.n, Lahore, De- 
bulpoor, and Multan, by Chizek Khan, Sammana, byGHA- 
XET Khan , Beany, by Sheems Khan, &c. — ^Dow’s Ferishta, 
voLii. s. 2. 

[“] Tamerlane’s conquest Was accomplished in the yeat 
139*5, and Baber advanced to Delhy, A, D. 1525. 
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\vliich ought not to be annihilated in the annaij 
of Hindostan ; although, in the result, it did not 
produce a very material change in the circum- 
stances and situation of the empire. During that 
interval, nine nominal emperors had reigned at 
Delhy; of whom four were distinguished for vi- 
gour of administration, and success ; but what 
they did recover of the empire, was again lost, 
through the imbecility of their successors, [“j 
Sultan Ibrahim, the last of the Patan emperors, 
succeeded to two successive vigorous administra- 
tions, but did not himself possess correspondent 
abilities. In a reign of twenty years, he had to 
struggle against the opposition of brothers, and 
refradory omrahs. Nevertheless, at the time 
when Baber invaded Hindostan, he is said to 
have been master of the country from the Sind to 

[''] These emperors, in the ordei in which they succeeded one 
another, were, Mahmoob, whose reign had been interrupted 
by the invasion of Tameklane, and who resumed his situa. 
tion at Delhy upon Tamerlane’s departure ; Dowlat Khan, 
an infant ; Chizer Khan, whom Tamerlane left viceroy 
of Moultan, Lahore, and Dibulpoor, and who assumed the em- 
pire in the naime of Timur Shah, and even remitted part of 
the revenues to Samakcand : he governed with great abi- 
lity; — Mubabeck Shah, his son, was also one of the dis- 
tinguished emperors ; Mahummood Shah ; Alla-ul-dien ; 
Beloli Lodi, whose abilities were very superior ; his son, 
Secusder Sh vh, who was enterprizing, capable, and gene- 
rous ; and, lastly, Ibrahim, who fell in battle, and was sue. 
ceeded by Baber, 
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Behar, and able to bring five hundred thousand 
men into the field ; but they could not be com- 
pared in discipline and valour to those whom Ba- 
ser commanded. 

Sultan Baber, after a life of various fortune, 
checkered by the extremes of disaster and success, 
but always distinguished, on his part, by un- 
daunted resolution and persevering enterprize, 
having at last possessed himself of the states of 
Cabul and Candahar, made inroads into Hindo- 
stan, as if to ascertain the stiengrh and genius of 
its defenders, before he ventured to put all to the 
hazard, by advancing into the heart of the coun- 
try. Upon such occasions, he distributed the 
booty that was acquired, among his soldiers, to 
attach them to his service, and to interest them 
in his undertaking. At last, observes the histo- 
rian, “ Baber, having in several adions perceiv- 
ed the inferiority of the Patan troops to his own, 
determined to delay no longer his final attempt 
upon the empire.” — In the year 1525, he ad- 
vanced into Plmdostan, without staining his pro- 
gress by indiscriminate slaughter, as the remorse- 
less Tamerlane had done : his army, consisting 
only of thirteen thousand horse, who were habi- 
tuated to service. The Patan emperor, Sultan 
Ibrahim, advanced from Delhy at the head of 
a hundred thousand horse, with a thousand ele- 
phants, to oppose him. The advanced guard of 
Baber’s army was defeated, and diivenbackj 
H 2 and 
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and the approaching confiid bore a very threat^ 
ening asped. But Baber mustered all his reso- 
lution, and exerted all his skill. He bad ordered 
chains to be made, with which he linked his guns 
to one another, that the enemy’s numerous troops 
might not charge through them. The superior 
discipline of the Mogul cavalry is thus mention- 
ed by Ferishta : “ So formidable were the Mo- 
guls to the Patans, from their known courage and 
steady order, that the emperor’s unwieldy column 
began to break, and turn thin, before they came 
up to the charge, which was direded at the cen- 
tre of the Mogul army.” — Such an undisciplined 
and dastardly attack, would animate the valorous 
exertions of the Moguls. Ibrahim was killed, 
and his multitudinous army completely put to 
the rout ; and vidory proclaimed Baber the Em~ 
peror of Hindostan. The comparison of this to the 
former invasions of that country, was drawn, it 
sedms, by Baber himself, who, like C.$sar, em- 
ployed his pen upon the subjed of his own mili- 
tary enterprizes, and is thus referred to by Fe- 
rishta : “ This conquest of Hindostan, as Ba- 
ser himself writes, in his commentaries, was cer- 
tainly superior to that of ^y former conqueror. 
Sultan Mahmoop, of Ghizni, 'was not only a 
powerful emperor, but the country was at that 
time divided into a number of kmpdomsf^} which 

greatly 

[•"} This is a faft of some importaoce, Mahmood’s go- 
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greatly facilitated his enterprize, Shah-ul-dien 
Ghori brought an army of 120,000 men with 
him, w'hen the kingdom was not so powerful. 
The like may be said of Timur, who ravaged 
Hindostan, when it was torn to pieces by civil 
commotions. But the army of Sultan Baber was 
but a handful, in proportion to that of Sultan 
Ibrahim, who possessed all the countries between 
the Sind and Behar, and could bring 500,000 
men into the field ; while Baber only possessed 
the poor countries of Cabul, Buduchshan, and 
Candahar, the revenues of which were very in- 
considerable.” — Of the treasury, which was very 
rich, Ferishta says, Baber “ reserved not a 
single dinar to himself, but divided it among his 
omrahs and troops,” displaying, upon all occa- 
sions, that generous profusion which seems con- 
genial to a splendid military charadler ! [*■] Ba- 
ber's prudence and gallantry defeated a combi- 
nation of the provincial governors to oppose him ; 
and the country, as far as Ibrahim’s authority 
had extended, gradually submitted to his govern- 
ment. In the year 1 530 he died. Two circum- 
stances are mentioned of him, w'hich mark at 

vemment of Ghizni commenced A. D. 997, and continued 
till the year 1028 ; at which time it appears, from this pas. 
sage, that Hindostan was composed of independent kingdoms, 
governed by their respeftive lajahs, or kings. 

[*] I acknowledge that this observation is exceptionable, 
^nd that there have been heroes who were scrubs, 
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once the goodness of his heart, and the excellence 
of his understanding : “ He so often pardoned in- 
gratitude and treason,” says Ferishta, or his 
translator, “ that he seemed to make a principle 
of rendering good for evil .” — “ Whither soever he 
marched or rode, he always had the road measured 
after him/’L’^J 

In the account that is given of Sheer Shah, 
who dispossessed the succeeding emperor of his 
crown, some circumstances are mentioned, which 
illustrate the state of land property at that 
time in Hindostan. Sheer Shah was originally 
named Ferid. His father was a Patan, or Af- 
ghan adventurer, of the name of Hassen, upon 
whom the subahdar of Jionpoor, in the reign of 
Sultan Secunder, had conferred a jagheer, for 
which he was to maintain five hundred horse, for 
the service of government. Hassen sent his eld- 
est son, Ferid, to take charge of this jagheer, 
remaining himself at Jionpoor with his benefac- 
tor. Upon receiving this charge, Ferid formed 
to himself the resolution of executing his trust 
with attention and justice ; and “ when he arrived 
at his jagheer,” says the Mstoriaq, ^ he adually 
put his resolution in pradtic^' by rendering jus- 
tice to the poor, and reducing to order such of 
the zemindars as opposed his authority. He, by 

[r] Ai-exandee the Great, according to Pliny, took two 
geographers, Diognetus and Bjeton, with him, in Ms' ex- 
pedition into Asia, to measure and describe the roads. 
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this means, had his revenues pundually paid, and 
his country well cultivated.” — From this passage 
of the history it would appear, that the two per- 
gunnahs which formed this jagheer, were under 
Hindoo regulation, in resped to agriculture and 
finance } the rent being coileded by the Hindoo 
colledors, here styled zemindars, who had doubt- 
less an allotment -of land rent-free, or some pecu- 
niary allowance, for their maintenance. When 
Hassen advanced in years, he became attached 
to a concubine, who prevailed upon him to re- 
move Ferid from the management of his jagheer, 
and to confer it upon her own son, who was named 
SoLiMAN j which was accordingly done : and 
Ferid took the common road of other adventur- 
ers, by repairing to the court. He there acquired 
the friendship of Dowlat Khan, who making 
a proffer of his service, through his interest with 
the Emperor Ibrahim, Ferid stated to him, 
“ that his father was now in his dotage, and wholly 
guided by an artful mistress, who deprived both 
himself and his brothers of their patrimonial inhe- 
ritance, and had procured the jagheer for her own 
spurious offspring; that if Dowlat would, there- 
fore, by his interest at court, procure the jagheer 
sunnud in his name, he would promise to pro- 
vide for his father, and maintain, five hundred 
good horse, for the service ot the empire.” — 
This application was made, but was refused by the 
emperor, who expressed some indignation at the 
H 4 attempt 
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attempt 'A a son to sppplant a father: but upon 
the death oi Hassen, which happened soon afi 
terwards, the jagheer was conferred upon Ferid, 

After this successful acquisition, application 
was made to Ferid, in behalf of his brother So- 
EiMAN j to which he replied: “ that he would 
W'illingly give him a proper share of his father's in- 
hetitance sf\ but that he must be excused from 
parting with any of his power.” — About this time, 
the title of sheer-khan was conferred upon Ferid, 
on the occasion of his having very gallantly kille4 
a tyger ; by which appellation he was thencefor- 
ward distinguished. Sultan Mahummud, su- 
bahdar of Jionpoor, having been induced to be- 
friend the claims of Soliman, required Sheer 
Khan to give up a proportion of his jagheer, as 
of right belonging to Soliman. “ Sheer Khan 
returned for answer (in the words of the transla- 
tor ofFERisHTA), “that Mahummue! was very 
much mistaken in this matter : that there were 
no heritable estates in Hindostan, among Maho- 
medans j for that all lands belonged to the king, 
which he disposed of at pleasure : that as h^ hirn- 
self had a persopaf grant of his jagheer, his bre- 
thren were entirely p^of the (Question: that he, 

[»] The inheritance, both from what is said here, and what 
is stated in the literal translation from Ferishta, which fol- 
lows, was confined to manieahle property, and not applied to 
the succession of land 'among Mahomedans at that time in 
|lindostan. 
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bowever, had already consented to give hlo bro^ 
ther So LIMAN a part of the money and moveables, 
according to law.” [^] — I am told, that this trans- 
lation is not corredt ; and I am favoured with the 
following, as literally the words of Ferishta: 
“ It is not the custom of the country, that landed 
estates should belong to any one : this is the 
empire of Hindostan : on whomsoever the king 
confers a jagheer, with him it remains. The 
custom of the sultans has ever been to cause the 
wealth of deceased peisons to be divided among 
their children, in conformity to the Mahornedan 
law ; but to confer authority only on those capa- 
ble of exercising it wisely.” — (A verse). — “ No 
pne seizes on an estate, as an inheritance ; it is 
only acquired by the point of the sword.” — Ac- 
cording to this translation, a jagheer is a landed 
estate-, and landed estates do not belong to any one-, 
but are at the disposal of the king. “ No one 
seizes on a landed estate, as an inheritance.” — I 
suppose, by the Mahomedan law? — We have 
the authority of Ferishta, also, iox zemindars 
being upon this very estate, whom some writers 
Will have to be the land propneiors. The jagheer- 

p] Possibly this veision may contain the c\planation cf 
Colonel Dow’s Persian instrudors upon the passage ; or he 
might dress it, as he thought it would be intelligible to Eu- 
ropeans. The peculiar customs of a country are embarrassing 
to a translator, who wishes to convey an idea of them to per- 
sons who are unacquainted with them# 
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dar and they must settle this point between them; 
and we have seen how Sheer Khan settled it! 
Doubtless there were likewise ryots upon this 
estate, who are styled by the princes themselves, 
the ozvners oj the land. [’’] How are all these 
proprietary claims to be reconciled to one an- 
other ? — I shall repeat my ideas ; and leave the 
reader to his own determination. The absolute 
fro-fierty is the king’s, entitling him to the rent ; 
%vhich he transfers to the jagheerdar, for the sup- 
port of a military force, to be employed in his 
service ; and during the continuance of this obli- 
gation, the estate is the jagheerdar’s. But this 
estate “ no one seizes on as an inheritance." — Upon 
this very estate there are ryots, and there are ze^ 
mindars. The ryots, who are Hindoos, hold the 
heritable possessory property of limited allotments 
of the land ; for which they are bound to pay the 
rent : which rent the zemindar colledls, and is 
accountable for to the king, or his substitute. 
This account appears (to me, at least) to tally 
wdth every thing that is said, in respedl to land, 
of the sovereign, the jagheerdar, the zemindar, and 
the ryots. With respedt to the subject in dispute, 
Mahdmmud forcibly dispossessed Sheer Khan 
of his jagheers ; but the history informs us, that 

[^] Innumerabie are the passages from the histitotes and 
edlfts of princes, that might be quoted in support of thi', as^ 
herticn. For Tamerlane’s authority, p, 21, part L In 
the sequel, numerous examples will occur. 


Sheer, 
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Sheer Khan, having joined the -sabahdar of 
Kurrah, under Sultan Baber, obtained from him 
a military force, with which he drove out Ma.- 
HUMMCD, and got possession of his jagheer, to 
which he added some other pergunnahs. 

Sultan Humaioon, the son and successor of 
the great Baber, was overpowered by the tran- 
scendent abilities and genius of Sheer Khan; 
who, by a regular plan of artful ambition, and a 
successful exertion of the highest political and 
military talents, advanced, step by step, until 
he was enabled, first to rival, and then to conquer, 
his sovereign ; whom he compelled to quit the 
empire, and take refuge in Persia. He then stepped 
into the vacant throne himself, and, under the title 
of Sheer Shah, assumed the entire government 
of Hindostan.E'] During the five years that he 
reigned, he filled Hindustan with his glory, leav- 
ing behind him great and memorable traces of 
his government. His death, w'hich was occa- 
sioned 

['] Feeishta observes, that '‘Sheer Shah very pru- 
dcntly di\ided the kingdom of Bengal among a number of 
omrahs, independent of one another, and appointed K\zi Fa- 
ZihiT} a native of Kurrah, famous foi his learning and poIicr^ 
to superintend the whole/’ VoL li. p. i 65. — Ever since the: 
reign of Fieosk Shah, the possession of Bengal seems to have 
conferred independency. Sheer Shah became first inde- 
pendent there himself ; and the wealth of that government 
probably contributed to elevate him to the musimd. His 
own experience would therefore difiate this policy. 

From Bengal and Sennargaum Sind, or NiLab, 

which 
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Moned by an explosion of gunpowder, made way 
for the restoration of Humaioon ; who having 
obtained an escort of troops from the king of Per- 
sia, advanced into Hindostan ; in the superior 
provinces of which, he for some time supported 
himself, until the dissentions among the claimants 
to the succession of Sheer Shah, occasioning 
cLsContent and division, many of the subahdars 
became disposed to renew their allegiance to the 
son of Baber. But above ail, the prudence, cou- 
rage, and consummate abilities of By ram Khak, 
the instrudor of young Akber, had the most 
decided effeo: in restoring the affairs of Humai- 
oon. The armies which were sent to oppose him, 
he defeated ; and at last, in a decisive battle, 
which was fought near to Serhind, where the two 
emperors stood opposed to one another, and 
where young Akber is said to have shared in the 
engagement, the destiny of Secunder Shah was 
determined; and Humaioon was restored, by 
vidory, to the possession of his crowm. He was 
immediately proclaimed Emperor, at Delhy, and 
very wnseiy confided the reins of government to 
the trusty and able hand which had re-conduded 


wliicli is i^co crores’’ (about 3000 miles), be built cara^ 
vansaries at every stage, and dug a well at the end of ery' 
crore/' — He established horse-posts. — Such was the public 
security during his reign, that travellers and merchants^ 
thro’virg down their goods, went without fear to sleep on 
the highway.*’ — VoLh. p. 170, 

. him 
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iim to the throne. ['] But, in the succeeding ^^eat 
■(A. D. 1555 )» the inoffensive “and virtuous Hu- 
MAiooN, in consequence of an accidental fall, 
suddenly expired ; and as his son Akber was as 
yet but thirteen years and nine months old. By- 
ram Khan continued to condud the affairs of 
the empire, in the capacity of regent. 

“ The first order issued from the throne,” says 
Ferishta, in the version of Colonel Dow, “ af- 
ter dispatching the letters of proclamation, was to 
prohibit the exadion of peshcush from the farmers, 
to let all goods pass toll-free, and to prevent the 

p] The following circumstance is stated in Catrou’i> His- 
torv of the Mogul Empire, which was founded upon the me- 
moirs of Manouchi, who was foity years in the crpacity 

physician to Aurun-gzebe: The first thing Amvyum 

(Humajoon) did, after he was settled on the throne, was to 
reward the faquir chadaula, who first brought him the m\\ s 
of the death of Chircha (Sheer Shah), reconciled the minds 
of the people, and gained him the affedions of the greatest 
part of the Indian lords. The king granted him an esf.ife jv 
fee^ contrary to the laws of the kingdom, and <.onfirmed it to 
Ills posterity for ever. The descendants of this illustrious 
faquir are the only Mahomedans of all the empire, who are 
possessed of any real estate, or can ch*im a property in lands* 
This is a curious particular, resting upon tbe aulhordy of 
Mahjouchi ; and I see no cause ior questioning the truth of 
the fads which he asserts upon his own knowledge, namely, 
the circumstances that existed in the reign of Aurunczebi; ; 
from which it would appear, that this may be considered as 
the first instanc'^ of a grant of land to a Mahomedan, of the 
kind called dturngha^ or hercditar^^., ^ 

iDjii- 
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injurious pradice of pressing labourers to the 
wat.” L*] — This order was calculated to give the 
most favourable impression of the commencing 
reign j which was afterwards distinguished equally 
by glory and wisdom. It is foreign to my present 
view, to enter into the military atchievements 
and heroic exploits of Akber. He very soon as- 
sumed the entire management of his own govern- 
ment, for which he was so pre-eminently qualified. 
One after another, he reduced the subahs and pro- 
vinces to complete submission ; and, at last, every 
where established his undoubted proprietary right 
to the territorial possessions of his empire. L®] He 

then 

I am informed, that this last circumstance is not au- 
thorized by the original. The lemaik upon this passage is : 

There is no mention mode by Ferishta, in the beginning 
of Akber’s reign, of abolishing the custom of pressing la- 
bourers into the raiiitdry service. He abolished tolls, an^ 
certain presents usual on a new accession.^' — It is extraordi- 
nary, what could induce a translator to make such an addition, 
ithout any foundation. As the Persian books of India are 
all manuscripts, might not one copy contain a passage which 
was omitted in another ? 

[s] I re-atate here, that the proprietary right of the sove- 
reign consisted of the disposal of the lands, and the receipt of 
the rents. This might be held by the native prince, or ra- 
jah, who only paid a tribute to the emperor. But if this tri- 
bute was with-held, the country was exposed to be re-con^ 
queicd, and totallv subdued; in which case the sovereignty 
of the laiah was transferred to the emperor, who, of course, 
became the rcvci^ ca of the nv:*;, and the disposei of the lands 5 

lights 
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then entered upon the important and arduous task 
of reforming and regulating the whole impeual 
land-rents and revenues throughout his domi- 
nions, and of establishing them permanently upon 
fixed, general principles, to prevent that fludua- 
tion and uncertainty to which they had hitherto 
been liable, and to protect the ryots from oppres- 
sion. For this purpose, he had not recourse to 
the agency of Mahomedans, which might have 
©■'.erborne and scared the timid and superstitious 
Hindoos ; but with that penetrating discernment 
which could distinguish genius and charader, he 
seleded rajah Tooreu, or Tudor Mull, whose 
faithful, accurate, and judicious discharge of this 
important duty has rendered his name immortal. 
The merits of Tudor Mull were not confined 
to his financial attainments : he was a Hindoo, 
of the chaytriya, or military, tribe, and had dis- 
tinguished himself in the service of the emperor 
as a brave soldier, and a consummate general. 
When Akber made choice of him to regulate 
the finances of his empire, he not only manifested 

rights invariahly attached to Asiatic sovereignty. To pre- 
Vent his own governors, or subahdars, fiom usurping these 
rights, which constituted independence and sovereignty, Fe« 
^iSHTAsays: It was a maxim with to change the 

governors of the provinces every three years, to prevent their 
acquiring too much influence in the countiles under their com- 
mand, and to shew the people that the loyal authority pie- 
vailed through all departments of the empire,”— Vol. ii, 
2SZ4 
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Ills (discernment, by selec^ting the inclmciua!, btit 
bis judgment, by preferring a Hindoo for this pe- 
culiar duty, to a Mussulman* The subjeds who 
were to be benefited, or injured, by these arrange- 
ments, were all Hindoos ; and the agricultural 
and financial departments, so intimately conned- 
ed with one another, were the attainment and 
foimation of that ancient industrious people, vAio 
continued to be, even under theMahomedan go- 
vernment, the sole objeds, and the immediate 
agents, of their operation. The Mahomedan 
chiefs, who w^ere the conquerors of Hindostan, 
were half-civihzed barbarians, proud only of the 
occupation of arms, and unacquainted with the 
complicated attentions which are requisite to rea- 
lize the fruits of the husbandman’s labour into 
the treasury of the prince. At first they only re^ 
ceived a tribute, in the form of a subsidy, from 
the native rajahs, who continued to hold the ab- 
solute n;overnment of their own states ^ and even 
when some of those states Vt^ere taken under the 
immediate government of the Mussulman con- 
querors, by substituting themselves in the place of 
the Hindoo rajahs, and assuming the right to re- 
ceive the land-rent, or revenue, which was all that 
was necessary to complete the revolution, they 
did not attempt to make any alteration in the 
modiftcatioii of its produflion, or payment. 
Fully sensible of their own incapacity, they would 
be careful to preserve the agricultural and reve- 
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nue arrangements which existed among the Hirl* 
doos j regarding that people as the hive of indus- 
trious bees, whose labours were to produce the 
wax and the honey. [’’] But in some of the latter 
reigns, there might have been considerable devia- 
tions from the original plan of management, and 
the exadions were greatly increased; Under the 
reign ofSultan MahuMmud ben TugLic ShAs, 
when the Hindoo ryots deserted their habitations, 
and took refuge in the woods, they must have 
been cruelly oppressed, and possibly the exadions 
were made, undoubtedly they were enforced, 
through Mahomedan agency. [‘] The intelligent 
and philosophic Firose Shah would probably 
corred those errors. In the reign of Sultan Ibra- 
him, which immediately preceded Baber’s con- 
quest, zemindars are mentioned by Ferishta, 
as a part of the establishment of those landed 
estates which constituted jagheers ; and this cir- 
cumstance seems to imply that the Hindoo 
agency, in the colledion of the land-rents, was 

[>»] According to this allusion, the Mahomedans were the 
drones of the society ; but unluckily the drones were armed 
with the stings, contrary to the apiary constitution. 

['] From the translated account of this reign, there ap- 
peared to me some foundation for this conclusion ; but I am 
informed that the original does not support it. The effeft of 
desertion, however, was very likely to arise from this cause. 
Of the superior Mussulman agency, there can be no question, 
which might be equally severe upoii the Hindoo colleftors, and 
the ryots. 


I 
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homedatis might, and afterwards did (as did also 
Christians), acquire the hereditary possession ofland 
upon the pottah tenures of the Hindoos, by pur- 
chasing them from the ryots, with the permission 
of government, or its agents j in which case they, 
in faft, became (in resped to the government) 
ryots, or husbandmen, accountable for the land- 
rent due to the sovereign ; or, by acquiring a 
larger extent of the same species of hereditary 
possession, they became what are called talookdars. 
In either situation, they were the perpetual te- 
nants of the crown, and equally liable for the 
land- rent. 

The officers of government, who were to have 
the most immediate intercourse with the ryots, 
or husbandmen, and whose particular duty was 
to colled their rents, and encourage their in- 
dustry, were what have been called choudries^ and 
crories, and afterwards zemindars-, who were in- 
^ •«’ested with coercive authority over them, to en- 
force the cultivation of their lands — upon which 
the produdion of rent was to depend — and to 
yield them, at the same time, their protedion. 
They were Hindoos, and the original appoint- 
ment must have been of Hindoo institution. In 
every period of the history of Hindostan, there 
appears to have been Hindoo colledors of the 

among Mahomedans wfeicli shews how he understood it, 
and probably how it was explained to him by his Persian in- 
strudlors, who were learned men, and natives. 


land- 
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land-rents for government. These circumstances 
account to me for the hereditary rule of succes- 
sion being followed, in general, even under the 
Mahomedan government, in conferring the ap- 
pointment of zemindars. That it v^as not made 
absolutely hereditary, like the canongoe appoint- 
ment, probably proceeded from the circumstance 
of clandestine emolument being so much attached 
to it ; which might determine the wise institutor 
of the Mogul system of finance to make it a sun- 
nud, or charter appointment ; if it was so con- 
stituted by him. At any rate, it is known that, 
since the reign of Aurunozebe,* the appoint- 
ment has been made in this manner. [*'] Under 
the zemindar, whose importance was proportion- 

* A. D. 1659. 

f°] I had occasion to observe before, that the zemindarry 
appointment has been a subject of contention. The point 
contended is, whether zemindars were, or were not, the pro- 
prietors of the lands, of which they colleifled the rents ? The 
circumstance of the office having been generally conferred 
upon persons of the same family (proceeding, in my opinion, 
from a partial compliance with the customs of the Hindoos, 
to whom it was at first confined), together with its relation 
to land, has given rise, in the minds of Euiopeans, to the 
idea of landed property^ as it exists in Europe ; so totally 
dilferent from its existence in Asia^ — Upon this subjedl, 
something has already been said ; and it will, in the sequel, 
be more fully discussed. With resped to the history of the 
zemindarry appointment, there may be some difficulty, and a 
latitude left to conjedure. But as to the nature of the ap- 
pointment, since the adoption of the sunnud, I think there 
fugbt to be none. 

13 
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cd to the extent of his distjrift, there were subor- 
dinate Hindoo officers, or agents, employed by 
him, and probably of his own appointment, who. 
collected the rents of a small portion of country, 
or of a village, which they accounted for to him, 
Since the word zemindar has been applied to the 
principal, the subordinate colledtors have been 
denominated choudries, and those who colledted 
in villages, mocuddims. They were, in general, 
themselves ryots, and, on account of their offi- 
cial situation, are often styled the head ryot of a 
small distnft, or village. 

The office of regulation and control, in respedt 
to the sources and the quantum of the rent, or re- 
venue, so necessary and so beneficial for ascer- 
taining and preserving the respedtive rights, both 
of the hereditary tenant and the proprietary sove- 
reign, and for checking imposition on the part of 
the oficial colledfor, to which there were so many 
temptations and inducements, was filled by offi- 
cers who, have been denominated canongoes and 
futwaries. The canongoe was the principal, and 
the putwary the subsidiary officer, in the depart- 
ment of control. These officers appear to me to 
have been of Hindoo origin'; they were appro- 
priated to Hindoos ; and they have always been 
rigidly hereditary. Under these circumstances, 
it seems fo be erroneous to call them Mahomedan 
appointments. They formed a part of the system 
of finance which was organized byTunoa Mull, 

and 
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and sandioned by Akberj but I apprehend it 
was a part which that intelligent native of Hin- 
dostan borrowed from the institutions and prac- 
tice of his own country, appropriating them to 
Hindoos. There does not appear to be a single in- 
stance of a Mahomedan appointment, originating 
in Mahomeians, and appropriated to Mahomedanst 
which was hereditary. Even the office of king was 
Hindoo : the Mahomedans adopted it. The rela- 
tive duties of the canongoe and the putwary, are 
thus expressed in the Ayeen Akbery : “ The put- 
wary IS employed on the part of the husbandman, 
to keep an account of hjs receipts and bis dis- 
bursements; and no village is without one of 
these. The canongoe is the protedor of the hus- 
bandman ; and there is one in every pergunnah." * 
They were paid by government, for these bene- 
volent purposes, and were essential to the encou- 
ragement of agriculture, and the consequent aug- 
mentation of revenue ; forming the most mark- 
ed feature in the financial system of Tudor 
Mull, [p] 

* V6l. i. p. 358. 

[p] It is somewhat extraordinary, that these officers are 
hardly mentioned in the text of Sir Charles Boughton 
Rouse’s Dusertation concerning Bengal, The troth is, their 
official existence was incompatible tyith the proprietary claims 
which he assigns to the zemindars : and, accordingly, since 
the perpetual settlement was adopted, their control over the 
official conduft of the zemindars has entifely ceased, 

14 
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The higher offices of finance, exercising the 
immediate authority of government, forming 
the channel for the conveyance of the edidts, and 
the ordinances of the sovereign, and for the su- 
preme diredion of the revenue department ; were - 
filled by the dewan arid his coadjutors, depend? 
ants, and assistants ; resernbling the exchequer 
appointments of European states. These were com- 
pletely Mahomedan inslituiions : they originated 
in MahomedanSi were generally held by Mahome- 
dans, and were always personal, and never hereditary } 
conferred, annulled, continued, or exchanged, in 
the option, and at the pleasure, of the reigning 
prince. Thus there seems to have been a two? 
fold arrangement of financial appointments con- 
stituted by TunoR Mull; which were appro- 
priated, respedively, to the Hin4oos and the Ma- 
homedans. The former exercising those that 
were immediately conneded with the cultivation 
of the land, and the produce of the soil, of which 
l:hey were the hereditary occupants' ; and the lat? 
ter being the executors of the will of the prince, 
as his immediate officers and servants. 

According to the Ayeen Akbery, “ in fornier 
time?, the ir»onarchs qf pindo?tan exaded the 
sixth of the produce of the land which seems 
to express the state of the land-rent under the 
Hindoo princes. The author of An Inquiry into 
the Nature of Zemindarry Tenures, makes the fol- 
lowing 
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lowing assertion upon this subjed : We know, 
from the most ancient authentic accounts of na- 
tive writers, thfit it” (the principle by which l^nds 
were held in Asia) “ prevailed in Hindostan, ii| 
the time of the ]Hindoo monarchs, before the first 
Mussulman invasion, and that the proportion of 
the gross annual produce of the soil then claimed 
by the prince, as revenue-rent from the ryot, was 
settled at one-sixth pq.rt of the whole.” * — This 
does not differ much from the regulation that is 
laid down in the Ordinances of Menu, notwith- 
standing the immense antiquity of that work; [’] 
under the head of Government and Public Law, or 
the Military Class. The words are ; “ Of cattle, 
of guns, of gold and silver, added each year to the 
capital stock, % fiftieth part may be taken by the 
king ; of grain, ont-eighth, ont-sixth, or a twelfth, 
according to the difference of the soil, and the la- 
bour necessary to cultivate it.” — Under the head 
of The mixed Classes, and Times of Distress, it is 
said : “ A military king, who takes even a fourth 
part of the crops of his realm, at the time of ur- 
gent necessity, as of war or invasion, and protefts 
his people to the utmost of his power, commits no 
sin.” I — Also, “ The tax on the merchant class” 
(vaisya), “which, in times of prosperity, must 

* Page ’3. 

, [s] Twelve hundred years before the Christian «ra, 

Ch. 7. art. 130. 

I Ch. 10. art. itg. 
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be only a twelfth part of their crops, and a fftietb 
part of their personal profits, must be an eighth of 
their crops in a time of distress, or a sixths which 
is the medhim ; or even a fourth, in great public 
adversity ; but a twentieth of their gains, on mo- 
ney and other moveables, is the highest tax. Serv- 
ing men, artisans, and mechanics, must assist by 
their labour, but at no time pay taxes.” ['] — There 
seems to be some incongruity in this statement, 
respeAing the land-rent, an eighth being applied 
to a time of distress j and yet a sixth stykd the 
medivjn. This easy rent, which was all that the 
possessors of land paid, made the situation of the 
husbandmen much more affluent than it has been 
under the Mogul government. They are accord- 
ingly mentioned in the Ordinances of Menu, as 
having an establishment of servants j and some- 
times they lett their possessions to be cultivated 
by an under-tenant. [’ J When land was given by 

['■] I have copied the whole of this article, which those 
who have given attention to the important subjeifl of taxa» 
tion. Will probably admire. We have here the income-tax 
of the Hindoos, which was ont- fiftieth part, in common, and 
was restrided to mz^t-uosTiUeih in the most necessitous times* 
The exclusion of the poor from thQ payment of taxes, must bo 
deemed judlcions. The exadion of labonr might indeed be 
oppressive ; but the 138th article of the 7th chapter, regu- 
lates It : By low handicraftsmen, artisans, and servile men, 
who support themselves by labour, the king may cause work 
to be done for a day m each month,” 

["] See what is said upon this subje^l, p, 33, 

the 
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the king to a learned brahmin, it was the hrdshipy 
or the absolute property, involving the rents, and 
every other advantage the king himself enjoyed, 
that was given ; not the possessory property, whick 
could only be vested in the vaisya tribe, whose 
hereditary right it was, and who alone could con- 
stitutionally hold it ; except when individuals of 
the two superior tribes, chaytriya (military), or 
brahmin (priests), were reduced by necessity, for 
immediate support, to perform the functions of 
the vatsya tribe ; in which case, they became in 
reality husbandmen, performing the duties, and 
paying the rent due from that class. In like 
manner, the brahmin might, for support, assume 
the military chara£ter ; which w'as indeed ordered 
to be his first resource. But no inferior tribe, ac- 
cording to the Ordinances of Menu, could assume 
the situation and fundions of one that was supe- 
rior : [‘1 and it was only the plea of necessity, 

which 

p] In a treatise upon the Indian Classes, by H. T. CotE- 
PROOKE, Esq. inserted in the fifth volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, which contains, I suppose, the present customs, I 
find the following statement : “ Although a man of a lower 
class is, in general, restrifted from the afls of a higher class, 
the sttdra is expressly permitted to become a trader, or a hus- 
bandman.” — “ Hence it appears, that almost every occupa- 
tion, though regularly it be the profession of a particular 
class, is open to most other classes ; and that the limitations, 
far from being rigorous, do, infaft, reserve only one peculiar 
profession, that of the hrahmana ; tvhich consists in teaching 
^ the 
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which tolerated in the higher tribes this tem|5o^ 
my'degradation ; so that it was not in the power 
of a brahmin, or chaytriya Hindoo, to be at once 
the absolute lord and the possessory proprietor^ or, in 
European language, to be the landlord and the 
tenant of the same land. [“] 

The rate of rent for land, established by the 
regulations of Tui>or Mull, greatly exceeded 
the ancient establishment of the Hindoos 5 but, 
at the same time, it mi;st be observed, that 

tlie ^eiay and oiRciating at religious ceremonies.^' — The Or- 
dinances of Menu do not agree entirely with this : and, ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, the ancient Egyptians were 
much more rigid upon these subjedls. He says, that if any 
artisan interfered in the affairs of government, quitted! his pa- 
ternal profession to engage in another, or attempted to em- 
|doy himself in more than one, he was severely punished. — 
B. i. s. 2. ch, 25. 

[“] For the illustration of these peculiarities, I give th,e 
following extradls from the Ordinances of Menu, ch. x. 
art. Si : Yet a brahmin, unable to subsist by his duties 
just mentioned, may live by the duty pf a soldier i for that 
is the next in rank." — -Art. 82 ; If it be asked how he 
must live, should he be unable to get a subsistence by either 
of those employments, the answer is, he may subsist as a 
mercanttle man^ applying himself, in person, tQ tillage, and 
attendance on cattle." — Art. 95 ; A military man in dis- 
tress, may subsist by all these means" (the different avoca- 
tions, of the *vaUya tribe), but at no time must he have re- 
course to the highest, or sacerdotal funftion," — In art, 9^, 
it is said : He who, msHhout necessity^ discharges the duties 
of another class, immediately forfeits his own.’* 
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maveable property appears to have been more ge- 
nerally taxed by the Hindoos than by the Maho- 
medans; owing, probably, to the astonishing pro- 
gress which mercantile transadtions had made 
among them at a very early period j and of these 
taxes, a proportion must have fallen upon the 
husbandmen, in addition to their land-rent, in 
common with the other members of the commu- 
nity ; the only persons excepted from which, be- 
ing the learned brahmins, who were exempted 
from all taxation whatever. ['] A new rule of 
mensuration was, by the emperor’s authority, 
adopted ; and an accurate survey and measure- 
ment of the whole lands of the empire, excepting 
those of the Decan (which remained in a tributary 
state), was taken, ascertaining the qualities, as well 
as the quantities, of the cultivated land in every 
pcrgumah, or revenue division. ["] The land was 

dis- 


[^] Brahmin birth, and sacred literature, approximated 
the human being to the divinity, according to the ideas which 
these learned brahmint very assiduously and very successfully 
inculcated, A king, even though dying with want, must 
not receive any tax from a brahmin learned in the ^oedas ; 
nor suffer such a brahmin, residing in his territories, to be 
afSided with hunger/* Ord. of Men. ch. vii. art. 133. 
Whatever might become of the king, this was taking special 
care of the brahmin ! 

[^3 It appears that the lands had before been measured by 
Sheer Shah and Selim Khan, who are said in the Ayem 
Akbervy to have abolished the custom of dividing the crops, 

and 
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pears of this assessment, which formed the fotin- 
dation for every subsequent one in Hindostan, to 
establish the very great proportion which it bore 
to the general produce ; and I leave die reader 
to judge, whether this assessment did not con- 
stitute a rdnl equal to the full demands of any 
land-proprietor ; and whether there was room 
left for the payment of any other rent to any 
other person whatever ? Indeed, in every account 
that is given of these revenues, the supposition of 
any other payment is precluded, by the express 
declaration that the rest of the produce belong- 
ed to the ryot, or husbandman. How impro- 
perly then are the words lax, duty, and even 
applied to this payment i implying the 
supposition that (as in Europe) a greater pay- 
ment was to be made to some other person, 
who was the private proprietor ; but no such pay- 
ment, and no such person can, in Hindostan, 
be produced. The rent paid to government, was 
the only rent that w'as demanded from the pos- 
it was direfted that one-fourth should suffice, when taken 
eolleftively, and if separately, one-third, when taken from 
grain crops, and from one-fourth to one-eighth from the more 
expensive produftions, lea’aing the yuraamdir ryot^ The 

dues of government might also Ire collected from such crops- 
in money, if judged preferable, in the proportion of the fonrth 
of the estimated produce of' each begah, &c. This mode of 
assessment, under the denomination of dara, or institutes of 
rajah Tvdor Mull, has prevailed in the records of the 
canengoes, and regulated the tacsim, or jummah, of the ryot, 
from its establishment to the present time. 


sessor 
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sessor or hereditary tenant of the land. If the 
colleftor assessed more, he was guilty of oppres* 
sion to the husbandman, and liable to exemplary 
punishment. Such, I apprehend, was the crime 
of those crones (a species of zemindars') who are 
mentioned by the historian Abdul Khadek. Be- 
DAONi, as having suffered severely in the reign 
of Akeer, for being the cause of the depopula- 
tion of the districts ; of whom he says, “ many 
died under corporal punishment.” The injunc- 
tions on this head from the khalsa^ or revenue 
department, are imperious and strong. 
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PART III. 

THE EMPIRE OF HINPOSTAN, ANP THE CON 
STITUTION OF THE MOGUL GOVERNMENT. 


T he phraseology by which the writers of Eu- 
rope deceive themselves, as well as their 
readers, in treating of the Asiatic land-revenue, 
is didated by European prepossessions. In Eu- 
rope in general, and in England in particular, all 
cultivated lands are private property, and do not 
belong to government ; the rents of which are 
drawn by the individual proprietors; and any 
payments made from them to government, are of 
course, duties, taxes, or a quit-rent : therefore these 
writers conclude, that whatever is payable to go- 
vernment from the lands in Plindostan, or in Asia, 
although it be the whole rent which the land pro- 
duces, must, in like manner, be denominated a 
duty, a tax, or a quit-rent. And, to increase this 
affinity, although the sovereign dispose of the land 
at pleasure, and give immediately from himself 
the most minute diredions as to its cultivation 
and management, yet his proprietary rights are to 
be put upon the same footing with the present 
obsolete claims of the feudal system, in resped to 

the 
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the monarchies of Europe, which are altogether a 
fiBion. But surely there can be no fiBton in draw- 
ing all the rents of the whole lands composing an 
empire ? To make this similarity still more com- 
plete, a private proprietor must be found, and 
the zemindar most opportunely presents himself j 
who, although in respedl to power, one of the in- 
ferior ofEcers of the revenue department, yet, be- 
ing a Hindoo^ and his office therefore generally, 
though not absolutely, conferred in the order of 
hereditary succession ; being paid, too, when he 
had not an allotment of land for his subsistence 
(which I imagine to have been generally the 
case under the Hindoo government), [“] by a 

com- 

p] I find, by the Ordinances ofMtNV, that even the mu 
Iltary commanders were paid in this way. The following 
quotations from that work will be deemed curious, in more 
respe<ffs than one. — Ch, vii, art. 1 15 : Let him (the king) 
appoint a lord of one town with his distrift ; a lord of ten 
towns, a lotd of twenty towns, a lord of a hundred, and a 
lord of a thousand.” — Art. 1 18 : Such food, drink, wood, 

and other articles, as by law should be given to the king by 
the inhabitants of the township, let the lord of one town re^ 
ceive as his perquisite.” — Art, 119 : Let the lord of tea 
towns enjoy the produce of t<wo plough -elands ^ or as much 
ground as can be tilled with two ploughs, each driven by six 
bulls ; the lord of twenty, that of Jinje plough Jands ; the lord 
of a hundred, that of a n)tllagey or small town; the lord of a , 
thousand, that of a laf^ge infer the probability of 

other resident ojBSicers of the crown being paid in the same 
way. But the colledots are not mentioned in this work, as 
K z peopfe 
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commission of ten per cent, upon the sum tifat he 
colieiled, seemingly to prevent a double transac- 
tion in the payment of his salary ; this one rupee 
out of ten^ from the rents of the land, which the 
zemindar receives for collefting, not only the land- 
rent, but the other revenues of the crown, [^] be- 
ing 

people of great consideration. Their importance increased 
with the magnitude of the distri(fls which were given to their 
charge ; which were less and greater at different times, and 
in different situations : large zemindarries seem to have be*, 
come, latterly, more prevalent throughout Hindostan, and 
particular in the province or kingdom of Bengal. With 
respe<Jl to those governors of towns, an ordinance, follow- 
ing those already transcribed, viz. art. 123, gives but a 
bad impression of them ; — the words are ; Since the ser- 
vants of the king, whom he has appointed guardians of dis- 
trids*, are generally hna<ves^ who seize what belongs to other 
men ; from such knaves let him defend Ins people/' — From 
hence it appears,, that the abuse of power is not of a modern 
date. 

[^] It is material to observe, that the zemindar is colledor 
of the customs and the exetsey as well as of the land-rent% 
Tke^e do not appear to be the necessary adjun<fls of a great 
in Europe ? Jhe zemindar appears to be the 
coU^or, or forager, of the i^hole.. This eircwatance occa^ 
sioned a minute to be delivered into owncil by the great and 
digniied ol^ra^er, who z<^ed a part, of which he seems to 
have been unconscious, when he revolutionized India, by 
establishing what has been called the permanent iettlement with 
the zemindars* The following extradl, which I believe 
be authentic, manifests the deception which misled him, and 
which was 50 strong as to prevent him from detefling an ab-» 

surditjv 
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ing inferdided, at his peril, from augmenting am 
one of these exa 6 fions, constitutes him, in their idea, 
the proprietor : and the mne-tenths received by the 
sovereign, is deemed a duty, a tax, a qmt-rentl 
In the year 1773, a parliamentary inquiry into 
the affairs of the East India Company, by the ex- 
amination of evidences, established the footing 
upon which landed property and land -rent were 
then understood to exist, and to have always ex- 
isted, in Hindustan ; which appears to have been 
accurately just* But since that time, gentlemen, 
w'ho were veterans in the habitudes of Europe, 
having been sent out in high situations, without 
any previous experience in India, the attempt has 
been made by them to reconcile the existing sys- 
tem of Hindostan to their local prejudices, by 
converting the peculiar appointments of Asia into 
the aristocratical establishments of Europe j and 

surdity, at the very time he was stating it. After admitting 
that zemindars had hitherto held the colhBion of inUrnAl 
duties,” he observes ; It is, I believe, generally allowed, 
that no individual in a state can possess an inherent right to 
levy a duty on goods or merchandize purchased or sold within 
the limit of his estate, and much less upon goods passing 
along the public roads which lead through it. This is a pri- 
Tt^ilege which the sovereign pomier alone is entitled to exercise ; 
and nq where else can it be lodged with safety Which 
circumstance ought to have informed the noble lord, that the 
%entindarry was not an estate, but a distrsB ; and that the 
zemindar was not a great land^ptofrietory but an o^eer ef 
^^e\mnent* 

K 3 
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by elevating the subordinate and dependent ze- 
mindar, whose duty was to coiled, or to realize to 
government the land-rent, as well as the customs, 
tolls, and other taxes, into the great and inde- 
pendent land-proprietor-, a charader which never 
did at any time exist in Asialf'j and thereby to 
undermine the constitutional authority of go- 
vernment, and to destroy the proprietary rights 
of the ryots, or husbandmen, who, in Hindostan, 
always have been the immediate hereditary te- 
nants of the crown. After that time, a new Ian- 

The Dissertation concerning the Landed Property of 
Bengal (to which I shall immediately attend), mentions the 
landed interest in India in the following passage ; And, as 
to the zemindars, I say decidedly, let them grow rich. The 
state will grow rich also, through the wealth of the landed 
interest !^" — ^These are purely European ideas ! If the 
ed interest be formed from the rents pf the lands, it exists in 
the sovereign power, and not in the zemindars ; at least, in 
the proportion of nine to one 5 and this proportion cannot be 
lessened, but by impoverishing the governing power, and 
finally supplanting it. The author of the Dissertation, how- 
ever, thinks otherwise 5 and adds ; should regard it 

(the landed interest, existing in the zemindars), as the hen that 
lays the golden eggs ; and it would be an idle frugality that 
grudgesthe exppncp pf her being well fedt’* P. 175.^ — I sus- 
ped, however, that the ryots will better answer the charaiSIer 
of the hen 5 and that the zemindars will be found to be the 
woeaseh who suck the eggs. It would be a fatal mistake, to 
feed the fweasel^ in place of the hen. This substitution of a 
figure, for an argument, if but presenting a shadow in the 
place of a substance. 
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guage appears to have been adopted by the ser- 
vants of the East India Company abroad : feudal 
ideas float perpetually in their imaginations j and 
the institutions of Hindustan are explained in the 
phraseology of a system which never could have 
any existence in that country. [*'] All is allusion 
to the militaiy tenures of ancient Europe : nor 
could the peaceable zemindar now know himself, 
accoutred and disguised in the garb of a feudal 
knight ! 

Such appear to me the circumstances that 
have given rise to the question respedling zemin- 
darry property, which has occasioned so much 
altercation in India, and produced two publica- 
tions in Europe, by gentlemen who had resided in 
India ; but who have adopted very different opi- 
nions upon the state of landed property- there. 
The first is a work which I have already had oc- 
casion to mention, and is entitled. An Inqtiiry into 
the Nattire of Zemindarry Tenures ; and the other, 
which is a sort of reply to it, is entitled, Disserta- 
tion concerning the Landed Property of Bengal. I 
shall therefore, in referring to these works, men- 
tion them under the general designations, of the 
Inqtdry, and the Dissertation. 

[<*] What is here said, refers to the property of land, 
founded upon ancient hereditary fiefs ; which is the foundatioa 
of the aristocracy in Europe \ of which there is not a vestige 
in Hindostan, nor in any other of the Asiatic monarchies, 
notwithstanding the frequent allusion to it* 

4 
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When it is said, at the opening of the Inquiry, 
“ tbjt the sovereign is sole, universal proprietary 
lord of the land, 9,nd that the ryots, who are the 
husbandmen, or peasantry, hold directly of the 
prince, by immemorial usage, as perpetual tenants 
ta capite j” this assertion does not appear to me 
to deny the existence of hereditary ptoperty m India, 
any miore than when we say, respeding feudal 
states in ancient times, that the king’s military 
vassals held tlieir lands in capite of the crown. In 
both cases, the land was derived immediately from 
the sovereign ; in both cases, the property was 
complete, and hereditary in the persons to whom 
it was granted j in both cases, there were certain 
conditions on the part of the tenants ; upon the 
failure of which, the land was forfeited, and re- 
verted to the crown. The only difference between 
these cases, consisted in the circumstances of the 
persons to whom the grants were given, and in the 
nature of those grants. The feudal sovereign, in 
general, preferred men of high rank, upon whom 
he conferred extensive possessions, for the purpose 
of raising military vassals ; but the Hindoo rajah, 
and, afterwards, the Mahomedan princes, conferred 
their tenures m capite (that is, immediate grants 
from the crown) upon the ryots, or the socage te- 
nants (the husbandmen), in small portions, for the 
purpose of agricultural produftion, to increase 
their land-rent and revenues; by which their 
power would be proportionably augmented ; pre- 
ferring 
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ferring vetj small to, very large proprietary estab- 
lishments ; — the good policy of which, in resped 
to the monarchy at least, the experience of ages 
seems to have confirmed. When the author of 
the Inquiry styles the sovereign in India, “ the 
proprietary lord of the land,” he, doubtless, al- 
ludes to the destination of the land-rent, which is 
paid into the royal treasury. Upon the subjed 
of colleding the rents, there seems to be no dif- 
ference between the Inquiry and the Dissertation. 
Both writers declare the zemindars to be the col- 
IcHors. [""J But, although they agree so far in the 
purpose and the use of this appointment, they arc 
at variance respeding the nature of it • the one 
considering a zemindarry to be a hereditary pro- 
perty of land, and the other regarding it as merely 
an official appointment. 

The author of the Dissertation seems to deride 
the idea, of a simple ploughman being the inime- [*] 

[*] The following passage from the Dissertation, establishet 
this point : “ But it is infinitely more consequential, when 
the chief revenue of the state is raised upon the land, without 
having recourse to the complicated system of taxes on general 
consumption, which prevail mostly in Europe ; to ascertain 
not only the pradlical rules, by which that revenue shall be 
collefted, but the charafter and condition of the persons who 
are to gather it from the ground- tenants and cultivators, and 
pay it into the public treasury. Such <v:iere the «.emtitdars and 
zaUoMars, in their several gradations, throughout the ex- 
tensive dominions occupied by the British nation, in the pro- 
vinees of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa.”— -Diss, p, i8 and 19. 

diate 
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jdiate tenant of the crown ; regarding the inter- 
vention of a great land-propnetor as indispensible 
between them. Here he disdains argument, and 
seemingly reposes upon the prejudices of Europe, 
which were likely to support him. But, from 
what has been stated, respeding the tenures of 
land in general throughout Asia, I hope this will 
not appear so inconsistent as the Dissertatiott 
would represent it. When did the crown instrud; 
the land-proprietors in England how to treat their 
tenants, and how to crop their fields ? When 
did it limit them, in rigid terms, not to dare to 
receive the smallest item from their tenants, be- 
yond a prescribed and regulated rent, in behalf of 
government, for every fradioft of which they were, 
at their peril, to be accountable ? Has either 
the author of the Dissertation, or the author of the 
Inquiry, received any such instrudions from the 
Devean of England (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) respeding their tenants ; whom the 
Dissertation puts upon the same footing with the 
fjQts in Hmdostan ? [®j 

The 

For these instruftions, the reader is referred to the re. 
gulations contained in the Ayeen Ahbery, and to two fir- 
inauns, which are esteemed authentic, that were issued by 
the Emperor AtrauuezEBE ; of which copies are given in 
the Appendix, No. II. and III. 

[5] The author of the Dissertation, upon this subjeft, as- 
serts : “ It appears that my tenants, or his, might with 
equal propriety be called tenants in cafite tq the king.’^ 
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The point, against which the author of the 
Dtssertatton diredts the whole of his opposition, is 

the 

P. 73. — He may be asked, Do your tenants, or his, pay theif 
Tents to the crown ? Do not you, or he, raise or advance 
your rents at the expiration of leases, for your own emoln^ 
ment, or may you not do so ? Can zemindars do so I — The 
^semindar dare not demand any thing under the name of rent 
from the ryots, but what is agreed for in behalf of govern^ 
ment. Are your tenants so circumstanced — Zemindars have, 
it is true, clandestinely imposed taxes upon the cro^n tenants^ 
which have been called nhoahs ; and which, v hen discovered, 
have either been absolutely prohibited, or applied to the emo- 
lument of government ; forming an additional rent to the 
proprietary lord. Had the zemindars been the proprietors of 
their distrids, they certainly might (like European proprie- 
tors) have raised their own rents openly, after paying the 
quit-rent to government : but no such thing ever could be 
done in India, These circumstances occasioned minutes to 
pass in the Bengal council, when the perpetual settlement was 
determined upon, which it is amusing to read, from the state 
of perplexity they indicate in the writers. The gentleman 
{now ennobled), who knew perfedly the effed of these taxes, 
or ahoahs, but chose to keep up the mystery, of which a com- 
plete explanation would have defeated the system altogether, 
fays: The idea of the imposition of taxes by a landlord 

upon his tenants, implies an inconsistency ; and the prohibi- 
tion, in spirit, is an encroachment upon proprietary right ; for 
it is saying, you shall not raise the rents of your estated^— 
The reader must at once perceive, that the inconsistency pro- 
ceeded from making the revenue dtsUiB a landed estate^ In 
the reply which was made by the noble lord who presided, 
it is evident that he afSxes the European meaning to the word 
^axe$^ which is used as explanatory of ahoabsy by descanting 

upon 
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tlie assertion, in the Inquiry, that the sovereign 
was the “ sole proprietary lord of the land.” — 
The circumstance of the labouring peasantry be- 
ing the immediate tenants of the crown, by hold- 
ing hereditary leases, he treats with ridicule ; satis- 
fied that his European readers, from their preju- 
dice in favour of great land-froprietors, will be dis- 
posed to regard it as an absuidity ; notwithstand- 
ing that the appropriation of agricultural land is 
confined to that description of people universally 
all over Asia Upon these premises, and, seem- 
ingly, not adverting to the circumstance, that 
hereditary leases constitute adual property, the 
whole bent of his arguments is to prove, that the 
sosoereign vsas not the exclusive proprietor of the lands ; 
concluding that this circumstance will conse- 
quently establish the zemindars to be the great 
land-proprietors ; without whom it was impossible 
for a political society (upon European principles) 
to exist ; whereas the perpetuity of the sovereign 
porver in Asia, adually depends upon this very 

Upon the impropriety of landlords imposing taxes^ He seems 
not aware, that there is no other mode left for them, now 
that they are made the proprietors, to increase their rent ; 
and, at the very time that he declares their right to the pro- 
perty, he debars them of every advantage resulting from it« 
The explanation, which appears to me abundantly perplexed. 
Is too long for insertion here ; but shall be given in the Ap- 
pendix,, No. All that is said on both sides, seems de- 
monstrative of the absurdity of making %emmdars, land^pro^ 
fnetots* 

c1r= 
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circumstance. The Dhsettatmi accomplishes its 
purpose of establishing, that hereditary property of 
land did exist in Bengal and in Hindostan : but 
it so happens, that the instances produced in sup- 
port of this proof, apply to the ryots, and not to 
the zemindars. 

There is at least some doubt how far the in- 
stitutes of Timur were intended to apply parti- 
cularly to Hindostan ; they could hardly be 
intended to apply to Bengal, as Tamerlane 
never conquered that country. The passages 
from that work, however, referred to in the Dis- 
sertation, which are transcribed in a note, may 
here be inserted, in confirmation of the remark 
made at the close of the preceding sentence. — 
“ I ordained, if the subjeSis (probably ryots) were 
satisfied with the old and established taxes [jimmct 
khedim, which is corrected by the author of the 
Dissertation, ancient rent or revenue) that those 
taxes should be confirmed to the wishes of the 
subjeAs. And that all ruined lands, which lay 
uncultivated {if there were no oivners to those 
lands) should be annexed to the crown ; and if 
there were ozvners, and those owners were reduced 
to distress, I ordained that the necessary supplies 
should be granted to them, that they might culti- 
vate their lands miezv." From this last passage 
what is to be inferred ? The owner of the land 
is mentioned } it is said of him, that if be was 
reduced to distress, supplies should be granted 

to 
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to him, that he might cultivate his lands anew^ 
What conclusion aie we to draw from this cir-* 
cumstance ? Was the owner a ryot^ or was he a 
zemmdar? The reader may determine. Again, it 
is said, “ if there were no owners to the lands 
W'hich lay uncultivated, they should he annexed 
th.the crown. What does this indicate ? Does 
it controvert, or confirm, the proprietary claims of 
the sovereign ? The remaining passage from the 
institutes, taken notice of in the Dissertation^ is 
quoted in the following words : “ And I com- 
manded that the property of the deceased should 
be restored (more properly, given) to the lawful 
heir.” Here the quotation ends, suppressing the 
explanatory clause, viz. “ And if there should 
be no heir, that it should be expended in pious 
uses, or sent to the holy ctiyd' 

The cause and preservation of absolute mo- 
narchical power in Asia, appears to me to have 
resulted from the non-existence of great land-pro^ 
pnetors ; for which leason the constitutional dis- 
tribution of the lands must have been in small 
portions or allotments to the adual labourers of 
• the soil. [’'] In Hindostan, these occupiers of 
the land were denominated ryots, and held their 
possessions by a grant which was called a potiah, 
conferring upon them a right (on condition of 

[>'] These portions, upon the authority of the Ayeen Ak^ 
hsry, were from thirty to ninety begahs of arable ground, 
corresponding to about ten, and thirty, English acres. 

paying 
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paying the stipulated, and regulated rent to go-* 
vernment) that was hereditary and transferable, 
and therefore to all intents and purposes, pro- 
perty . The accumulation of many of these 
possessions into one grant, was a general devia- 
tion from the general pradice, which was, how- 
ever, in some instances permitted, by the special 
assent of government. Such an acquisition 
might be attained through an application to 
the Dewan, or to the Emperor himself ; but 
such a grant under the Mogul administration, 
seems to have been beyond the limit of the 
zemindar’s jurisdidion, whatever abuses may have 
been since established. The person who had ac- 
quired it in a constitutional manner, appears 
to have been placed in a situation independent 

[*] The following Is the mention made of the tenures of 
the rjotSy in Mr. Verelst*s Vie<w of the Government of 
Bengali which, with the original papers in the Appendix., 
give a true picture of the existing customs of the country, 
unsophisticated with feudal and other European ideas : — 

Those (lands) called ryottyy are possessed by tenants resL 
dent on the spot, who, by their grants, ought to be continued 
as long as they paid their rents. But as larger rents ha’ve 
been frequently exaded, an increase beyond what a tenant 
can afford, together with other oppressive demands from his 
superior landlord, or the officers of government, not unfre- 
quently compels him to fiy from the estate on which, perhaps, 
his family have subsisted for many generations.'^ P. 69# 
See ExtraiSs from the instruftions to supravisors, in Ap- 
pendix, No. IV. 
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of tiie zemindar’s authority, holding his posses- 
sory grant immediately under the Dewan, and 
being accountable himself diredly to government 
for the whole rent of his talookdary, under which, 
designation this tenure of land was distinguish- 
ed. [''] In the Dissertation, the appointments of 
talookdars and zemindars seem to be confounded, 
as altogether the same, with only a difference in 
extent and subordination. But there are ciicum- 
staaces which discriminate these appointments, as 
constitutionally and specifically distindt from one 
another. The tenure of the iaJookdar, like the 
pottah tenure of the ryot, was possessory and here- 
ditary, descending to heirs without renovation, 
which was only required in case of a sale or 
exchange, for wdiich the sanction of the Dewan, 
if not of the Emperor himself, was requisite. 
On the other hand, the zemindar’s appointment 

[^] TdfJools are mentioned in the able instrudlions drawn 
up for the European supiavisois xippointed to districts and 
pronneesj during Mr. Vltidlst’s government, in the foU 
lowing terms I lia\c before taken notice of the undue 
means of obtaining taloolsy which are either bestowed on some 
favourite, or underling of the goyernment, or purchased by 
one individual of another ; but as the title cannot stand 
clear or valid, without a confirmation of it from the nabob, 
in both cases, where such cannot be made appear, tfie title 
becomes void, and the talook reverts to the government.^*’ 
Append. No. 134, p. 233. The nabob" is here referred to 
as- the head of the government, the subahdar having become 
an independent prince* — See Appendix, No. IV* 
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was officiary, and even when it descended, or 
rather was conferred upon heirs, a renewal of the 
smnud was indispensable. As a compensation for 
the duties of office, the zemindar enjoyed nan-^ 
kar, which was an allowance in land, or he had 
an allowance in money from government, for his 
trouble and responsibility, which the. talookdar\x»A 
no claim to. In short, the one was a possession, 
the other was an office ; in the one case, the here- 
ditary right was absolute, in the other, the autho- 
rity of government was necessary to renew it, or 
rather, to confer it, although the family claim 
was generally attended to ; and lastly, the one 
received the recompense of office, to which the 
other had no pretensions. [‘j 

Much 

£'] This account of a talookdaiiy appointment seems to me 
result fiom the answer which is given in the ^Xppendix to 
the to the question — What are the re4 jurisdic- 

tions^ rights, and privileges ofa talookdar?** Where, although 
the distinctive differences between it and the zemindarry ap- 
pointment be implied, they seem in soxiie degree to hate 
eluded the detection of the intelligent ^writer. I shall tran- 
sciibe the whole, andmatk the passages which seem to me to 
establish the possessory nature of the talookdarry appoint- 
ment. Na?ika? sufficiently marks the officiary nature of the 
zemindarry. 

This description of land-holders differs only frdm the 
zemindars, perhaps in the form of w ritten tenure, the com- 
paratively ihcorisiderable extent of territorial jurisdiction, 
and NGfi-s^ectficatmi of natihar ughtsy compensated, however^ 
bi" two extraoidinary piivileges^ In Bengal^ the proper ac- 
L kno\\ledged 
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Much stress is laid by the author of the jD/.?- 
zertafmi^ 'upon a petition from the representatives 

of 

kntJtvledged -class of talookdars, unnecessarily distinguibhed 
fey th'C term hu&oofy^ as paying their rents immediately i?ito the 
^halsa shereefa^ though very numerous, are confined to the 
Chucklehs of Moorshedabad and Houghly, and collefli^mly 
ssssesscd on the original rent-roll for no more than about 
95,000 rupees. I have not been able to ascertain precisely, 
whether any of them hold their lands by dewanny sunnud, or 
only by pottah and a copy of the crown rental 5 but they 
were all rich, or favoured individuals, in the neighbourhood 
of the principal mussulman capitals, who having obtained small 
territorial grants, the value of which being completely ascer. 
tained, were then to be rated at a fixed annual assessment, 
subjedi to no future increase ; and, as they had probably 
made some pecuniary compensation, by way of purchase of 
possession, so with the privilege of being exempted frotn 
:z.emmdarry juris diBicn^ they had also enjoyed the peculiar 
one of transferring by sale their right of property, though 
only the permission of the deojoanny representative on 

the spot.’* There is, indeed, another description of talook- 
dais, of late brought forward, on the khalsa records, under 
the denomination of mu^coory^ paying the public dues in like 
manner as those already described, hut to the zemindar f nvho 
might unauthoiizedly have presumed to constitute the tenure) 
instead of to government. These, however, do not appear" 
to have been recognized before the Company's administration^ 
or considered in any other light than as ryots, holding in 
the usual form of a pottah, or indefinite lease, a perpetual 
right of occupancy, while complying with the annual demands' 
of the sovereign"’ P. 6z, — From the fads stated in this ac- 
count, it is evident that the talookdany appointment was 
much more allied to the pottah^ or possessory tenure of the 

ryot, 
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of the East India Company to the Emperor Fur- 
kircK Sere, in the year 1715, for a grant of 
talookdarry of thirty-eight villages “ which lay 
contiguous to their factory in Bengal, subjedt to 
a fixed revenue of rupees 8181, or about loool. 
per annum. The imperial court at length be- 
came favourable to the representations of the 
deputies. But what course did it take ^ See. He 
(the Emperor) conferred upon them the talook- 
darry of the thirty-eight villages, with an express 
reservation in his firmaun, or charter, dated in 
1717, of the rights of the proprietors, from whom 
the Company was positively required to purchase 
them, before the investiture should be adtfiitted 
by the provincial government.”* Such is the 
statement of the Dissertation on this subje£t,and 
the words of the firmaun are quoted in a note. 
‘‘ Let them make the purchase from the owners, 
(and) let the dewans of the province release 
(it).” The explanation which has been given 

than to the officiary tenure of the zemindar ; of which 
circumstance the writer does not seem to be aware, when he 
states the right of h amference hy sals, as a peculiar privilege. 
The talookdar would possess this privilege in common with 
the ryot. The officer of government with whom the ryot 
negotiated this transaftion, was the zemindar •, the iat^ference 
or authority of a higher officer might be requisite in the dis- 
posal of a talookdarry, but this makes no difference in the 
nature of the transaftion, 

* Dissert, p. <57. 
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Qt a talookdafry tenure, renders any comment 
upon this passage unnecessary. 

A similar mistake occurs in the Dissertatmu 
respecting Jaffer Khan, who was subahdar of 
Bengal during the vigorous administration of Au- 
RUNGZEBE, when the authority of the Emperor 
was completely recognized throughout the empire ; 
and who (of course with the imperial sandion) 
dismissed from their employment all the zemin- 
dars of the province of Bengal, and colleded the 
revenues of the country through the agency of 
his own offic€rs.[“J “ And (says the Disserta- 
tion) as if it were decreed, that his private ads 
should be made to falsify his public principle, 
&c. he himself bore testimony to the hereditary 
right of the zemindars., by purchasing from one 
of them, the very ground upon which he found- 
ed his new capital of Bengal, &c.’* A reference 
is then made to a particular history, for an ac- 
count of this transadion, the quotation begin- 
ing with this remarkable affirmation, respeding 
the inordinate power of the Mogul emperors : — 
“ It is the custom of the empire, that on the 
death of an ameer (a lord of the empire), or mun- 
sehdar (dignitary, commander) [“j, who is the 

imme- 

[“] Sock a fa6l as this, which cannot be challenged, ought 
certainly, I think, to establish the officiary nature of the 
zemindarry appointment, past all question or doubt ! 

[=J These explanations are taken from the glossary annex, 
ed to the Dissertatton. 
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immediate servant of the crown, all bis wealth is 
confiscated, and becomes the property of the 
government, &c.” I have seen a list of Persian 
books which were in the possession of the author 
of the Inquiry, giving a short characteristic ac- 
count of each of them ■, and among the number, 
was this very history which is quoted in the 
Dissertation, the account of which supplies me 
with a very satisfactory comment upon the whole 
of this passage. The history is called, “ A 
modern unchronological Account of Bengal, written 
by the Persian instructor of Mr. Vansittart, 
and referred to by Mr. now Sir Charles' 
Boughton Rouse, in his Dissertation concern- 
ing the landed property of Bengal, as an histori- 
cal proof of the proprietary rights of a zemindar, 
though mistaken in that instance for those of a 
talookdar, possessing under the copy rent-roll, 
and who undoubtedly, w'ith the whole body of 
the ryots or peasantry holding by the usual 
fottah tenure, were vested in conditional pro- 
prietary rights in perpetuity.” 

In the Appendix to the Dissertation, there is 
o-iven the translation of a firmaun issued by the 
Emperor Auruhgzebe, in the year i66S, con- 
cerning the collection of what is called the tribute i 
in reality, the land-rent ; which the author very 
justly supposes to be conclusive, in establishing 
the existence of heritable and transferable landed 
property in Hindostan. But in whom that pro- 
perty existed, must be determined by the reader, 

I, 3 fioqi 
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from the extraiEts which shall here be given, 
as well as from an entire copy of the firmaun, 
transcribed in the Appendix, No. 11. if he 
choose to refer to it. The firmaun is addressed 
to Mamomed Hashem, who, we are told in a 
note (upon the authority of Sir John Shore), was 
dewan of the province of Guzerat ; but the 
writing itself expressly declares its purpose to be 
general throughout the empire. The declaration 
is made in the following manner : “ Where= 
fore, on the present fortunate occasion, we have 
caused to be issued this sublime mandate, the 
emblem of justice, in order that the mniieseddies 
and aumils, now in office, as well as those who 
may hereafter be employed in the affairs of the 
protedled dominions of Hindostan^ from one extremity 
to the other, be informed in all points concerning 
the tribute, as to the quantity and mode, &c. To 
this edi^ are subjoined the distinftions which are 
approved, as being ascertained from good and au- 
thentic traditions, and according to which they 
are to make the coUebltons. They shall not re- 
quire an annual renovation of this ediEtf &c. — 
From these words it seems to be clear, that this 
edidt was not intended to be confined, either in 
respedt to place or time j but that it was meant 
to apply generally to the whole empire, and to 
have no limited duration, [“j [*] 

[*] Possibly transcripts of this firmaun might be addressed 
separately to the dewans of every province 3 and that the 

par. 
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It becomes an important point, in this inquiry, 
to determine who were the particular officers in- 
tended to be instruded by the edid, under the 
designations of the miitteseddm and atmth. In a 
glossary which accompanies the Dissertation, I 
find the word muiteseddies explained writers, ac-^ 
cmmtanls, officers of governmem and the word /ra- 
niil, native colie Sior, or manager of a distriSi, on the 
fart of government. This definition seems appli- 
cable to a zemindar. But not being entirely sa- 
tisfied upon this head, I applied to a gentleman, 
whose knowledge of the Persian language, and 
whose avocations in India, I understood, would 
give authority to his judgment, st’ating ray ques- 
tions in writing, without assigning any particular 
cause for the inquiry. To my question respeding 
an aumil, his answer was, ‘ An auniil is an agent.” 
To my position, “ A chondry, or a zemindar, col- 
leds immediately from the ryots.? — Answer, 
* Doubtless.’ — “ How are these persons relatively 
situated?” — Answer, ‘ The zemindarry officers 
are termed his amila : they ad on his behalf, and 
under his authority. ' The zemindars themselves 
may be considered as the amila of government. 
It was a general term, comprehending all those em- 
ployed tn the colle^ion of the revenues, though now 

particular copy from which this translation was made, was 
^he one addressed to the dewan of Gnzerat ; which reconciles 
Sir John Shore’s remark %o the general tendeticy of the 
pdid, 

P 4 
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confined to subordinate agents.’ — This reply was 
as satisfaAory as it appears to be candid and in- 
genuous. The reader will observe, that at the 
time when Aurungzebe issued this edift, a 
hundred and thirty-two years since, the general 
term amilat or aumils^ “ comprehending all those 
employed in the colleftion of the revenues/’ must 
have included zemindars ; but at any rate, even 
as the word is now understood, it must be ap- 
plied to the agents of zemindars ; in which case, it 
is impossible that the cultivators, who are men- 
tioned in the firmaun as the pro^jynetors of the 
land, could be the zemindars ; because the %e- 
mindarsy or their agents (under the designation of 
aumils), are the peisons here instruded howto 
Condud themselves towards these very proprietors. 
Would the Emperor enjoin them how to behave 
towards themselves f — or would he instrud the 
agents of the zemindars to admonish the zemindars 
to cultivate their land ? — The firmaun says ; 
“ The proprietor being present, and capable of 
cultivating it, let them” (the ar.mils) “ admonish 
him” (the zemindar!) — This cannot he. — I shall 
make some quotations, with very few comments, 
and leave the readef to determine resped ing these 
proprietors of the land— -whether- they are to be 
regarded as ryots, or as zemindars. 

The first article I transcribe, merely to shew 
that the word ryot is here employed exadly as the 
author of the Inquiry employs it. First, they”- 

(the 
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(the aumils) “ must shew the ryots eveiy kind of 
favour and indulgence, inquire into their circum- 
stances, and endeavour, by wholesome regulations, 
and wise administration, to engage them, with 
hearty good will, to labour towards the increase of 
agriculture ; so that no lands may be negledled, 
that are capable of cultivation.” — From the se-. 
cond I make an extraA : “ ]But if, upon examina-v 
tion, it should be found that some” (husband- 
men), “ who have the ability, and are assisted 
with Vv^ater, nevertheless have neglected to culti- 
vate their lands, they” (the annuls) ‘‘ shall ad- 
monish and threaten, arid use force and stripes. 
In kheraj-mozvezzeff” (rent paid in money), “ they” 
(the aumils) “ shall acquire information of the con- 
dud: of the proprietors of lanf from whom this 
tribute is to be coileded, whether they cultivate 
or not ; and if they” (the aumils) “ learn that 
the husbandmen are unable to provide the imple- 
ments of husbandry, they shall advance them mo- 
ney from government, in the way of tekawy, and 
take security.” — In the same sentence, proprietors 
pf land, and husbandmen, are here mentioned : do 
they mean the same persons ? — This seems to be 
answered in the afhrmative, by the succeeding ar- 
ticle : “ Third, Jn kheraj-mo’wezxejf, if the proprie- 
tor of the land, for want of means of providing the 
implements of husbandry, has been unable to culti- 
vate it, or has deserted, leaving the land unculti- 
vated j they” (the aumils) “ shall either give the 

land 
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land in farm, or allow another to cultivate it’* (on 
account of the proprietor :) “ or they shall appoint 
^ person to succeed the proprietor, who shall cul- 
tivate the land ^ and, after paying the tiibute, 
yvhatever remains, he” (the substituted farmer) 
“ shall apply to his own use. When the proprie- 
tors of the lands shall again have the ability to cul- 
tivate them, they shall be restored to them. If 
a person deserts, leaving his land uncultivated, 
they ” (the aumils) “ shall not give it rn farm 
during the remainder of that year ; but after the 
expiration of that year, they shall give it in 
farm.”['’] — This article seems to establish, that 
the proprietor of the land^ and the husbandman, is the 
same person, and that it is impossible for the ze- 
mindar, who is the aimtl, or whose agent is the 
aumtl, to be this proprietor. In the fourth article, 
the follownng passage occurs : “ If there are but 
small hopes from the remainder” (of the land), 

p] Land let thus in farm, or by contrad, and not regts.- 
larly possessed by the ryot, or owner, under pottah tenure, 
was called coviai lard ; which is thus mentioned in the in- 
strudlons to snpiavisors, A. D. 1769 r Comar lands, 
having no native tenants, are cnitivated by contrad/'' — 
And again, As the unequal diffusion of inhabitants has been 
^ the cause of this scarcity of cultivation in different parts, 
ever} expedient should be used to encourage people to settle 
on the coma'A and waste lands, that they may be converted 
into rzotty.'' Verielst’s View, Appo p. 254. — Hence it 
appears, I think, that the notiy was the constitutional fo'rm 
of occupying the lands in Hindostan* 
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of bringing it back' into cultivation, or if it has 
been all along uncultivated j in both cases, if that 
land is prop, letary, the proprietor being present, 
and capable of cultivating it, let them” (the au~ 
mds) “ admonish him” (the proprietor) “ to cul- 
tivate it ; but if that land is not proprietary, or the 
proprietor is not known, let them” mmiils) 
■“ give it to a person who is capable of cultivating 
it.” — This passage seems to me; besides confirm- 
ing the remark that was made on the last article, 
respedting the proprietor being the cultivator^ to 
shew, by the directions given, in regard to the 
unoccupied land, that the sovereign was the pro- 
prietary lord. Indeed, does not the whole style of 
the firmaun, didtated by the sovereign, indicate 
the same thing ? — The fifth article establishes 
this circumstance still more pointedly, by the di- 
redlions which are given respcding lands of this 
description ; shewing clearly by what authority 
the zemindar ads, when he bestows grants of land 
to ryots : “ If the proprietor of a piece of uncul- 
tivated ground be known, let them” aumils) 
leave it to him, and not suffer any other to pos- 
sess it. If the proprietor thereof is not known, 
and the soil is not promising, they” (the aimiih) 
“ shall, according to the best of their judgment, 
give it to any one they shall think capable of ma- 
naging it ; and if such an one do properly culti- 
vate it, they shall consider him the proprietor 
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It appears unnecessary to make any further ex- 
trads from this firmaun, in order to establish in 
whom the possessory property of the lands was 
vested, and by w’hose authority they were dis- 
posed of; especially as the whole of it may be ex- 
amined in the Appendix, No. IL The author 
of the Dissertation observes upon this subjcft, 
that the firmaun “ not only proves, from begin- 
ning to end, that he" (the Emperor) “ held pro- 
prietary land'’ (zemin memluk) “ to be sacred, 
but that be would even assist the proprietm-'* 
(miHk) “ in the preservation of it : and, so far 
from wishing to annul the property of land, if 
any traA should be absolutely deserted, and its 
proprietor could not be found out, it was to be 
given to a nexv occupant ; and he was to became 
the lawful proprietor." — I think it seems also fur- 
ther to piove, that the zembidar could not be that, 
propneloi', but, in general, the cultivator, husband- 
many or r)ol s and that the Emperor, who, by these 
regulations, authorized this distribution of pos- 
sessory property, and who likewise drew all the 
rent of all the lands so distributed, must have 
been the propiktary lord of the soil. 

It seems, therefore, to be clearly established, 
that the zemindars could not possibly be the pro- 
prietors of the lands, the rents of which they were 
required, as the aumils of government, to colleft 
from the proprietors. But there was another de- 
scription of land within the districts of the z;emin- 

darsj 
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Ildars, of which they were the undoubted proprie- 
tors; which was distinguished by the name of 
nankar land, and which paid no rent at all to 
gov€rnment,[‘^] The zemindar "had it in abso- 
lute property, in lieu, or in part of salary of of* 
fice; for which reason it might be styled with 
propriety his official land* ['] It was distinguished 
from the khahah^ or exchequer lands, whose rents 

p] Tl^is appropiiation of iand is mentioned in the instruct 
tions to the supravisors, in Mr. Verelst^ government, in 
the following manner : The meaning and intent of his 
{the zemindar's) being indulged with such exclusive posses- 
sions, was to supply his family with the necessaries and con- 
trenicncies of life. Under the name of nejaut one 

spot was to yield him rice ; another was allotted to him as 
pasture ; a particular 'tank was to ajfFord him fish and water ; 
and^ in like manner, distinff spots were gi^en up to him, for 
every distinfl article of consumption." — Vdrelst's View, 
App. p. 232. — See also App. to this work, No. IV. 

['] It appears to me, that under the Anglo-Saxon govem- 
ment, when earldoms in England were temporary vice-royal- 
ties, there were official lands annexed to this authoritive 
and dignified appointment ; which passed with the office to the 
next incumbent, who was chosen by the freeholders, and con- 
firmed by the king. These might have been styled, in Hin- 
dostan language, the nmikar lands of the earl. But when, In 
consequence of the Norman Conquest, earldoms, by becoming 
fiefs^ were made hereditary, these lands came to be blendbd 
with the family property , and their officiary nature was soon 
forgotten and obliterated. Such will be the fate of dSkt nankar 
lands of the zemindar, which have, by a very different pro- 
cess, been converted into khalsah lands ; and they, by a con- 
tradiflion in terms, are now declared to be private pr^per{f. 

were 
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wetc paid into the royal treasury; and also hrom the 
jagheer lands, the rents of which were assigned by 
the sovereign to an individual, during pleasure, in. 
the manner ofy?i^ anciently in Fiance, either 
or fiElitiously, for the support of troops, to be subsist- 
ed, or to be produced at the call of government. 
It is somew'hat extraordinary that this description 
of land, which really was property, and belonged 
absolutely and entirely to the zemindar, should have 
altogether escaped the notice of the author of the 
’Dissertation. Was it because of the difficulty to 
explain, where the whole diUnSl was said to be- 
long to the zemindar, how a part of it should be so 
differently circumstanced from the rest ?[']' With 
respedt to the extent of these lands, it would ap- 
pear that they could not exceed the proportion 
of a tenth part of the district ; because the limit 
of the allowance to a zemindar, as his official in- 
come, was ten per cent, upon his colledtion, or a 
tenth part of the revenue he colledted. When 
iiankar land, theiefore, was equivalent to this al- 

[“] In the glossaiy annexed to the Dissejtatzony the expla- 
lotion given to the word comar lands^ which are khahah 
landh (or lands whose rent is paid to go\ ernment) out of kase^ 
or not possessed pottah tenure^ seems rather applicable to 
Tiatikar lauds : they are called a %€mtndar^s demesne lands ; 
upon what pictence, I cannot conceive. — ^The nankar lands 
might be so denominated^ because they are the zemindar’s ab- 
solute property, which the others are not , for he must ac- 
count for the rent of the comar lands to government, 

lowance. 
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lowibce, he would not be entitled to any part o? 
proportion of the rent he collefted; and on the 
contrary, whatever he was short of that amount, 
he might have a right to make up by dedudion 
from the rent for which he was accountable. In 
some zemindarries there was more nankar land, in 
some there was less, and in some there was none* 
The gentlemen who have lately carried into prac- 
tical effeft the new theory of zemindars being the 
proprietors of their distrids, have removed this 
bar to the congruity of their system, by obliterat- 
ing nankar lands entirely from the zemindarry dis- 
tricts. They would, however, have realized their 
own theory more completely, if they had made 
the whole of it nankar lands ; an amendment which 
the improving zemindars may possibly accom- 
plish. 

The office or appointment of a zemindar is of a 
complex nature, having a two-fold duty to per- 
form, which has a reference to government on the 
one hand, and to the ryots, or proprietary tenants on 
the other ; and these distinCl assignments of duty 
are expressly enjoined in the sunnud, or charter 
of appointment. The duty of the zemindar, in 
respeCt to government, is to collect and realize the 
rent of the lands, at the rate annually agreed up- 
on, and to make good the other revenues of his 
district to the state. So that the zemindar is, in 
fad, the collector of the customs and excise, as 
well as of the land-rait s but the latter being com- 
paratively 
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par&,tivcly cf so much more consideration in Asiaj 
than all the other colledions, the attention is en- 
grossed by it ; and its immediate connedion witli 
the lands, converts this general revenue colleBor^ 
in the prejudiced imagination of Europeans, into 
a great land proprietor. Before paying these re- 
venues into the royal treasury, he is instruded in 
his sunnudy to take credit to himself for the cus- 
tomaiy?' allowances, amounting (where there are 
no nankar, or official lands) to about ten per cent, 
upon the revenues colleded j and where there are 
nankar lands, the produdive value of these lands 
is deduded from this allowance j so that, if the 
nankar lands were equivalent to this allowance, 
the zemindar would not, or ought not, to touch 
a fradion of the rents drawn from the khalsah or 
exchequer lands ; which are, notwithstanding, novc 
alledged to be his property. [‘] The duty of the 

zemindar, 

[^] In a speedy of Mr. Peter Moore to the Court of 
Proprietors, I find this mode of explaining the situation of 
the zemindar adopted ; His statement is — Buidwan, as be- 
fore stated, contains 3,000,000 of acres ; 300,000 of these and 
their produce are appropriated to the zemindar^ for the trouble 
of the coiledion and managementj, and 300,000 more, for an 
establishment of officer* called amla^ as before described^ in 
dleu of salaries, for the performance of certain duties, and for 
great and tremendous responsibility, and on the condition 
that the possessor faithfully accounts to the Bengal fiscal, 
called khalsah, for the full and exad rents of the other 
t, 400,000 acres, the imperial rights. Such, Sir, is a zemin- 
dar ry 
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zemindar, in respeft to the ryots, is, to proted 
them from injustice of every kind, and to punish 
those among them who may be refradory or cri- 
minal ; above all, to stimulate their industry, and 
encourage their exertions in the cultivation of 
their lands. He is the channel through which 
the authority of government is exercised towards 
them 5 in which resped he represents the govern- 
ment 5 and being (originally) of their own nation 
and religion, he is their representative upon all 
occasions where their interest is concerned ; whe- 
ther to solicit the government, either for redress 
or favour, or to see justice done to them in resped 
to every other person. So that the zemindar is 
the ostensible person who, upon all occasions, ap- 
pears in behalf of the aggregate body of the ryots 
or husbandmen of his distrid. — Hence, when, 
officially, he executes any transfer of property, in 
behalf of the ryots, by renewing or altering their 
pottah leases, or by conferring them in resped to 
waste or tomar lands, which he does as the agent 
or representative of government towards them, [”] 
he is supposed to be ading in his own immediate 

darry tenure. But as to the soil, the ryot and the sovereign 
Were the only real proprietors !” — In the above sta'tement, the 
reader will observe, a tenth part of the property, which is of 
course fully equivalent to the zemindar’s allowance?, is set 
aside as nankar: the other tenth is allotted for defraying the 
other charges of colleflion. 

[“] The reader will find his authority for this, stated in the 
extracts from Aurunozebe’s firmaunj ste page 155. 

M behalf. 
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behalf, as the independent lord of the soil : where- 
in India, and in every part of Asia, the appor- 
tionment of the land from government imme- 
diately to the cultivators of the ground, for the 
purpose of raising rent or revenue, precludes the 
possibility of any such establishments. 

The office of zemindar being most commonly 
conferred upon the heir, or nearest relative of the 
person who last enjoyed it, which, although not 
an invariable rule, must be allowed to be a very 
general pra&ice ; appears to roe to have proceeded 
from the appointment having originally existed in 
this form among the Hindoos. When the Ma- 
homedan conquerors first appropriated the lands 
of Hindostan, by substituting themselves in the 
place of the native rajahs, they seem to have 
drawn the land-rents by the same means, and 
through the same channels that the preceding go- 
vernment employed ; that is to say, the ryots 
continued to be the hereditary possessors and cul- 
tivators of the land, and the native Hindoo col- 
ledtors (by whatever name they were known) 
made good the rents to the government. In fad, 
the rents cpuld not have been coileded immedi- 
ately from *-he ryots in any other manner : and, at 
every period of the history of those conquerors, 
we find this system to have been invariably pur- 
sued. [’'] During those times, and still more, 

during 

p] So rnneb was it the case, that in a firmaun issued hy 
in the eighth year of his reign, a translation 

of 
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during the times of their native rajahs, these ap« 
pomtments were local and permanent, and I con-^ 
elude, also hereditary , at least they must have been 
so in the same degree that they have since been 
continued under the Mogul government. My 
reasons for drawing this conclusion are ^ in the 
first place, J think that example alone could have 
induced the Mahomedans to follow this plan, 
their own habits being so much against it ; espe- 
cially as the pradice was confined to Hindoos (to 
whom zemindarry appointments were chiefly ap- 
propriated) y I therefore conclude, that this must 
have been a Hindoo pradiice.l^] In the second place, 

we 

of which the reader will find In the Appendisr, No. III. 
he direds his de^wan {artkie nth), By means of 

trandations of the Hmdoo accounts^ to make himself 
perfectly acquainted with the particulars of the original re- 
venue and the taxes ( aisul and abmh )\ the amount paid to 
government, the extra charges, and the fees, specifying what 
is received from each individual : in short, whatever sums are 
taken on any account from the ryot^^ and what part of it is 
paid into the fettah 'khanna (the treasury); to draw out an ac- 
count of the remainder, which has been exnbezzrkd by the 
^^meensy aumfhy ^tmmiany and others, with the amoent 
against the names of each person, and, as far as possible, to 
get together the rough accounts of all the villages of the per- 
gunnah, and t ran date them/'-— Which shews that th# whole 
of this business respefimg the ry&ts^ and the first stage of the 
revenue department, was translated, even at so kte a period, 
by HmdoQ agency, and iathe Jimdoo langttagfm 

[^] An instance occurred, within my own knowledge, of 
|:be accuracy with which a Mahomedan prince imitated the 
jVf 2 cibtoms 
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we know, that among the Hindoos every thing 
was hereditary, in particular, professions were so; 
and offices appear to me to be a species of pro- 
fession; among the Mahomedans, on the con- 
trar}'', nothing was hereditary ; in particular, pro- 
fessions were not hereditary, and offices never were 
hereditary. In the third place, we have authentic 
information, that among the Marrattas, who are 
the only Hindoo people now in Hindostan, whose 
government is completely and entirely independent 
of every other government, offices adually are 
hereditary at present, and that this rule of succes- 
sion is rigidly adhered to ; which seems, when 
considered along with the other circumstances 
mentioned, to establish that the pradtice must 
have been general among the Hindoo people, 
when their government was completely indepen- 
dent ; at least, this circumstance appears to me 
highly probable. Lastly, taking the fad for 
granted, that under the Mogul government, the 


customs of the people, whose Institutions he was adopting ; 
When Shujah-ul-Dowlah, nominal vizier, and indepen. 
dent suhahdar of Owde, was copying the discipline from an 
English battalion of sepoys that were stationed at his court, 
he prohibited his own sepoys from exercising upon the Chrts^ 
tmn Sundayy merely because it was the pradice of the Eng- 
lish battalion he was imitating. The hereditary rule of sue. 
cession to the office of a zemindar, has not only custom^ but 
reason to support it j but there are still more powerful reasons 
for not making the pradice absolute. 


zemindar 
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zemindar appointment has, at least, nineteen 
times out of twenty, been conferred upon the 
relatives of the preceding zemindar j which prac- 
tice must have proceeded either from Mussulman 
or Hindoo prepossessions; attending also to the 
circumstance, that the appointment was chiefly 
appropriated to Hindoos; I conclude, that the preju- 
dices, the customs, and the prepossessions of this 
people, which favoured this practice, induced 
the Mahomedans (who had no such prejudices, 
customs, or prepossessions) to follow it, in respedt 
to them; as far as was consistent with the inter- 
ests of their own government. What has been said 
respedling the pradice generally (though not ab- 
solutely) observed by the Mahomedan govern- 
ment, m paying attention to hereditary succession, 
in the disposal of the zemindarry appointment, 
seems to apply completely to the eanongoe appoint- 
ments, which are exclusively appropriated to Hin- 
doos, an4 continued absolutely and invariably by 
the hereditary rule of succession, even under the 
Mogul government ; that is to say, this rule was 
adopted in the financial establishment that was 
formed by Rajah Tudor Mull (a Hindoo) and 
sandlioned by the Emperor Ak ber. Every thing 
that was said respefting the zemindarry appoint- 
ment, will still more closely apply to these ap- 
pointments. The only circumstance in doubt 
may be, whether they adually did exist under 
the original Hindoo government. Whether the 
M 3 appoint- 
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appointments of control respecting the financia! 
department, went under this denominacion, may 
admit of doubt; but I think there cannot exist 
a doubt, that appointments of similar efFeft re- 
gulated the colledion of the land-rents among the 
Hindoos, and that they must have been hereditary. 
At least, to me it appears obvious, that the in- 
ducement for making such appointments heredt-^ 
tary^ under the Mogul administration, suggested 
by a Hindoo^ and appropriated to appointments, 
held by Hindoos^ must have had a reference to 
the customs of this people.* 

Such appears to me to have been the cause 
which induced the general practice of conferring 
the ofEce of zemindar (and, invariably, that of 
canongoc) upon Hindoos^ by the liindoo rule of 
hereditary succession. But, with respeCl to the ze- 
mindarry appointment in particular, it must be 
observed, that the Mogul government made an 
adherence to this rule, perfectly optional in itself, 
and frequently deviated from it.['^] Such devia- 
tions 

The office of zemmdary conferred upon the East India 
Cornpany, is a very striking example. All the Munulma7t 
Z€mi7idar& must also be examples. The removal of the whole 
of the zemindars in Bengal from their offices, by Jaffer. 
Khaist the subahdar, under the government of Aueungzebe, 
when all the powers of the eiupire were in their vigour, and 
when, of course, the sanction of governm^^nt attended the 
measure, is at once the most ample confirmation. That this 
jemoval was conformable to the rules laid down by that Em- 
peror, 
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lions ought completely to refute the supposition 
of the office being a succession to a landed pro* 

petty i 

pcror, appears from another firmaon which he issued^, pre- 
served in the Retnu^at Aleemgen^ which is considered as an- 
thentic ; of which the tenth article says : With respefl to 
the hatta^ and the prevention of expences, exclusive of the re- 
venue and the prohibited taxes^ which are a grievance to the 
having given the stridest mjundions to the 
mthy chovjdnes’* (the same as zemindars jy ^‘^and mnmgoesy take 
machullas'' (bonds, or obligations) from them, that they shall 
never levy an incieased batta, or any taxes prohibited or re- 
mitted by our court, from which mankind find proredion ; 
and make it the objed of your constant attention, shoddany 
one of them be guilty of any such pradice, and should not be 
restrained by punishment and coercive measures, write an ac- 
count thereof to our presence, that he may be dismissed ftom 
hts office^ and another appointed in his The reader 

will observe, that this applies to all the officers who are 
named, and that the clioudry is here specified as an officer of 
government y not as a land proprietor* The firmaun was ad- 
dressed to a When the mlnhdar aded, it would be 

as the representative of majesty ; and, under Aur-unczebe, 
doubtless with his authority and approbation. The succeeding 
article, which refers to the same mal-pradices, makes this 
matter still more clear, In which the word z^emmdar occurs : 

In short, whatever sums are taken, on any account, from 
the ryots, and wliat part of it is paid into the fottah khnnna ** 
(treasury), *‘draw out an account of the remainder which has 
been embezzled by the ameenty anmihy %emtndarsy and others, 
with the amount against the ntines of each person, and, as 
far as possible, get together the rough accounts of all the vil- 
lages of the pergmnnhy and translate them, to* It is neces- 
faty that the devomiy after the general accounts are prepared^ 

M 4 attests 
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perty ; an idea which never could have entered 
the mind either of a Mahomedan or a Hindoo ; be- 
cause, among the former, landed estates were not 
hereditary and among the latter, landed pro- 
perty, by descent, was divided equally among equal 
Jcindred. Among Europeans, indeed, and parti- 
cularly among Englishmen, the unnatural law of 
fnmogemture, in respeft to landed property, is ri- 
gidly established and observed ; and upon this 
most unjust local ordinance, in diredt opposition 
to the rational law of succession among the Hin- 
doos, the monstrous conception, of a zemindarry 
distriEt being a great landed estate, and, of course, 
a zmmdar a great land proprietor, is generated. 
What foundation there was for such an idea, will 
best appear by a reference to the Hindoo law of 
succession ; of which the reader may form some 
judgment from the following extradls. By the 
Ordinances of Menu, the eldest son is entitled to 
greater respedt than the others, and to some par- 
ticular marks of attention. — Ch. ix. art. 104: 

attentively weigh and consider them ; and if they are drawn 
out conformable to usage, let him keep them, and call upon 
the chondnesy canongoes, aumihj muckudums^ and fui^wanes^ 
for whatever sums they may have appropriated to themselves, 
exceeding their customary allowances.**— In this article, the 
words ^emtndaty and choudry^ arc indiscriminately used for the 
same persons, w^ho are uniformly enumerated among the officers 
0 fga^ve rnmen t . 

[>] No one seizes on a landed estate, as an inheritance.** 
— Ferishta. 


“ Afte^ 
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After tlie death of the father and the mother, 
the brothers, being assembled, may divide among 
themselves the patrimonial and matrimonial 
estate.” — Art, lo^ ; “ The eldest brother may 
take entire possession of the patrimony j and the 
others may live under him, as they lived under 
their father, unless they choose to be separated '^ — 
In article io6, it is said : “ The eldest son ought, 
before partition, to manage the whole patrimony.” 
-—In case of extraordinary acquirements, and dis- 
tinguished excellence in the eldest son, particular 
marks of distindlion are enjoined ; the performance 
of which, however, seems to depend upon the in- 
clination of his brothers. By the 115th article, 
equality of division seems to be the general rule ; 
the words are : “ But among brothers, equally 
skilled in performing the several duties, there is 
no dedudion of the best in ten, or the most ex- 
cellent chattel, though some trifle, as a mark of 
greater veneration, should be given to the first- 
born.” — The Code of Gentoo Laws, published by 
Mr. Halhed, which have a wonderful agree- 
ment with the Ordinances of Menu, considering 
a difference in their dates, of about three thousand 
years, and which, therefore, may be regarded as 
the modern explication and interpretation of those 
laws, are clear and explicit on this subjed. The 
following quotations are from the second chapter, 
entitled. Of the Division of Heritable Property, sec- 
tion ist ; “ If a man dies, or renounces the world, 

&c. 
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&c. all his possessions, be they 7a}id, or money, 
or elFeds, or cattle, or birds, go to his son. If 
there be several sons, they all shall receive equal 
shares. If the son be dead, it goes to the grand- 
son : if there be but one grandson, he shall obtain 
the whole ; if there be several grandsons, they 
shall divide it, and and all shall receive equal 
shares.’' — Again, “ If there be no brother, pro- 
perty goes to the son of the brother by blood.” — 
“ If there are several sons, they all shall have equal 
shares." — In this code the rule seems to be, with- 
out an exception, that equal kindred share equally 
of land, money, or effedts. In the same code 
and chapter, sedion xi. it is said ; “ If a father 
divides among his sons the glebe, orchards, houses, 
rents, slave-giils, and slaves of his father and an- 
cestors, &c. he hath no authority to give to some 
taore, tociheis less." — It therefore appears, that if 
the zemindarry had been a landed estate, continu- 
ing by heieditary descent in the same family, it 
would not, by the Hindoo law (which alone could 
be applicable), have descended to me son, where 
there were many, nor to one relative, where there 
were others of equal kindred-, but it would have 
been equally divided among all the equal rela- 
tives of the last occupant ; which, not having 
been the case, demonstrates, I think, that it could 
not be esteemed landed property. ['] So that the 

cir- 

p} In the 'Diuetiathn it is said: “ For if ihe zemindarry 
be even an office, and such office give possession of land, 

which 
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circumstance, upon which the European idea of 
landed property is founded, actually infers an op- 
posite conclusion j and establishes with certainty, 
that the zemindarry appointment must have been 
an office which, not admitting of division, could 
only be continued (when given to persons of the 
same family) in the manner that has been fol- 
lowed. But even if the application of the latv of 
England, in diredl opposition to the /jazy, 

could be admitted, it would only apply to the 
nankar land of the zemindar, which was officially 
his actual property, as it paid no lent but it 
could not be applied to the khalsah, or excheqver 
lands, the rents of which wholly belonged to go- 
vernment j and the overplus, whatever it might 
be, was expressly declared to be the property of 
the cultivator, or ryot.[“] 

So 

■which has, by claim or custom, descended from father to son, 
or to collaterals, with other circumstances incident to pro- 
perty, sueb as mortgage, alienation, bequest, and adoption, 
it is in reality inherit a?ice,'* F. 31. — Ihe mougage^ 
Alienation^ bequesty and adoption, I suspedl, will be found to 
have taken place only under English administration. Flora 
what Jaw is this inference drawn ? — Not from the law of Hin- 
dostan, w’hich divides landed property equally ; but from the 
iaw of England ! 

[*] The Hindoo rent paid to the prince, which was only 4 
sixth part of the gross produce, it has been observed, w^as so 
*easy, that, by the Ofdmations of the Fundus, it appears to 
have been a pradice among them to lett their possessory pro- 
perty to other cultivators^ at the same rate of rent w'hich they 

were 
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So great an authority as Sir William Jones 
pronouncing, however, in adecisive tone, upon the 
question of zemindarry rights, in favour of their 
being hereditary property, has biassed the opinion 
of many, who would regard an opposition to his 
decision as a species of heresy against the con- 
summation of human knowledge. I admire and 
reverence his attainments; but as Sir William 

were therpselves bound to pay to government. This appears 
from the 13th chapter, entitled, Of Sbaus tn the Culttvatmz 
of Lazid ^ from which I transcribe the following passage : If 
a person m-ikes over to another, for the purpose of cultiva-. 
tion, land that has been waste for one or two years, and that 
person having, by careful management, improved the ground, 
should raise a crop from thence \ in that case, of the whole 
crop raised, one-sixth shall go to the o^?ier of the ground, 
and the remaining fi\ e-sixths shall belong to the cirldvator.’*' 
— Out of which, however, the government rent (another sixth 
of the produce) must have been paid ; so that, in fafl, the 
cultivator only received four-sixths, to bear the expence ot 
labour and seed, and yield I;im a subsistence- This is evident 
fiOm what folio\/s . If this person above mentioned, having 
agreed to take land of the other, for the purpose of cultivation, 
should afterwards neglect, either to cultivate it himself, or to 
cause it to be cultivated by others, in that ^ase, whatever 
crops other lands In the same place, similar to the lands spe- 
eihed, should produce, upon a medium, tlie cultivator shall 
ghe to the owner of the ground the proportioi> of one-sixth, 
of such medium crop 5 and the magistrate*' (the king) also 
shall take from the cultivator a fine of the same value.'* 
P. 168, — What is here called a fine^ must mean the rent 
to government ; which, at all events, must have been paid, 
either by the cultivator, or the owner. 


Jones 
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Jones declares the text and commentaries of the 
Arabian lawyers to be the foundation upon which 
lie rests his judgment, if it be found that the re- 
gulations for agricultural arrangements, and for 
collecting the land-rents in Hindostan, depended 
not upon the Arabian or Mahomedan larv, but 
upon Hindoo customs and establishments, his 
premises being erroneous, the conclusion which 
he deduces from them must also prove an error. 
Nor can it be deemed at ail extraordinaiy, that 
the customs of the conquered country should re- 
gulate the mode of raising the revenues in that 
country; especially when the conquerors were 
comparatively so uninformed and ignorant on 
those subjeds, and when the people to whom such 
laws and customs were to be applied, were not 
MahomdanSy but Hindoos, 

Another cause for the prevalence of the opinion, 
that the zemindars are the hereditary proprietors 
of their districts, T have been told, arises from a 
report, that, in some of -the larger zemindarries, 
the present zemindars are the adlual lineal de- 
scendants of the original Hindoo rajahs. This ar- 
gument 1 have heard triumphantly asserted m In- 
dia. I am told, however, that upon being traced, 
in the instances where it was supposed to have ex- 
isted, it was found to be an error, and is now ge- 
nerally given up. But as it is calculated to be im- 
pressive, it may not be improper to inquire into 
its real merits, upon the supposition that it adu- 

ally 
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ally did exist. There can be no question, that 
when the ancient rajahs were the independent 
sovereigns of their countries, they were the pro- 
prietary lords of the soil ; because this was essen- 
tial to the existence of their authority and power: 
they could not be sovereigns without it. But 
when the state came to be completely subdued, 
and those rajahs were deprived of their sove- 
reignty, they were, of coarse, also deprived of the 
proprietary rights, which alone constituted that 
sovereignty ; the possessory property of the ryots 
continuing the same, unvaried, and unaffed'ed; 
which accounts completely for the tranquillity at- 
tending ail such revolutions in Asia. [’’] It would 
appear, however, that in these cases (if any such 
exist), in compensation for the loss of sovereignty, 
those rajahs, or their descendants, have been 
placed in the situation of zemindars of those very 
distrids which they formerly ruled as princes, by 
the government which supplanted them j a prefer- 
able situation to that of* many dethroned princes! 
And the source of such an indulgence must have 

[*’] A much simpler cause than that assigned by Mon- 
tesquieu, produced the immediate stability of Alexan. 
BFR*5 gOTernment, up6n conquering Dartus, and occupying 
his place, as the sovereign of Persia. See Spirit of Laws, 
b. i, ch. 14, where a comparison is drawn between the ef- 
fefts of the conquests of Charles XII. of Sweden, and those 
of Alexander the Great. Some attention to the state of 
landed pioperty in the diSlrent countries, throws great light 
uponsucti subjeftt. 


been 
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been tlie great superiority of the conquering po\tr- 
er, which precluded the idea of equality, or com- 
petition, between them. This would form the 
only situation in which the deposed rajah could 
have been placed, with comfort to himself, and 
safety to his employer. He still presided, in a 
civil capacity, over hi^bwn people, under the ob- 
servation and control of a subahdar, or a Maho- 
medan chief, who was intrusted w'ith the military 
power, and was the viceroy, or representative, of 
the Emperor. In place of drawing the whole 
rents and revenues of his petty state, he was now 
limited to the nankar lands, or zemindarry allow- 
ances. The lesson he had to learn, was humility 
and subordination ; and in this situation, without 
exciting jealousy, he might render himself useful 
to the government which employed him. Such 
was the situation in which the British government 
found the descendants of those quondam princes, 
if any such existed w'ithjn the limits of their ac- 
quired dominions, as haS^ been veiy pathetically, 
as well as argumentatively^, represented. Upon 
this occasion the reader will recolleft, that there 
are two species of landed property in Hindostan. 
The one is absolute, and can only be enjoyed by 
the sovereign prince, or those to whom he dele- 
gates it ; the other is possessory, and is constitu- 
tionally vested in the cultivators of the soil, for 
the produdion of rent, or revenue, to maintain 
and support the government. Now, the sort of 

property 
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property to which the claims of the zemindars in 
question, in right of biith, extended, is not the^w- 
iessory property^ which is invariably placed in the 
ryots, and which all Asiatic governments hold sa- 
cred, because it is the source of their wealth and 
power ; but the absolute property, which the Bri- 
tish government at present enjoys; and which in- 
cludes a right to the land-rents, and other reve- 
nues of the state. If the administrators of the 
British government should have- been conscience- 
struck upon this subjedt, and anxious to restore 
to these rajahs the rights which their ancestors 
enjoyed, they ought to know, that this can only 
be done by giving up to them the absolute properly 
of the lands of their distrids, including the land- 
rents and the revenues ; the possession of which, 
will make the rajahs what their ancestors are 
said to have been before, mdependent princes : but 
any thing short of this is a mockery, when applied 
to their pretensions > And it would have been 
much more politic to have investigated such 
claims, and, if a single instance could have been 
established (of which, I understand, there was no 
sort of probability), adually to have made this 
renunciation in their favour, than to have founded 
upon it the absurd idea of all the zemindars being 
the proprietors of their official distrids. 

In the sunnud, or commission which consti- 
tutes a zemindar, the appointment is expressly de- 
clared to be an ojfice-, the word khidmut, there used,, 

admit- 
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admitting of no other interpretation, according 
to all the various translations which have been 
given of this instrument, except one. ["] And 
this circumstance, one would think, ought to put 
the matter out of dispute. But the bias in favour 
of European establishments, and European laws, is 
so strong, that, upon this occasion, it founds an 
hereditary claim to land, in the person of a Hindoo, 
upon the English law of primogeniture, contrary to 
the established laws of the Hindoos themselves, 
respeding the heritable succession to land ; * and, 
setting aside the declaration in the sunnud itself, 
affirms the zeraindarry appointment not to be an 
office, but an hereditary landed estate. It is per- 
fedly clear that the Emperor, who adopted the 
form of the present sunnud, was of a different 
opinion ; and it is also clear, that the hereditary 
claim was of no sort of authority, or avail, with- 
out this commission : [‘‘J and, as the present form 

of 

Mr* Grant observes, that the word khidmut had 
lately been rendered in English by the word service/’ doubt- 
less in the view of converting the zemindars into the feudal 
<vassals of the crown. But this ground is already pre-occupled 
by the jagheerdars, who are, in reality, the feudal vassals of 
the crown, but without holding hereditary fiefs. This seems 
a bar to the peaceable zemindar being arrayed in the garb of a 
military chief. 

See page i68, 169 ,170. 

The necessity for the sunnud^ or commission, will ap- 
pear by the following extras from an article in the Appendix 

N to 
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of the sunnud is supposed to have been adopted 
by the Emperor Aurungzebe, who died in the 
year 1 707, its validity cannot be much impaired 
by time , which renders inapplicable all the argu- 
ments from the obsolete institutions of Europe, 
which are brought forward in the Dtssertahon. 
A reference to the sunnud itself,, is all that seems 
to be necessary for the information of an impar- 
tial reader upon this subjedt ; the form of which 
will be found in the Appendix, No. I. 

1 shall, however, transcribe from the Disserta- 
tion, of conjedures, which are affixed as an^ 

to the Disscrtationy shewing the gteat difficulty and expence 
incurred in obtaining the su7inud from the court of the sove« 
reign. This article, we are informed, was drawn out by 

Bode Mull, one of the ablest and best-informed of the 
native exchequer officers.’’ — The zemindais succeeded to 
their zcmindarries by right of inheritance ; but until they con- 
sented to the payment of the pesh cushy or fine of investiture, 
to the Emperor, and a proportional nuzza atmahy oi present, 
to the na%tm ” (provincial governor), neither the imperial 
firmaun of confirmation was granted them, nor were they 
permitted to substitute their own signature to the ac- 

coujitsy in lieu of their predecessor. It often happened that 
several years elapsed, before the demand of government could 
be adjusted. The oSicers of the ” (the revenue de- 

partment), in addition to the peshcush and nu%z.eyminahy 
swelled the account with claims of arrears due from the de- 
ceased zemiiidai, and from which they seldom receded, till 
they had exa<fled from his successor all that it was in his 
power to pay.’' — Strange ! that such difficulties should attend 
the successiofi to a patrvnontal estate f 

expk- 
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explanation of a very obvious part of the sunnud, 
in the view of reconciling it to the idea of private 
hereditary property ; that the reader may form his 
own judgment of the author’s success. “ The 
only article in the zemindar’s sunnud, that seems 
to weaken the idea of pioprietary right, is the 
obligation to deliver, annually, the accounts of all 
the sources of his colleftions under his own signa- 
ture, attested by that of the canongoe's." ['] — “Whe- 
ther this clause is to be considered as a dired re- 
servation to the Emperor, of the power of local in- 
vestigation j whether it be to enable his officers 
to keep a constant eye over the cultivation of the 
country, and progress of commerce, so that the 
settled revenue might not be endangered j tvhe- 
ther they are to be taken as general words, imply- 
ing that increased cultivation must eventually 
tend, one way or other, to the augmentation of 
prosperity and revenue ; whether these expressions 
have been applicable to other parts of India, 
where a distind mode of division in the crops has 
been established ; or, in fine, whether the Mogul 
conquerors, like those of the northern nations of 
Europe, may have persuaded their subjeSls, as Sir 
William Blackstone expresses it, to surrender 
up, and re-take their landed property, and the zemin- 
dars may have been contented to take the whole 

['] The declaration on the face of the sunnud itself, that it 
is an office, and, of course, not a fropnttary right, seems 
here to be overlooked. 
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sunnud together, with its limitations, either no» 
minal or operative, as a confirmation of their pos- 
sessions, rather than risk a contest for better 
terms,” Src. — What satisfadion this multiplica- 
tion of whethers may give to the reader, I know not ; 
but to me, it only serves to make the writer’s per- 
plexity more apparent. Whereas, if the circum- 
stances be viewed in their natural situation, they 
appear perfedly simple and obvious. Suffer 
the zemindarry appointment to be what the sun- 
nud declares that it is, an office, and this article 
ivill be found the most essential part of the war- 
rant, or commission, by imposing the necessary 
and customary check upon the official condud of 
the zemindar j corresponding to similar appoint- 
ments which exist in every well-regulated govern- 
ment whatever. The zemindars, as colledors of 
the land-rents, and other public revenues, are 
controled in the fabrication and statement of their 
accounts, by the canongoes, whose office is similar, 
in effed, with the controllers of the revenue de- 
partments in ever}'' state of Europe, ['] The ne- 
cessity 


The Dissertation says very little upon the subje£l of 
canongoes, who formed so essential a part of the Indian sys- 
tem of finance : their appointment, indeed, was altogether in- 
compatible with theailedged proprietary rights of the zemin- 
dars. In Mr. Guant's Remarks upon what is called the 
hundohnsty sunnud, which, for a particular reason, was sub- 
stituted in the place of the pioper dewnny sminud to the ze- 
mindars^ 
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Cessity and propriety of a system of control, in 
respedt to the affairs of the East India Company, 
ought to have been perfedly understood by the 
author of the Dissertation, 

The frequency of the zeraindarry appointment 
being conferred according to the rule of heredi- 
tary succession, of which enough has been said, 
together with the word zemindar being translated 
land-holder, creates the resemblance between them 
and the great land-proprietors of Europe, and has 
occasioned the supposition of their proprietary 
rights. The first coiiclusion, however, appears to 
be drawn from very erroneous premises, inferring 
the zemindarry appointment to be an hereditary 
estate ; because the eldest son (a rule by no means 
uniformly followed) generally received the appoint- 

mindars, by the Bengal government, in the year 1777, I find 
the following observations made, which mark the peculiar 
duty of the canongoey in contioling the official conduifl of the 
zemindar. He remarks, that in the lundobnsty sunnud there 
was an omission of the clause enjoining the delivery of all 
the rec^uisite papers, or accounts of the district, under the ze^ 
mmdar^s and canongoe^s signatuies ; and instead of the latter’s 
counter- signature to the hst^hnndy settlement, requiring this 
to be done by the patshcavy or proper immediate servant of 
the zemindar himself ; whose writings, in every instance, were 
intended by the demianny sunnud to be checked by the canon*- 
goe^ as his dependent coadjutor in all matters relative to the 
revenue administration.”— App* No. V. 

[«] Who, at the time that he published the Disseriahony 
was Secretary to the Board of Coni^roL His publication has 
even been coftsideted as an official perforitiance* 
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mentj who is therefore regarded by Englishmen 
as the heir of the estate ; but if this really were 
the case among Hindoos, it would rather be a proof 
that the succession could not be a landed estate, 
which the Hindoo law divides equally among all 
the sons ; and that therefore it must be an office. 
In respedt to the appellation zemindar, or land- 
holder, it appears, that by the financial arrange- 
ments of Tudor Mull, under Akber, when 
the colledlors of the land-rents (corresponding to 
zemindar s)\iz.di stated collections assigned to them, 
the appointment took its name from the amount 
of the sum to be colleded ; and the officer was 
called a crory, because each colledtion was to pro- 
duce a crore of dams, or two and a half lacks of ru- 
pees. But, by the nature of agricultural reve- 
nue, such equality could not long continue, 
which probably brought the name into disuse j 
and under Aurungzebe another rule of divi- 
sion seems to have taken place, which had a re- 
ference to land more than to j and the word 
zemindar, land-holder, supplanted that of crory. 
Had the office continued to be named from the 
colleBion, and not from the land, the idea of these 
officers being great land-proprietors, probably never 
would have occurred. 

To throw light upon the subjed of zemindarry 
appointments, the author of the Dissertation re- 
fers to the evidence of Captain Gabriel Har- 
per, who had been long stationed at the court 

of 
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of Fyzabad 5 ‘ of whose honour, veracit)^ and 
good sense, he is happy in the opportunity of de- 
livering his sincere testimony to all which, from 
personal knowledge, 1 can add my most cordial 
concurrence. The Dissertation states, that “ he 
said that the Vizier” (meaning Shujah-ul- 
Dowlah, father of the present Vizier) “treated 
the rajahs and zemindars under his dependencies 
with the greatest marks of civility, resped, and 
friendship ; and being asked whether, during his 
residence with the Vizier ” (a period of six years), 
“he ever knew a zemindar being dispossessed of his 
zemindarry, by him ? — ^he said, that he can only 
recoiled one instance, for a debt of 24,000!. : 
that they considered themselves as secure in their 
possessions, by paying their accustomed rents. 
And being asked, if the zemindarries were consi- 
dered as hereditary in the families of the zemin- 
dars ? — he said, No : it depended on. the voUl of the 
prince-, but that he made a point of continuing it 
in the family, provided there was no particular 
objedion to the next in succession.” [‘’j — The au- 
thor, whose system this evidence certainly does not 
confirm, replies abruptly to this part of it, by a 
fiat denial of the truth of Captain Harper’s as- 
sertion — “ In effedi, they are hereditary /” — which 

P] This statement of Colonel Harper’s, which appears to 
me accurately just, is the footing upon which I have supposed 
the zemindarry appointment to stand under the Mussulman 
administration. 
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does not seem altogether consistent with that 
honour, or that veracity, or that good sense, to which 
he had borne testimony. But as Captain Har- 
per was fully competent to answer this question, 
the reader may rely upon its authenticity. ['] When 
I consider the tendency of the whole of this evi- 
dence, I am astonished to find it inserted in the 
Dissertation. It appears to me to be strongly cor- 
roborative of the officiary nature of a zemindarry 
appointment. One dismissal from office in the 
course of six years, seems as much as could be 
looked for, or expected. The diredt answer to 
the question respefting the hereditary succession, 
shews that the Mogul princes did not consider 
themselves to be bound by the Hindoo institution 
of hereditary succession, further than it suited 
their own interest and inclination : the succession 
to the land is here perfectly out of the question. 
After attending to all these specialities, it may be 
proper, now, to see how far the subject will be 


[‘] I speak of Captain, now Colonel, Harper, from a per- 
fedl knowledge of the man : he was the most intimate friend 
I had in India. I have had the same account from other mi. 
Ktary gentlemen of great respeftability, who, from similar 
situations, had the same access of information : and I lay 
some stress iq)on the information coming from military men,. 
whose minds were not warped by any party prejudices on 
these subjefls, which, more or less, have affefted all the ci- 
vil sertantson the Bengal Establishment. Colonel Harper’s 
evidence was given before a committee of the House of Com- 
jBons, 
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illustrated and confirmed by a reference to gene- 
ral history. 

In every instance which history has recorded, of 
a country completely conquered, and occupied by 
the conquerors, the lands of which were parti- 
tioned into &xttn%ivt private estates — (and what 
private estates, in any country, ever equalled in 
magnitude and riches some of the zemindarry dis- 
inSls in India ? [“"J — where will it be found that 
the conquerors have been totally excluded from 
the possession of the conquered lands, as they 
were in India ? Was it so with the Franks, when 
they conquered Gaul ? Or with the Saxons or 
the Normans, when they conquered England ? — 
Quite the contrary : — almost the whole of the 
lands were immediately seized and appropriated 
by those conquerors. Yet we are told by the 
vcathox oith.Q Dissertation, that Hineteen-tvseniieths ^ 
of the whole country” (of Bengal) “ are still in 
the hands of the original Hindoos”; at the dis- 
tance, at least, of four hundred years since the 
country had been completely subdued and governed 
by Mahomedans ! Is this either credible or pos- 
sible ? No. In all that time the Hindoos had, or 
-might have, the immediate official colledion of 
the land-rents and revenues from the ryots, or 
husbandmen, under Mahomedan control, to be 

p] The zemindarry of Kajeshahy, in Bengal, contains 
1 2,909 square miles : Dinagepoor, 5,174; Burdwan, 5,858, 
kc. the soil generally rich ajnd produftire# 

paid 
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paid into the treasury of the Mahomedan sovereign ; 
whether he happened to be the emperor at Delhy, 
or the provincial chief, who, by appropriating 
these rents and revenues, became the sovereign ; 
supporting his independence, until he was again 
subdued, and rendered again subservient to the 
empire. Such is the general history of Bengal, 
with the state of its territorial possessions and le* 
venues, until it came under the immediate go- 
vernment of the English East India Company, 
who are the present sovereigns of \t^ solely by being 
the froprietary lords of the soil, and by appro- 
priating its land-rent and revemies. 

What instance can be produced from all the 
histories of all the states of Europe, oi great land- 
proprietors existing in a monarchical government 
for centuries, without occasioning any change or 
alteration upon the unlimited, despotic power of 
the sovereign ? In every one of them, it will ap- 
pear, that at some period of their history, the 
authority of the monarch has been restrained or 
supplanted, perhaps annihilated, by the prepon- 
derating influence of the great land- proprietors. 
Has this ever been the case in India, or even any 
where in Asia, at any time, where the agricultural 
allotment of land to the peasantry universally 
prevailed, and the rents of the land concentred in, 
the sovereign ? Have not all those Eastern des- 
potic governments continued for ages, as far back 
as the record or register of events can reach, by 
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wliomsoever possessed, unchanged and unim- 
paired j whether the soveieign authority was ex- 
eicised by the native princes, the Grecian, the 
Mahomedan, or the Mogul conquerors, or by 
a company of English merchants ? In all cases 
it was the same: whoever drew the land-rents and 
the revenues, was tlie undisputed, absolute, arbi- 
trary sovereign ! So uniform an effect, must have 
proceeded from a cause equally uniform. It is im- 
possible, 1 think, to have a doubt on this subjeift : 
Since it was the proprietors of great land atatss^ 
who, by combining their influence, formed that 
power in European governments, which restrained 
and limited, and supplanted the monarchical au- 
thority ; it must have been the exclusion oi great 
land-proprietors from those Eastern governments, 
where the agricultural system which has been 
described, supplied unrivalled opulence to the 
crown, that preserved (and that ever must pre- 
serve) the sovereign power undistui bed and un- 
diminished ; which exclusion was clearly produced 
by the distribution of the lands in small portions 
to the peasantry, or the cultivators of the soil; 
tvho, in Hmdostan, heldL hereditary leases oithtir 
fields, which have ever been regarded as sacred 
by its best informed and wisest rulers ! In fadl, 
this was the fundamental and constitutional law 
of the government, the solid base upon which 
the unalterable stability of the sovereign power 
rested. The rents of the lands flowing into the 

royal 
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royal treasury through the channel of official col- 
leSors, from this multiplied distribution, formed 
the unrivalled wealth of the reigning prince j whose 
opulence and consequent power were thus derived 
immediately from the industry of the husbandmen, 
W'hom it was therefore equally his duty and his in- 
terest to protedl. Hence the necessity for appoint- 
ments similar tothose of thezemindars,by whatever 
name they might be distinguished, to protect the 
proprietary rights of the ryots, and to regulate, 
to diredt, to enforce their agricultural exer- 
tions : [’] And, so far from these officers being 
themselves the hereditary proprietors of the exten- 
sive distrifts they managed, the principal objedt 
of their appointment seems to have been, to pre- 
vent the accretion and accumulation of landed 

[*] The firmaun of Avrvngzebe Is so illustrative upon 
this subjeffl, that I cannot refrain from quoting it again. 

They*' (the autmh, i. e. the zemindars, or their agents) 

must shew the ryots every kind of favour and indulgence, 
&:c. to engage them, with hearty good will to labour towards 
the increase of agriculture, so that no lands may benegledted 
that are capable of cultivation.’^ And, Those” (husbands 
i|ieuj ‘‘ who have the ability, they shall excite and encourage 
tp cultivate their lands ; and if they require indulgence in 
any particular instances, let it be granted them. But if upon 
examination, it shall be found, that some who have the abi- 
lity, and are assisted wdth water, nevertheless have negledecl 
to cultivate their lands, they shall admonish, and threaten, 
and use force and stripes/* 
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property, by preserving the proprietary rights of 
the native husbandmen, [“j 

The specific remedy against that sort of tyran- 
ny which proceeds from the despotism of one 
arbitrary ruler, has at all times been the influ- 
ence and power of an aristocracy j and in those 
countries, where that tyranny has continued for 
ages without abatement or control, the acccu- 
mulation of landed property by Individuals, will 
be found to have been systematically prevented. 
In Europe, all the checks which were imposed 
upon the different monarchies, proceeded from 
the exertions of the great land-proprietors ; who, 
when they were prevented from becoming tyrants 
themselves (to which they were violently prone 
and addifted) eventually became the restorers 
and the conservators of general liberty. Yet I 
think it may be doubted, how far it is politic 
in the English East India Company, or rather, 

[”'] One species of talookdars {the mucoory } who, according 
to Mr. Grant, were clandestinely appointed by the zemin- 
dars, and whose possessions appear to have been formed from 
the combination of several pottah holdings, seems to counter- 
adl this intention. But they appear only to have existed since 
the government was possessed by the English, whose preju- 
dices were in favour of such appointments ; which were, in 
fadl, infringements of the civil polity of India : as the law of 
the Hindoos, which divided the hereditary lands invariably 
among all the sons, grandsons, &c. in equal portions or 
•shares, was evidently calculated to produce an oj^site 
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the government of England, who now possess 
the sovereign power of India, to transform their 
own native official servants in that countiy, into 
enormous land-proprietors y holding principalities 
rather than estates, and to give up the whole 
cultivators of the soil, their own immediate socage 
tenant Sy to the arbitrary sway of such local 
tyrants. The English government might have 
been satisfied with the superintending care of 
the British Legislature, to corred any abuses on 
the part of the East India Company or their 
servants (restrained too by the intervention of 
the Board of Control), over their subjeds in 
India, without having recourse to the hazardous 
experiment of revolutionizing the state of landed 
property there, by creating great land-proprietor Sy 
or rather petty sovereigns, to feel their own 
strength, and to combine for the assertion of 
complete and absolute pioprietary rights. If 
the zemindars are to be deemed the proprietors 
of their zemindariies, as the English government 
seem now to have established, they will very 
soon, of themselves, make the discovery, that the 
English East India Company can have no just 
right to levy from them nine-tenths of the 
rents of their private estates. This enormous 
asseasment ‘from private proprietors, they will cer- 
tainly regard as too high a price to be paid for 
government protedion ; and the wealth which 
would flow from a ten-fold multiplication of what 

they 
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they are at present permitted to receive, they may 
be led to imagine, will enable them to protect 
themselves ; especially if a few of those great 
proprietors of thousands of square miles of cul- 
tivated land, with innumerable inhabitants, ["] 
should determine to combine together for that 
purpose. What credit ought to be given to the 
rumours already whispered by fame upon this 
subjedl, I cannot pretend to judge ; but as the 
natural dispositions of mankind are in all ages 
the same, we are instruded by history to exped 
from the same causes, the same consequences and 
effeMs. Some charaderistic differences may in- 
deed arise, from temperament and climate; 
and the natives of India may attempt to accom- 
plish by treachery and massacre, what the daring 
chieftains of the North contended for by open 
hostilities and the conflid of arms. [“J 

The 

f*] The zemindarry of Rajeshahy is said to contain six- 
teen thousand villages. — Inquiry, p. 33. 

[“] Since the boon of property was conferred upon the ze- 
mindars of India, by the administration of the Marquis 
Cornwallis, it would seem, that something like an exten- 
sive conspiracy among them has already made its appearance. 
My information upon this subjeft is drawn from a speech 
Slivered by Mr. P. Moore, to a Court of East India Pro- 
prietors, held on the 13th of November, 1799, which met 
with great and deserved applause, and was therefore pub- 
lished ; from which the following passages are transcribed. 
Speaking of Mr. Vebelst’s conduct in respedt to the province 

of 
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The author of the Dissertation seems to have 
assumed, that if the lands ofHindostan or Bengal 

virere 

of Blirdwan, lie says : — Contrast this with the condud of 
the piesent zemindarry representative , a woman who is now 
rearing her head amidst the horde of conspirators, after 
having long kept you in ignorance of the condition of those 
valuable distrids, and who for years has kept back as much 
of your dues as possible : this woman is now resolved, if 
conspiracy assist her, that you shall have none at all ; no, 
not an existence in the country/' — ^Of Rajeshahy, he says : 

This zemindarry, likewise held by a woman, the 
Bowanny^ who determined that you shoilld obtain none of 
those advantages to which you are entitled by the custom 
of the empire, the lapse of time, and the xoiprse of nature ; 
and, as if to shew the absurdity of those zemindany titles, 
about which I have observed party delusion has run so wild,, 
this tvoman adopted a menial, or a slave of hei household, of 
the name of Ramkissen, and obtained for him the title of 
rajah, to succeed her . succeed to what ? to the possession 
and management of your privileges, and to the joint rights 
of the Eriiibh nation, over a principalicv containing 6,549,000 
acres of la^id. — And, I doubt not, when the exterminating 
plot shall be further developed, that we shall find these names^ 
even the adopted Ramkissen himself, amongst the list of 
conspiratois for the same laudable purposes/* (P. 46.) — 
Speaking of the defefts of revenue colledlibns, he says: “And 
here it is, Sir, in this department that I deduce all the en- 
couragement, ail the support which has sustained the present 
detestable conspiracy , for you cannot now but see clearly, that 
those surplus revenues, which ought to form m yours, and 
which, in all -well -icgula ted states, do form the sinews of the 
empire, here form the sinews of conspiracy, of lebellion, of 
British extermination I and that those revenues, which ought 

to 
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were not the property of the zemindars, there 
could be no private landed property in India ; a 
conclusion as absurd as it is erroneous ! — And, 
upon this unfounded supposition, he descants 
triumphantly upon the advantages to be derived 
from private property, at the very time that the 
partial system which he recommends, ascribing 
to the zemindars the only right to lands, would 
adlually rob millions of their established heredi- 

to have supported yoiir eastern empire, have been harshly* 
cxaded, and carefully secreted, for the purpose of being 
clandestinely appropriated to its destrudlion, and the annihi* 
lation of the Butish power. And by whom ? — By those who 
pay*’ (receive) the imperial revenues due to you, over 
whom your covenanted servants have been calumniously said, 
in England, to have exercised an abusive, despotic, illegiti- 
mate authority, for the purpose of private exaifiion and emo- 
lument* No, Sir ^ no such thing t the peasantry, nvho con^ 
tribute all the ni)ealth of the state y have clasped the foot, and 
blessed the hand, which afforded them security and protedion* 
The public dues have not been with-held, exadions made on 
the peasantry, and your rentals secreted, by your covenanted 
servants; but by the of executt^ve native officers y called 
zemindarsy and others. They are the men who oppress the 
lyot and the weaver. It is this class, as I have before said, 
whom your regulations and present system, however benevo.* 
lently intended, have thoughtlessly and dangerously converted^ 
from obedient and useful servant iy into petty Sovereigns and ty* 
rants, w'ho now rule over your valuable and industrious pea- 
santry, and compel them to pay, not merely your stipulated 
quit. rent, but their own exadlons also, and who grind down 
and impoverish those to whom you are beholden for all you 
receive/* — P, 47. 
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t?iry property, which they and their ancestors had 
possessed, not only for centuries-, but for thousands 
of years ; transferring it to the native official coIt 
leftors of the land-rent and crown revenues j and 
elevating them into a new orcei of great land- 
proprietors in Hmdostai., ulo would trample 
upon the rights of theii fellow- subjects, and over- 
turn the constitutional government of India, f "] 

1 have 

I 

|[p] By an observation in Mr. Moore’s speecb, I find 
that this transfoTpatjon of the zemindars had abettors in th^ 
India Hot^e, |»hole passage is highly illustrative of the 
point in question^ which follows : Such, however. Sir,’* 

{conspiracy, and its consequences) is the manifest, and by 
no means unnatural, fruit of this last zeraindarry system, call- 
ed the petpetual settlement • a system which the honourable 
proprietor who seconded the motion, is pleased to celebrate, 
because every zemindar, he says, can m-uj tall the hmds hi$ 
I ccitainiy agree with the honourable proprietor sq far, 
since the system justifies their claim to possession; and their 
condud, under this inconsideiate investiture, clearly shews, 
that the lands shall not be called ours ; — no , nor any thing 
belong to us in the East, if they can avert it by conspiracy 
and revolt, &c, — That this scheme of a perpetual settkmnt 
with the zemindars was well intended, &:c."^there we are 
agreed : and that it has proved inefficacious, and has failed of 
the expeded result, I trust to the candour of the honouraUe 
proprietor, also to agree.” — ‘‘ I think I have already ex^ 
plained myself very decidedly, as to zemindarry tenure, 
when 1 said, that a useful and obedient class of officers of the 
state {I mean useful, when kept to their duty, and under vL 
gilant control b by that evstem, have been converted into so* 
vcrtsgna*”— But before they can convince me, who hive 

mi 
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I have before adverted to the charadlerlstic dif- 
ference between the offices which were of Hindoo, 
and those which were oB'Mahomedan, institution. 
The former appear to me to have been all originally 
hereditary ■, and, in resped to them, the Maho- 
medans seem very generally to hav® coatinued 
the same rule of succession. But the Mussulman 
appointments have all been, invariably, personal, 
and have become hereditary only by abuse •, or, 
rather, indeed, their nature was really changed j 
for, when the snbahdar assumed independence, he 
was no longer a subordinate officer of the Mogul 
government, but became himself the aElnal save- 
reign j the representative of the original Hindoo 
lajah, who was an hereditaiy«prince. The preju- 
dices of Europe confirm hereditary establishments 
wherever they are to be found ; and, if it be pos- 
sible, convert them into tenures of land ; because, 
among the English in particular, the law of primo^ 
geniture, and hereditary succession, applies pecu- 
liarly to landed property ; to which unnatural in- 
stitution (which the force of habit has made them 
imagine to be just) they are for binding the 
establishments of ever}’- other country; nor can 
they suppose the hereditaiy rule to be followed 

not learnt my lesson before, that these ze?nv!dars were not 
the dependent servants of the state, they must deprive me of 
all my faculties ; tell me that I never coii’i ersed with any of 
tlie zemindars, nor heard them a thousand tiflaes JicknQirW.ge 
their ofHcial dependence/' 


O 2 
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in the disposal of a trust, or an office, which has 
a reference to land, without annexing to it the 
whole property of the official distrift, however 
extensive may be its boundaries : the argument 
is, that hereditary succession infei s property of land. [’J 
If a man had succeeded to his father, and his 
grandfather, and his great-grandfather, as the su- 
pervisor, or steward, of an estate, and they had 
all, in succession, enjoyed a farm, rent-free, for 
their trouble — has this man a right to claim the 
property of the whole estate ? — This appears to 
me to be precisely the situation of the Indian ze- 
mindar. Now, stewardships, it has been ob- 
served, were really hereditary among the Hindoos ; 
and, on this account, they appear to have been 
conferred pretty generally, according to the same 
rule, by the Mahomedans. But to the Mahomedan 
succeeds the Englishman, with his head full of the 
hereditary claims of great land-proprietors, derived 
from the feudal institutions of the North : and he 
insists upon converting the humble steward into 
the princely proprietor ; and talks of right ixnA jus- 
tice, while he robs millions of their property, and 
sacrifices to his prejudices all the proprietaiy^ pre- 
rogatives of government. [' j 

Upon 


For if the zemmdarry be even an office/’ says the 
DissertaU'^n^ and such office give possession of iandj 
It is in reality Imded inhcntanctd* — F. 31. 

I have seen the copy of a minute of Sir JofiN SHorb^'s, 

now 
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Upon the subject of the right of the sovereign 
to the absolute property of the lands in India, 

which 

now Lord Teignmouth, wlio had the merit, I understand, 
to lecommend the measure which was to overturn the Asiatic 
system in Bengal ; but it seems that he paused at the brink of 
the precipice, and wished to make an experimental trial of 
ten y eats, rather than plunge precipitately and irrecoverably 
into a gulf, from whence theie was no extrication — struck, 
probably, with some forebodings, which his knowledge of 
India might suggest. But his superioi in office, whose ideas 
■were more purely European, insisted upon doing the thing 
completely, and realized the perpetual settlcmetit. If the foU 
lowing be a correal: extra<SI, it points out the difficulty which 
the writer was under, to reconcile the real state of things to 
the system of zermndatty property he had so successfully patro- 
nized ; somewhat resembling the prplexity of the author of 
the Dnsertation, in his laboured attempt to explain the zc- 
mindarry sunnud upon his own principles. The most cur- 
sory observation,” says this minute, shews the situation 
of things in this country ” (Bengal) to be smgulaily confused. 
The relation of a zemindar to government, and of a ryot to a 
zemindar, is neither that of a proprietor, nor a ojassal, but a 
compjund of both ; the former performs a<fls *of authority, un- 
connefled with proprietary rights ; the latter has rights with- 
out real property ; and the property of the one, and the rights 
of the other, are in great measure held at discretion. Such 
was the s} stem which we found, ard which we have been un- 
der the necessity of adopting. Much time will, I fear, elapse, 
before we can reduce the compound tehuon of a zemindar to 
government, and of a ryot to a zem.ndar, to the simple prin- 
ciple of landhtd and the reader can extraifl from 

these words any signification beyond the perplexity of the 
writer, he has the advantage of me* The smgular confusion 
O 3 ha^ 
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which may be farther extended to all Asia, the 
author of the DissertaUon declaims with great 
vehemence ; but his arguments seem more cal- 
culated to establish its unfitness, than its non- 
existence. If the claims of the zemindars be all 
that he can oppose against it, its validity must 
certainly remain confirmed. In Europe, the tem- 
porary possession which a tenant holds by lease, 
is deemed as sacred, during its continuance, as 
. any species of landed property. But this right 
of property in the tenant does not abate, nor di- 

has no existence in the system of India, but is generated by 
the jumble of ideas which attends the attempt to assimilate 
J7idmn and Europe aft institutions ; to mix the distributive 
agricultural system of Asia with the feudal arrangements 
arising from the military tenures of Europe, There is, to be 
sure, a smgular coijfusion \ but it seems to exist in the state- 
ment of the writer. Let landed property be considered, as it 
really exists in Asia, distributed among the cultivators of 
the soil, to produce the rents of government, and the purpose 
and intention of the appointment of zemindars will be obvi- 
ous ; but it will not be found to correspond with any of the 
national appointments of Europe ; and if, to elevate zemin- 
dars to that standard, you make them lords of the property 
they were meant only to superintend, you will totally destroy 
the purposed effe<Sl of the establishment, and subvert the In- 
dian system. What must be the consequence ? — The lajtd 
esiahlnhmettis of Europe must induence the government estab^ 
hshmcnts: the stream of wealth will cease to flow into the 
treasury of the sovereign ; rival powers will arise, to com- 
bij^e, and to restrain, or to annihilate altogether, the sove- 
l*vign autliority, 

minish. 
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minish, the proprietary right of the landlord, ac- 
knowledged by the regular payment of the rent. 
If the leases of the tenants be prolonged, it will 
make no difference respeding the respedive rights 
of these two persons. But the value of the te- 
nant’s lease is increased by its prolongation ; be- 
cause it will continue to be regarded as property 
during a longer period. If the lease be made 
perpetual, what difference will it occasion ? The 
addition of a power to transfer it, will render it 
completely property. But if the obligation of 
paying rent regularly to the landlord, continue, 
under the penalty of forfeiture, in case of failure, 
is not his property also complete ? And if the 
stipulated rent be proportioned to the produce of 
the land, does the perpetuity of the lease make 
any real difference in the rights of the absolute 
■proprietor f Is not the rent equally an indication 
of the property, whether it be received constantly 
from the same tenants, or if the tenants were to 
be changed every nineteen years ? These circum- 
stances appear to me to illustrate the relative situ- 
ation of the sovereign and the ryots in Hindostan, 
in resped to landed property, and to establish the 
permanent rights of each ; which have continued 
uniform ever since the reign of Akber, and the 
financial establishments ofTneoR Mull, when 
the rate of rent seems to have been proportioned 
to the competence or ability of the tenant to 
o 4 make 
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make payment, and has continued to be exacted 
by the same rule ever since. 

This circumstance, of the sovereign drawing the 
rents of the land, to which there is no dissent 
from any quarter, all allowing that the land-rent 
forms the revenue of the ciown, has induced 
travellers, very naturally, to consider the sove- 
reign as the universal proprietor of the lands ; 
and, undoubtedly, in respedt to the khalsah lands, 
the leasehold property of the husbandman, which 
seems to form no real bar, is the only circum- 
stance that can be opposed to the assertion. 
But the author of the Dissertation considers this 
matter very differently. “ It is therefore proba- 
ble,” says he, “ that the very moment in which the 
ministers of A u R u N e z E B B were frami ng these regu- 
lations” (the firmauns, Appendix, No. II, and III.), 
“founded principally upon the distindtionsof pro- 
prietary and non-proprietary lands, was employed 
by Bernier, and the other European travellers 
who met at his court about that period, Ma- 
jiiucHi, Thevenot, Chardin, Tavernier, 
6cc. in preparing their relations, which assert, as it 
were by common consent, that there was no such 
thing as private landed property in Hindostan, 
and that the emperor was executive proprietor 
of all the lands throughout his empire.” * — The 
authority of so many respedtable persons is not to 
be invalidated by a dash of this writer’s pen. 

» Page ijy. 
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These sojourners at the Mogul court, saw that, 
in Hindostan, theie were no proprietors of estates, 
as in Europe, and that the emperor himself drew 
all the rents of all the lands: they did not regard 
the leases of the ryots, or husbandmen (if they at 
all adverted to their perpetuity)^ as interfering with 
this right ; and they drew the conclusion which 
they stated, and which, in lespect to the absolute 
property, is certainly just \ but which docs not 
exclude leasehold or possessory property. The 
Dis:>crtaiwn supposes that these travellers might 
be dazzled by the splendour of the Mogul 
emperor, when they were humbly sohcitiiig ser- 
vice under his nobles.”'^ — And if a Mogul made 
the same declaration, he was induced to it, this 
author thinks, by the vanity of magnifying the 
power of his own prince. But the Dissertation 
itself furnishes the same position, from the answers 
which are given by the principal Hindoo oiEcers 
under the English government, to certain ques- 
tions proposed to them. The roy-ioyan^ and ca* 
vongoesj express themselves in the following man- 
ner : After the death of a zemindar, the zemin- 
darry devolves to hjs son ; although the country 
belongs to the king ; and he may indeed give it to 
whom he pleases.’’ d — M aha Rajah Raje- 
puLLUB, the roy-royan, commences his reply to 
a question propounded to him, in the following 

* Page 94. 

f App. Ko* VIL p. 277. 
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words ; “ The proprietor, or lord of the soil, is 
the emperor. Zemindars, and choudries, are writ- 
ten as officers, and depend, conditionally, on the 
carrying on of the improvement and cultivation, 
and discharging the revenue of government,” 
&c. * This seems to be a dired assertion of every 
thing I have been enaeavou.ing, to^ prove. These 
answers were made to Eng.ishmen : there was no 
call for an amphficalion or the power and prero- 
gatives of the Mogul sovereign ; they seem rather 
to have flowed from a desire to explain the nature 
and constitution of the government. How comes 
it, then, that the author of the Dissertation, when 
he denies the assertions of Europeans on this sub - 
jecl, and qualifies the declarations of Mahomedans, 
takes no notice of the same position, inserted in 
his own Appendix, from the lips of the most re- 
speftable Hindoos ? That all the lands are de- 
rived from, and ultimately revert to, the sove- 
reign ; and that he draws all their rents, deduft- 
ing only what is necessary for the systematic ex- 
pences of management, and colledion, are points 
conceded. It seems, I think, to follow^, that he 
may with all consistency be deemed the Pro- 
prietary Lord. Nor does this at all infringe 
the sacred possessory property w'hich is vested in 
the putta tenant, or ryot, whose rights he is so 
much inteiested to preserve j since by them are 
to be produced the rents, which constitute the 

* App. No, VIII. p. 296. 
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v/eaitli and power of the state, and of the mo- 
narchy : and, in fad, this is the only species of 
landed property which is proved by the Disserta- 
tion to have existed in Hindostan. 

The jagheer grants of the sovereign form an 
additional proof of his proprietary rights. This 
institution originated, unquestionaMy, with the 
Mussulman government, as it was personal- and 
temporary ; being a transfer of land, or of the pro- 
prietary territorial rights of the sovereign, to an 
individual ; assigning to him, not only the rents 
of the land, but authority and command over all 
the agricultural and financial officers of govern- 
ment immediately connedcd with it, and over 
the zemindars among the rest, for the colledion 
and realization of the land-rent and revenues, now 
belonging to the jagheerdar, together with the 
protedion of the ryots ; who, continuing always 
to be the hereditary possessors and cultivators of 
the soil, weie in no shape affeded by any trans- 
ference of the absolute property. A passage from 
Ferishta’s history, which has before been 
alluded to, will illustrate this subjed very com- 
pletely; the authenticity of which cannot be call- 
ed in question. It respeds the famous Sheer 
Shah, when, under the name of Ferid, he went 
to take possession of his father’s jagheer. The 
historian says : “ When he arrived at his jagheer, 
he adually put his resolution in pradice, by ren- 
dering justice to the poor, and reducing to order 

smb 
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such of the zemindars as opposed his authorit)'. 
He, by this means, had his revenues pundually 
paid, and his country well cultivated.” [‘] — The 
inferences are too obvious to require repetition. 
It has already been observed, that Tamerlahe 
appears to have been the first institutor of jag- 
heers, which were, under him, allotments of 
land for the subsistence of an existing aimy. 
Since his time, they have taken more completely 
the form of European fiefs ; but upon the footing 
in which fiefs were granted, under the name of 
benefit /a, by Ch AR L EM AG n e, forming the strength, 
and support of his government because they were 
personal^ and not hereditary. The sagaoity of that 
discerning monarch, made this necessary change 
upon the original institution of his grandfather, 
Charles Martel, w'ho first established this 
policy in Europe ; but whose conditional grants 
of land appear to have been hereditary. [‘] The 
imbecility of the successors of Charlemagne, 
surrendered up this advantage to the nobility, 
who were the vassals of the crown, by making 
them hereditary in their families, and thereby [*] 

[*] This passage (vol. ii. p. 15 1) was before quoted m 
the text ; but as it is short, I thought a repetition of it here, 
preferable to a reference. 

['] The reader is requested to suspend his judgment upon 
this subjeft (respefting which he may very probably have 
doubts), until he read the Fifth and Last Part of this Work, 
where it will undergo discussion. 
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creating the independence of tht great land-proprie^ 
tors, whose combined power very soon supplanted 
that of the monarchy. The jagheers, or the In- 
dian fiefs, being of the same nature with those 
that were formed .by Charlemagne, like them, 
had the efFed to strengthen the sovereign power. 
The lands which were disposed of in this manner, 
bore no comparison to the khalsah, or the exche- 
quer lands, that yielded the rents or revenues of 
the prince j [“] at least, those which might be con- 
sidered as private donations ; so that there was 
little danger of their subverting the government, 
even if they had, by abuse, become hereditary j 
W'hile the khalsah lands continued in their con- 
stitutional form of distribution among the ryots, 
or husbandmen. There were also two other allot- 
ments of land, by which the sovereign gave up 
his absolute proprietary rights to others. The 
first was, where small portions of land were given 
or bestowed for charitable or religious purposes ; 
and the second consisted in an absolute hereditary 
gift, named altumgah ; by which the land was 
ceded in perpetuity, with all the sovereign’s rights 
Over it, to a highly-favoured individual, and his 


[“] J^gheer lands, considered as destined to raise and sup- 
port the military establisliment, although granted to indivi- 
duals, who were the leaders, or generals, were really a public 
application of revenue. The system, however, was bad : and 
Tamerlake's plan probably did not include the raising of 
troops, but merely the subsistence of an army already formed. 

heirs. 
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lieirs. This seems to have been a very rare con"* 
cession on the part of tire Mbgul emperors : and 
both it and the preceding, were rcstrided to mi- 
nute and trifling portions of property. [''] 

The gloss that is given to ladian institutions, 
by applying to them the technical language of 
European establishments, so changes their natural 
form and appearance, that they become fitted for 
any theoretical purpose, and so transformed, as 
to impose completely upon Englishmen; who, 
justly proud of their own constitution, regard it 
as the standard of what is right, and the criterion 
of what Is wrong. But it would be well if they 
recolleded, that in their envied situation of so- 
vereigns of India, their hmihraUi are entirely de- 
rived from the peculiar institutions of that coun- 
try ; and thciefore that it must be highly dangerous 
for them to overturn those institutions, in favour 
of European establishments ; since the only cer- 

[''] “ Evaumda^!, %vcrc holders of the charitable or reli- 
gious donatio.is of cymi', muddedmnsh, See. either in lands or 
money, like jaj;heerdars, but flee of service, Altuuigahdart 
■were the po^^tssors of heritable gifts of land, or perpetual alie- 
nations of lent, in very small allotments , sometimes conferred 
by the emperor himself on favoured individuals, exempting 
them from every kind of public incumbrance. The jagheer. 
dar’s sunnud Issued fiom the dufur, or office of ilxebukhshi, or 
commander in chief of the imperial troops, Ihe other two 
were ascertained by special ro; al ftma'ins, under the sign ma- 
nual.” Inqvnji, App. Xo. III. p. 63. — Sach was the diffi- 
culty of passing a heieditary grant of land ; it could only be 
the empcior’s own aftJ 
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fain consequence which will attend such a revolu- 
tion, must be the total cessation of their present 
invaluable revenues. It is a matter of great diffi- 
culty, to draw any certain and satisfactory infe- 
rence from the v^ed and the opposite repiesen- 
tations which party and prejudice may give of the 
local establishments of India ; but the unvaried 
effedt which results from them, speaks a language 
that must be intelligible, and which cannot de- 
ceive. As far back as the records of history can 
reach, the government of all the countries in 
Asia, as well as India, has exhibited arbitrary 
monarchical power, undeviatingly the same ; freed 
from restraint, from diminution, or change ; which 
could not have been the case, had the aristocrati- 
cal influence of great land-proprietors existed in 
those countries. We must therefore conclude, 
that the accumulation of landed property by in- 
dividuals, has been systematically prevented : and 
what system of prevention could have been so ef- 
fedual as the regal monopoly of land, by a na- 
tional distribution of the whole surface of the 
state to the husbandmen and cultivators, in small, 
limited apportionments, held immediately from 
the crown ? [ '■'] which, at least in Hindostan, were 

per- 

[*] The limitation of the possessory property of the tjot, 
i» an important constitutional point, as it forms the bar to the 
.iccumulation of possessory property in Hindostan, without 
idjc concurrence of government by a grant of tulnhiiany. 

The 
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pefnianent, hereditary, and transferable^ and tbert!-' 
fore f roper ly : by which the entire produce of the 

land 

Tte general faft was obvious, and I have therefore infeire(J 
it 5 but I did not know the piecise hmitation, until I found’ 
it stated hy Mr. Grant, in a list of books and papeis in his' 
possession, which is printed along with his Address to the 
Court of Dire< 5 lors, dated in May, 1799 , with the perusal 
of which I have been favoured. To present it to the reader, m 
the form in which it appears, I shRll tranccribe the article 
where it is mentioned : or t-uenfj-five <volu 7 nes^ 

in 8 VO, or rzmo. composed el ferdsy or single leaves, ac- 
cording to the method of drawijng up the financial accounts of 
the loyal exchcquci, over all parts of Hindostan, in the Per- 
sian language and charadler, but bound up, for private convex 
nitnee, in the form of books m the European manner, and 
containing general and particular statements of the whole re- 
^enue of the Moghul empire, in Its greater divisioi^s of soiT- 
bahs, circars, pcrgtinnahs, corresponding to our denomina- 
tions of provinces, counties, hundieds, or parishes; from the 
original survey, atlaal valuation, and record of the lands un- 
der Akbfr, as then distributed, in permanent conditional 
property among the ly ots, or peasantry , in the minute detail 
of pergunnali subdivisions, talooks, villages, and fauns, 
condsthig nS:/al/j of so fttiuh arable ground as nj^as capable of 
being kept in cultivation h\ a pUttghy or yoke of oxen, undci the 
denomination d^RtJCkBAH, extending font 30 to 90 hegahs 
(equivalent nearly to 10, and 30 E? glish atres h’* &c. P, 39^^ 
— If we suppose the husbandmen in ancient Egypt to have 
been, in like manner, limited in their possessory pioperty 
{^I.e square pi*\e rfgio’ind vihiJi bFWSTRis allotted to each 
of them}, vv hich seems highly probable, and if that quantity 
corresponded with the allowance made in p^^pf^^iy* 

by the same Slsostris, to the military, which I tliink 

likely, 
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land flowed, la the form of rent or revenue, from 
every quarter of the empire, into the royal trea- 
sury ? — Hence every possible rivalship, or com- 
petition, from landed property — the sole and spe- 
cial source of power in every country ! — was most 
effedunUy prevented. That this has constantly 
been establishment of India, appear to, me to 
be ascertained past all manner of doubt j and that 
an establishment, produdiveof similar effeds, ex- 
isted, and exists, in every other state of Asia, the 
history of the past, and the accounts of the present, 
situation of those countries, seem most completely 
to confirm. 

Since the preceding sheets were sent to tho- 
press, through the channel of a friend I have re- 
ceived the following communications, on the state 
of landed property and revenue in Mysore, lately 
conquered from Tippoo Sultanj which prove 
the existence there, in common with the rest of 
Hindostan, of the great Asiatic principles of finance 
already largely treated on, as vesting the absolute 
property of the soil in the sovereign ; the heredi- 
tary possessor}" occupancy by conditional tenure 
in the peasantry, and evincing that the proprietary 
rental thence derived, must, as it does constitute, 
almost the only source of public revenue known, 
or to be depended on, every where in India, as 

likely, we find, from Herodotus, that it was about tvitlvi 
and it agrees very nearly with that of Hindostan. 

p well 
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well as all other parts of the eastern quarter of th® 
world. 

Colonel Read, to whose exertions and zeal the 
British armies employed against the Mysorean, in 
the campaigns of 1792 and 1799, owed much 
of the necessary supplies of provision, had been, 
from the former period, appointed superintendant 
of the colledions, and administration of the newly- 
conquered distridts of Baramehal and Salem, on 
the Coromandel side of the peninsula, not more 
as a reward for his signal services, than on account 
of his experienced abilities and local knowledge. 

■ This gentleman found that the desmooks, or oflScial 
zemindars, who had preceded him in the subor- 
dinate financial management of the country, 
had been recently dismissed by Tip poo ; nor did 
he think himself authorized to reinstate them af- 
terwards, when, on the change of government, 
they applied to him to be restored to their former 
employments. In behalf of the East India Company, 
therefore, he appears to have taken possession 
of the whole district, as a landed estate in abso- 
lute property, and entered into ail the detail, 
perhaps more minutely, of proprietary manage- 
fhent, than any individual land-holder in Britain 
would be competent to engage in, on a much 
smaller scale of territorial demesne. 

In the first place, he ascertained, by an exadt 
survey, the square contents of the whole distridl ; 
its subdivisions in pergunnahs, villages, and farms ; 

then 
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then the extent of all the different soils, pro- 
dncing various articles of culture ; classed them, 
and valued the yearly crops ; which having dis- 
tributed, according to the established rates of di- 
vision, between the circar, or state, and the culti- 
vators, through the medium of the pttleles (moc* 
cudinfe, or chief ryots), after deduding the ne- 
cessary charges, he thus regularly, in annual ro- 
tation during seven years, realized the public re- 
venue of government. 

The general statistical view, with the average 
results of the financial operations, for one year, 
were — a district, in all its dimensions, of 6259 
square miles j from which deduding 1262', the 
area of unprodudive hills, left 4997, or about 
three million one hundred and ninety-five thou- 
sand acres of plain territory — composing twenty- 
five pergunnahs, in which were 4865 villages — 
peopled by 612,871 Hindoo inhabitants (with the 
exception of a few Mahomedans), including 
85,227 shuders, or tenants of the government 
farms, and 17,3 14 in possession of lands alienated 
for charitable or religious purposes, or other pri- 
vate proprietary holdings, officially, by inheri- 
tance, or giant; and who together, under the 
denomination of comhiei^ forming the class of 
husbandmen in the Decan — by means of 51,198 
ploughs — 564,730 head of cattle, besides 633,390 
sheep, and aided by 3207 reservoirs of water of 
various descriptions — kept in annual culture, of 
p 2 the 
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the total before-mentioned plain territory (aftef 
deducing 1,405,593 acres capable of cultivation, 
but suffered to lie fallow, in pasture, or waste, 
with 664,928 acres more, ever unproduQiive, as 
being Under useless Wood, covered with water, 
villages, &c.), only 1,125,025 acres arable, being' 
little more than one-third of the whole superficies ; 
— and which yielded of gross agricultural pro- 
duce, chiefly in rice, and other grains, annually, 
to the value, at the average standard of the local 
markets, of pagodas 19,39,054, including therein 
only 57,42.5 pagodas, colledled as syer^ or variable 
imposts, of the nature of duties, or taxes. 

Of that total produce of the land in culture, 
according to the established rates of division be- 
tween the sovereign and ryots, in different propor- 
tions, depending on the circumstances of the soil, 
the quality and quantity of yearly crops, but esti- 
mated, On a medium, in the distrid in question, 
at rather more than one-third, under the denomi- 
nation of land-rent, as the stated dues of govern- 
ijient, and its agents, — pagodas 712,530, being at 
the tate nearly of 5s. per acre, reckoning the pa- 
gada equivalent to eight shillings sterling, were 
appropriated and paid through the putteles, and 
principal fiirmers, ih behalf of themselves and 
the lower .peasantry, as the share and yearly rent- 
tal of the circar j — ^to be charged, however, with 
certain incumbrances and expences, necessary to 
be deduced, in order to ascertain the net revenue- 

rent 
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rent received into the public treasury. Of thes^ 
deductions, the annual value of the alienated por^ 
tion of territory before-mentioned, and amount- 
ing to pagodas t30,?35, is to be taken into the 
account j and to th%t r»^y be added, as thcsrgbi: 
fully adequate 0 every charge of management, 
about twenty per cent., being rather more than 
the amount actually incurred-^thus leaving only 
a clear public income to the state, of little more 
than four lacks of pagodas, as the net rental of 
the whole district. 

What Colonel Read thus laboriously effeiSed, 
or brought to light, in a small division of Mysore, 
hath been for ages accomplished, and recorded 
throughout Bengal, and all the other conrpletely^ 
subdued provinces of the Mogul empire in Hin- 
dostan — the knowledge <;^ which is asserted, and 
believed to be still r^larjy and officially attain- 
able, Butt if such details surpassed in execvtficni 
the compestency of the native administrations qf 
Mahomedaos, forming generally, throughout the 
country, one-tenth of all the inhabitants govern- 
ed, Irow infinitely beyond the capacity of a few 
hundred Eurcf>ean servants of the East India 
Comyany must they be, in any view of a perma- 
nent system over the prodigious extent of the Bti- 
tish territorial possessions and tributarj' dominions 
in Asia! 

Yet it does not follow, that the gseat coastk.u-' 
Jtiooal principles of tbs lately existing government 

p 3 in 
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in India, founded on the experience of ages, and 
the invariable praftice of so many nations, are to 
be laid aside vr subverted on slight inquiries, 
imperfedt information, or vague undigested opi- 
nions of any person or persons, not formally, or 
in fad vested with legislative authority under the 
supreme ruling power ; — more especially, if such 
subversion has the efFed of alienating the sove- 
reign’s just and necessary dues, — violating the sa- 
cred possessory rights of the great mass of the 
people who are cultivators, and transferring gra- 
tuitously to a few official land-holders, under the 
erroneous idea of their being hereditary proprie- 
tors of their respedive territorial jurisdidions, the 
adual property of the soil, including not only 
what pays rent to government, but, what is of 
infinitely more consequence than the thing thus 
transferred, as well as of greater extent, all the 
waste and unassessed pasture lands of the British 
dominions in India j while, at the same time, it is 
avowed, that nine-tenths of the present rent be- 
long to the state, which therefore hath a larger 
interest, and more the mean? of making such 
lands produdive of revenue ; and that only the re- 
maining tenth proportion of it is to constitute 
the real estates of those land-holders cajled ze- 
mindars, but who are known to possess, exclu- 
sively, an immense extent of territory, fraudulently 
alienated, and are now, besides (if permitted by 
^he British legislature), supposed to be vested in 

the 
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tlie fee -simple of a vast indefinite space of uncul- 
tivated, though, for the most part, arable, and 
highly valuable ground, without equal interest, 
means, capacity, or inclination as the sovereign, 
to make it more beneficial to themselves and the 
state, or subservient to an extended population. 

It is, however, to be observed, that Colonel 
Read, who appears to have been a man of sin- 
gular aptitude and talents for financial employ- 
ment, resigned his charge of the Baramehal, See. 
in the perfeft conviftion of the propriety and ex- 
pediency of a system of intermediate agency be- 
tween the sovereign and the ryot, to realize the 
annual revenue-rent of India, either in the man- 
ner instituted under the Mogul administration, 
by official zemindars, or through small proprie- 
tary occupants of estates, with extensive financial 
jurisdidtion ; provided the lower classes of the 
peasantry can be sufficiently protefted against the 
avaricious, merciless disposition of the higher and 
middling orders of the natives, reared, and ever 
doomed to live under a despotic, though, gene- 
rally, bearing the charadler of a mild government, 
towards the subjedls here in question j and if, 
particularly, provision can be made for the gra- 
dual and effedtual improvement of waste lands. 
In all which the author most cordially concurs ; 
and proceeds to remark further, on tlie same au- 
thority, that — 

p ^ Oij 
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On the Malabar coast, in the districT: of Ca- 
Bara, acquired by the extirpation of Tippoo> in 
1799, when Major Munro, said to be a very 
able financial disciple of Colonel Re An s, was de- 
puted thither, for the colleftion of the revenue, he 
discovered that the peasa^ntry were the only real 
proprietors of the land ; no doubt, because their 
.tights were found better ascertained and protefted 
there, than any where else that had fallen under 
observation. And there are, moreover, two let- 
ters, No, XLIX. in the Appendix to Colonel 
Beatsoj^’-s account of the taking of Seringapat^m^ 
from Captain Macleod, who ^oves to be auf 
other worthy pupil of Colonel Reau’s, gi^'ing a 
statement of the revenues of the whole of Tjp- 
■poo’s country; in which the language of truth 
and consistency seems to have been adopted, 
through the superior intelligence and good sense 
of that gentleman, who styles the principal head 
of Mysorean revenue, neither mhtUe^ nor noi* 
4 uiy I but wh^t it really i 5 > ^ land-rmit^ 


EAKT 
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PART IV. 

THE EMPIRE OF CHSNA. 


^ I ''HE immense empire of Cliina, forming the 
eastern boundary of Asia, and, seeminglj'’, 
disjoined from all other states and governments, 
except those which are immediately dependent 
upon itself, presents another striking example of 
an absolute monarchy continuing for as many 
thousand years as that empire is said to have ex- 
isted (and its duration has exceeded that of every 
other government upon earth), without the small- 
est abatement ordiminution of its power. [”] This 
circumstance alone, in my opinion, amounts to a 
demonstration, that the absolute property of all 
the lands in China must be vested in the empe- 
ror, who, exclusively, draws their rents, or, what 
is the same thing, absorbs all their produce, be- 
yond what is necessary for the support of the cul- 

[*] “ "No poteittatc Ofi earrth possesses so unlimited a 
fower as the sovereign of this numerous nation. All autho- 
fity is vested in him, and in him alone.” — “ This absolute 
power in the head of the Chinese empire, appears to be as 
ancient as the empire kaolf. It is one of the fundanwntal 
4»wsofitsaonstit»!.tk)n.” — Abbe G«osi*&'i Dcser. of China, 
^el. a. p. zi. 
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tivator, or husbandman. That this is the situa- 
tion of China, seems to be confirmed from the 
circumstances that are mentioned by the mission- 
aries who resided long in that country, and who 
had acquired a knowledge of the language, and 
given their attention to such investigations. For 
this information, it would be vain to consult the 
more modern travels which have been recently 
published ; the authors of which, in a mere tran- 
sit through the country, cQuld epnploy but one 
sense, to gratify themselves and amuse their read- 
ers ; and the pencil and graver are more essential 
than the pen, to thejr comrpunications, by which 
the sight, rather than the understanding, is to be 
informed. The Abb^ Grosier’’s General De- 
scription of China seems to be a judicious compila- 
tion from the most authentic publications respect- 
ing that country, to which I shall have recourse 
for the faCts that may elucidate the state of landed 
property and government there. 

According to this intelligent writer, there are 
no nobility in China, except the Mandarins, 
who are solely of the emperor’s creation, deriving 
all their rank and power from the appointments 
which he confers; and this rank exists only during 
his pleasure, and never is hereditary. [‘‘J This, in 

fad, 

pj u emperor alone has the disposal of all the ofHces 
of state : he appoints viceroys and governors, and changes 
and removes them at pleasure.*' — The Mandarins, whether 
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£i£t, is the condition of all nobility under the 
Asiatic governments, without Hindostan may be 
deemed an exception, where, by the Hindoo con- 
stitution, ofEces being hereditary, that degree of 
tank which they confer, must continue in succes- 
sion from father to son. It is so, we are informed, 
without exception, in the Mahrattah state, which 
is an independent Hindoo government : and some 
of the original Hindoo appointments were also 
permitted to continue hereditary under the Mo- 
gul government of Hindostan ; but the rule was 
liable to infringement ; — such were the canongoe 
appointments, and possibly also those of the ze- 
mindars. But all appointments under this go- 

of letters or of arms, compose exaiffly what is called the no- 
bility : they are not hereditary : the emperor alone confers 
or continues it/' Ibid, p. 4, and — The following passage 
shews the indiscriminate manner in which this nobility is 
created ; whose requisite qualifications are founded on their li- 
terary acquirements at the public schools, or seminaries of li- 
terature ; We must not judge of Chinese peasants from those 

of Europe, especially in what relates to the lights acquired by 
education. Free schools are very numerous in every province 
pf China ; and even some of the villages are not destitute of 
this advantage. The sons of the poor are there received as 
readily as those of the rich ; their duties and studies are the 
same ; the attention of the masters is equally divided between 
them : and from this obscure source talents often spring, which 
afterwards make a conspicuous figure on the grand stage of 
life. Nothing is more common in China, than to see the son 
of a peasant, governor of the province in which liis father 
toiled, in cultivating only a few ^cres/' — Ibid, p* 125, 4. 

vernment. 
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•yernmeat, which were conferred upon Mahomc- 
dans, and constituted the only species of nobility 
they enjoyed, were entirely personal, terminating, 
at farthest, with the life of the incumbent, it was 
the same in Persia and Turkey. In Europe the 
case was totally different. A great proprietor of 
land there, derived a rank from his landed pro- 
perty, which was originally independent of the 
crown, and regarded as a species of nobility. 
This rank resulted from that degree of power 
■which the property of land invariabiy confers 5 
and it passed with tlie land, in hereditary succes- 
sion, fiom father to son. £n the woi^c towiiich 
this was intended to be an appenckge, 1 have deno- 
minated this, natural nobility^ or the mbiliiy of pro- 
pe.yiy^ to distinguish it from that which was de- 
rived from the crown^ to which, in Europe, it 
was uniformly antecedent. The baronage of 
England was originally of this kind, and the de- 
gree of rank which it conferred, had a reference 
to the quantum of land which the proprietor pos- 
sessed : hence the distindion between great and 
small barons s a different mode of summoning 
whom to parliament, by, apparently, a very ca- 
sual article in the Magna Charta of King John 
(seemingly without intention) occasioned the 
royal prerogative of creatmg barons, and changed 
altogether the nature of -this order of nobility in 
England. Sut in no Asiatic siate could the nohi- 
Itty of property^ or natural nobihty, exist j because 
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!(n Ask Acre were no great land-proprietorfe ; aU 
lands being the property of the state, and the 
land^rents forming the revenue of the crown. 
This circumstance therefore, namely, the exclu- 
sionmf every^ species of hereditary nobility from 
China, appears to me a strong corroborative proof, 
that the property of the land is there vested in 
the crown. 

In China, the iands seem to have been brought 
|into a higher degree of cultivation than in any 
other extensive government m the world ; the 
proportional population appears also to be great- 
er. [‘] The increase of moveable property kept 

pace 

p] Father Amiot has been at |^reat pains to inviestlgatc 
this point, which hitherto has been examined with too little 
attention. It is evident from his calculations, that Chirm 
contains at present two hundred millions of inhabitants/’ 
'I>escr, of China, voL i. p* 364, 5. — It appears that the tax* 
able inhabitants, who are the heads of families, are accurately 
abcertained in China, by regular official returns from the vil* 
lages, towns, cities, and provinces. They amounted to 
28,516,48s, by an authentic publication. The Chinese 
reckon every family, one with another, to consist of six 
months^ Or individuals- Father Amiot calculates them only at 
which produces 142,582,440. He next reckons the num- 
ber of persons, civil and military, w^ho are employed by go- 
vernment, with all their dependants and attendants, all of 
whom are exempted from taxation, and exceed the number 
of taxable inhabitants ; whom again he multiplies by five, as 
they are the heads of families, and he makes the r<^ult consi- 
derably 
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ipsce with agricultural improvement ; art and in-* 
dustry being every where unremittingly employed 
upori the simplest productions of Nature; the 
value of which, by inventing, fabricating, embel- 
lishing, and adorning, they multiply more than a 
thousandfold. “ The internal commerce of Chi- 
na,” observes the Abbe Grosier, “ is immense; 
that of all Europe is by no means to be com- 
pared to it ; but,” he adds, “ on the other hand, 
its foreign trade is much inferior to that of any 
of the grand commercial powers of Europe.”* — 
It would appear that China is not desirous of in- 
creasing her foreign trade. The quick returns, 
and the double advantage, which internal com- 
merce yields, are found to be much more benefi- 
cial and produdive. The praftical wisdom of 
China made this discovery, long before the philo- 
sophy of Europe could account for it. [“] In ab- 
staining 

deraBIy to exceed 200,000,000. — See AbbeGROslER’s work, 
above quoted. — Sir George Staunton’s account * exceeds 
this, and may perhaps be nearer the truth. 

* Vol, ii. p. 3^5. —The first part of this assertion' is im- 
probable. 

[^] The principle will be explained by the illustration, 
Dr. Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, observes (vol. i. b. ii. 
ch. V. p. 448. q. e.), “ The capital which sends Scotch 
mannfaflbres to London, and brings back English corn and 
inanufaflures to Edinburgh, necessarily replaces, by every 
such operation, two British capitals, which had both been 
efnjdoyed in the agriculture or manufaftures of Great Britain. 

The 
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staining from the use of the precious metals, ai 
coin, for the purposes of commerce, the pradice 
of China seems also to differ from the theory and 
pradice of Europe- [‘"J The current coin of Chi- 
na is made of copper. Silver, indeed, is also used 
for the purchase of goods and commodities 5 but 
it is rather in the state of bullion, than as coin ; 
being formed into thin plates, for the convenience 
of cutting, and being valued entirely by the 
weight. j Gold does not seem to be used at all, 

either 

The capital employed in purchasing foreign goods for home 
consumption, when this purchase is ftade with the produce of 
domestic industry, replaces too, by every such operation, two 
distindl capitals ; but one of them only is employed in sup, 
porting domestic industry/' — The returns of the home 
trade generally come in before the end of the year, and some- 
times three or four times in the year. The returns of the fo- 
reign trade of consumption, seldom come in before the end of 
the year, and sometimes not till after two or three years. A 
capital, therefore, employed in the home trade, will sometime* 
snake twelve operations, or be sent out, and return twelve 
times, before a capital employed in the foreign trade of con- 
sumption has made one. If the capitals are equal, therefore, 
the one will give four and twenty times more encouragement 
and support to the industry of the country than the other/' 

Upon this subjedi, the same enlightened author who i« 
quoted in the preceding note, has correded the mistaken nOf. 
tions which were so prevalent in Europe, upon the subjed of 
money. See his excellent Inquiry on the Wealth of Nations, 
b. ii. ch. ii. 

[^] A time was, when China knew no other money than 
that formed of shells. The money at present consists only of 

two 
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fithcr as a coin, or as a stibstitute for monef. 
The symbol is not here mistaken, as it seems to 
be in Europe, for the reality of wealth. No where 
does the wealth of moveable property^ abound so 
much as in China, and yet money is no where so 
scarce. The government certainly does not con- 
sider this to be an evil ; it rather seems to regard 
it as a political advantage j because China has 
many mines, both of gold and silver, which are 
rigidly interdided from being opened. [*J With- 
out pretending to reason politically upon this sub- 
jeft, we may attend to the effeds which it seems 
to produce. Money in China bears a legal in- 
terest of thirty per cent, per annum j but com- 

two kinds ; one of bilvcr, the other of copper : the latter is of 
a round figure, and about ninc^tenths of an inch diameter. 
This piece of money has a small square hole in the middle, 
and is inscribed with two Chinese words on the one side, and 
two Tartar words on the other. With regard to the silver 
pieces, they have no proper figure ; their value is regulated 
by their weight only. The Chmeae cast the silver into large 
and small plates, merely for the bake of commerce/^ Descr. 
of Cbma, vol. ii. p. 8i.— The following note is added upon 
this subjed : For w^ant of small coin, a Chinese carries 
always with him, besides his scales and weights, a pair of 
scissats, with which he cuts the silver money in ‘pieces, and 
either gives or receives such in buying goods.*’ 

p] The Chinese government does not think that gold 
or silver money can ever add to the richness of a state. China 
contains many mines of gold and silver, and even of precious 
atones j but they arc not permitted to be opened.*’— Ibid, 
p. 8j. 

poun(| 
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pound interest, or the adding of the intetesr to 
the principal, is interdided by a particular 
law.[‘'] The pradice in China seems to be, to 
borrow by the month, rather than by the year ; the 
quick returns of internal comnierce establishing 
this custom, which a foreign trade would not ad- 
mit of. “ It is difScuIt to conjedure,” says the 
Abbe Grosier, and still more to discover, the 
motives which induced the legislature to autho- 
rize so exorbitant ah interest.” — “ The most sa- 
tisfadory and rational account that any of them 
(the Chinese writers) have given, is, that the 
great interest of money prevents those who are 
rich from purchasing much {and. Territorial poS' 
sessions would tend only to embarass and impo- 
verish them, since their produce would be much 
Inferior to that of their money.” * — This reason- 
ing seems to imply, that the policy of the state 
was to obviate the possible existence of great 
laud-proprietors', whose property, at any rate, 
would be subjed to the rent drawn by govern- 
ment. I have not fotind data to establish how 
the possessory property of land was regulated in 

j-hj xhe rate (of interest) authorised hf govern-* 
ment, is no less than thirty per cent, and the year is Only 
lunar.” — But though the borrower, oi debtor, should nt* 
gle< 5 l to pay the interest of a month, or a year, or even that 
of several years, this omission can never become capital/^ — 
Ibid. p. 92. 

■ Ibid. 


China j 
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China; whether the tenures were only temporary^ 
as in Turkey, or if they were permanent and he- 
reditary, as in Hindostan. But it appears, I think, 
past all doubt, that the absolute property of land 
(as in every other Asiatic state) was here vested in 
the crown, or the government. 

The Abbe Grosier observes, that in China, 
“ the ministry have an accurate and minute ac- 
count of all the lands in each distridl ; of their dif- 
/erent degrees of fertility, and what is cultivated 
in them.” * — This, at once, explains the interest 
which government has in the produce of the 
lands ; which is exemplified in the account that 
is given of the finances. “ Those who breed 
silk-worms,” says the same author, “ pay the 
taxes in silk, the husbandman in grain, and the 
gardener in fruits,” &c. — The word taxes, must 
here mean rent ; and the purport of the passage 
is, that the rent of the lands is partly paid in kind j 
which is another natural consequence of the 
scarcity of money. “ The indulgence granted to 
the subjed,” continues our author, “ by this 
mode of imposing taxes, is no ways detrimental to 
the sovereign.” — “ The commodities collected as 
taxes, are almost all consumed in those provinces 
in which they are levied. If any thing remains, 
it is sold for the behoof of the emperor, and the 
amount is deposited in the imperial treasury.”— 

* Ibid. p. 114, j. 
t Ibid. p. 76. 

I sup- 
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i suppose, therefore, that the officers of goverii- 
ment must receive a portion of their salaries, or 
allowances, in commodities. The subjedl is no 
further explained. — The taxes which are paid in 
money (it is observed), “ arise principally from 
the customs, and from the sale of salt, which be- 
longs entirely to the emperor ; from the duties 
paid by ships, on entering any of the ports ; and 
from other imposts, on various branches of ma- 
nufafture. These excepted,” says the Abbe 
Grosier, “the trader scarcely contributes any 
thing towards the exigencies of the state ; and 
the mechanic nothing at ail. The zveight of the 
permanent and personal taxes falls entirely on the 
husbandman. This burden is regulated in pro- 
portion to the extent of his lands, and to their ferti- 
lity. The greatest precautions have been taken, 
that he may not be overcharged in the imposing, 
nor harassed in the levying, of the taxes.' — I 
hope the reader will perceive, that it is absolutely 
necessary, in this place, to substitute the word 
rent for the word taxes, in order to make the Abb6 
Grosier’s account consistent. In another part 
of his work, he says : “ The husbandman in Chi- 
na enjoys many and gieat privileges, while the mer- 

['] In another part of this work, where the author is as- 
signing causes for the extraordinaiy and increasing popula- 
tion of China, one is thus expiessed ; “ The fixed state oi 
taxes, riuhich being alveays latJ upon lands, never fall but in- 
dlredlly upon the tt idei and mechanic.” — Ibid. p. ^90. 

0^2 
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chant afid mechamc are much less esteemed.” — 
How does this tally with what is said above ? 
Are we to suppose that the weight of the perma- 
nent and personal taxes (from which the trader and 
mechanic are exempted) form the the circumstance 
that constitutes these boasted privileges ? — Surely 
this cannot be ! — But if those special and peculiar 
payments, altogether, only constitute an adequate 
remuneration for the lands which they hold from 
"the crown, and cultivate and labour for their own 
emolument and advantage, there is no longer any 
mystery in the demands that are made upon 
them. [“1 They are understood to have full va- 
lue for all that they pay, which, when combined, 
but compose the rent that is due to the monarch, 
or the state j and those payments, which the Eu- 
ropean pen misrepresents, under the name of 
taxes, become perfeftiy reconcileable to, and con- 
sistent with, the favour and the partiality that is 
uniformly shewn by government to the farmer 
and the husbandman. “ The registering of 
lands,” observes the Abbe Grosier, “ so often, 
and to no purpose, projeded in France, has been 
long pradised in this empire, notwithstanding its 
prodigious extent.” -f- — In France, the lands are 
private property; in China, they are the property 

* IHd. p. 120# 

Which the Abbe Grosier expressly says, are pro- 
portioned to the extent and fettihtj of their lands. 

^ Ibid, p. 784 


of 
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«f the state, and the rents form the revenues of 
the government : hence the necessity for registra- 
tion. 

There is considerable dilBcuity in ascertaining, 
from the Abbe Grosier’s work, what proportion 
the rent of the lands in China, payable to the 
crown, bears to their general produce. The only 
passage that seems to have any reference to this 
subjeft, is his exordium to the article finances, 
where he says : “ The first idea of a work, enti- 
tled, La Dixme Royal, or Royal Tylhe, whsch is 
attributed to the Marshal De Vauean, appears 
to have been taken from a pradice which had 
long prevailed m China.” — This is very vaguely 
expressed j but it seems to imply, that the crown- 
rent in China was a tenth part of the produce ; 
which, if nothing else were paid, might with pro- 
priety be styled only a quit-rent. We find, how- 
ever, that there were other special taxes exaded 
from the husbandman, which, doubtless, made 
up his full rent. I allude to the assertion, that 
“ the ’iveight of the permanent and personal taxes 
falls entirely on the husbandman, in proportion to the 
extent of his lands, and then feitihiy." — A passage 
from the Ayein Akbeiry, respeding Persia, may 
contribute to elucidate this subjed : “ In former 
times,” says that work, “ the Monarchs of Hin- 
dostan exaded the sixth of the produce of the 
lands j in the Turkish empire, the husbandman 
* Ibid. 77. 

0-3 
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paid the ; in Turan, the sixth-, in Iran, the 
tenth : but, at the same time, there was levied a 
general -poll-tax, which was called kheraj .” — The 
resemblance so far holds, that the personal tax m 
China is a poll-tax, of an arbitrary nature ; at 
least, it was unequally levied on the differenc 
classes of subjedts. [’] — “ But Cobad, king of 

Persia,” 

There is published a translation of two accounts of 
China, written by two Arabian travellers, who visited that 
country as merchants, so far back as the yeai 1351. The 
following is a quotiticn from that work: T/jiy no tvr- 
j>ost tifon then land^ but are subjed only to a poll-tax, winch 
is levied upon men only, and that according to their condition 
and capacity d ' — When any dearth makes necessaries very 
dear, then does the open his stoi c-houscs, and sell all sots 
of pro<visions, much cheaper than they are to be had at market ; 
and hence no dearth is of any long continuance among the 
Chinese/' P. 24. — Ihis last cir<.umstance seems to corred 
the mistake in the first assertion ; since the contents of these 
royal store,.houses must have been the rents m hnd which were 
received for the lands \ but those merchants probably consi- 
dered nothing as revenue, but what 'was paid in inoney. The 
same account adds : The sums that are gathered from the 
capitation-tax are laid up in the public treasury ; and I be- 
lieve that, from this tax, fifty thousand dinars are every day 
paid into the treasury of Canfu alone, although this city be 
none of the largest in China." — “ The emperor also reserves 
to himself the revenues which arise from the salt mines, and 
from a certain herb which they drink with hot water, and of 
which great quantities are sold in all the cities, to the amount 
of great sums. They call it sah % and it is a shrub more 
bushy than the pomegranate-tree, and of a more taking smell ; 

but 
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Persia,” continues the Ayeen Akherry, “ disap- 
proved of this arbitrary mode, and intended to 
have made a measurement of all the arable lands 
in his empire, for the purpose of ascertaining an 
equitable fixed revenue.” — His death intervening, 
the plan which he projected was carried into exe- 
cution by his son Noorsheervan ; who de- 
termined, after making necessary regulations, 
that one third pArt should be the proportion of 
revenue. Now, as by this regulation, the relief 
of the husbandman was proposed, it would ap- 
pear, that although the nominal rent w'as but 
one-tenth of the produce, he had adlually paid 
more than what was equivalent to a third. Again, 
“ Latterly,” says the Ayeen Akberry, “ in Iran and 
Turan, government has taken one-tenth of the 
produce of the soil ; but, at the same time, the 
husbandman is loaded with a number of other 
taxes, which, altogether, exceed half the produce" * 
— So that, if the rent in kind immediately ex- 
adted from the farmer in China, be only a tenth 
part of the produce, his other special payments to 

but it has a kind of bitterness with it. Whatever sums are 
lodged in the treasury, arise from the poll-tax, and the duties 
upon salt, and upon this leaf/' P. 25. — In the remarks made 
upon these accounts by the editor, or translator, it is observed, 
that the salt is still taxed, but tea is clear /’-^which seems 
to mean, that no money- revenue is now exaded upon tea. 
Undoubtedly the lands which produce that plant, pay the 
psual rent to government. 

♦ Vol. i. part III, p. 34y, 8. 

0,4 
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governojent will be found to amount to a full 
and adequate rent for his lands. ['"] 

The Chinese idea of an adequate rent, when 
personal taxes were not exadted, may be ascer- 
tained from an account that is given, by the 
Abbe Grosier, of a conquest made by one of 
their generals, in the year 1759, over the adjoin- 
ing country of the Ekuthes, which was extended 
to little Boukavia, and some other petty states, 
inhabited by Mahomedans j of vi'hose situation 
and country the general writes in the following 
terms to the emperor : “ I beg your majesty to 
hg.ve compassion on these people, Vvho, by the 
misfortunes of the present time, aie become just 
objects of pity. The soil of this country is far 
from being rich ; in good years it produces seven 
or eight returns; in common years, only five; and 

It would appear, that a similar change to what took 
place in Pei si a, had a^^aaily' taken place in China, from the 
following passage in the Abbe Grosier's work: These 
difhculties, added to those resulting from the gieat number of 
e'^emptionsj poor itinerant tradesmen, people employed on the 
rivers, at length induced the Empeior Yong-Tching 
to abolish xhQ jifiipigy and to substitute in its loom the ij- 
img ^ th:|t it. to say, to change the capita-^t-.n into a land-^taxj^ 
in order that the revenues of the state might be more fixed 
and certain, and that the colledion of them might be made 
with greater exaiffness, and in a manner less burdensome to the 
people/' VoL 1. p. 3 S3, 4. — This appears to be the same 
trnnsaiflion with that stated in the Akherty, but 

clothed in European language, and blended jvith Evtjopea^ 


m 
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m bad years, three at most. I have Ictt out the 
lands of the lebels to be cultivated, on condition 
that half of the frofiis armw from them shall be 
given to your majesty” [”] — Half the profits is con- 
siderably less than half the produce, because the 
expence of labour and seed are deduded. 1 there- 
fore conclude, that the payments made by the 
husbandman to government, in China, including 

Of the pre\ious hitiidtloa of those people, the geneial 
v’Utes . 1 have found, that uhenK \ld vn Tsb-rino reign- 

id ovei thebe Mahomedanb, the tiibutc vvh*Ji the of 

Kashar were obliged to pa> him, aipounted to 6700 tenkc ’ 
/the tenkc about bi\ shifings \ulac). thet this pr.^-’Ce rc- 
cen ed also, h\ of tribute, / r the tejnt'irs 
ihn citjy 40,89s / ■^th?na'* (the / "thipa equal to e of 

o\!^i thton, or bushtL) ‘^of grain, 1463 tcharack” [eachuourl 
to ten Chinese pourdb) of cotton, and tchaiaci: of saf- 
fion.” — I think there can bv little doubt thcit this \\as la 7 td^ 
rent paid in kind. Of the Eleuthes, the same ietier states : 

Besides the usual taxiCb the Eieuthespay In cura’uon 

V ith others, every ton families among them are obliged to 
g \e ten ounces of gold . those v.ho hate gardens, or vine- 
vaidb, are obliged to give drkd ra.slns, See, Then t^rx is a 
thousand pounds for every seven gardens, or vinevards.” 
Vol. i, p, 1S7, 8. — Ihis is surely rent, and ap^arenth high. 
The letter concludes with advising the emperor to coin now 
money for the conquered protinecs, and add^ : By these 
precautions, good order will be establ^hed, trade will be no 
jionger interrupted ; and the Mahomedans v\ ill not be sensible 
tiiat they have changed their master, but by the advaintagc 
which will arise to them from living hereafter under your 
laws,” Dated from the camp before Hashar, the 2 2d of the 
7 th moon (i3th Septem|3er, 1759),. 
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personal taxes^ which, as far as they are special, 
may be reckoned rent, will, altogether, amount 
to about a third part of the produce of his land ; 
the ostensible rent being paid in kind, and the 
personal taxes in money ; making partly a money- 
rent, and partly a rent in kind ; which circumstance 
is probably a reason for still continuing the capi- 
tation' tax. 

The empire of China is divided into fifteen 
provinces. The Abbe Grosier, in his descrip- 
tion of the province of Pe-tehelh, which contains 
Pekin, the present capital of the empire, and the 
general residence of the emperor’s court, enume- 
rates the different articles which constitute the 
revenue, in the following words : “ Pe-tchelli pays 
an annual tribute to the emperor, which, accord- 
ing to Father Martini, consists of 601,153 
bags of rice, wheat, and millet, 244 pounds of 
linseed, 45,135 of spun silk, 13,748 of cotton, 
8,737,248 trusses of straw, for the horses belong- 
ing to the court, 180,870 measures of salt, each 
containing 124 pounds.”* — -As the salt is said to 
belong to government, this must be all the salt 
the province produces. The Abbe Grosier 
adds : “ We shall see in the sequel, that this tri- 
bute is proportionably much inferior to that paid 
by other provinces.” — He does not, however, 
state the particulars composing the revenue of any 


* Vol. i. p. 4, and 
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of the other provinces, but, in general, their esti- 
mated amount. He reckons the province of 
Kiang-nan, which, he says, is one of the most 
fertile, commercial, and richest in China, to 
bring every year into the emperor’s treasury thirty- 
two millions of taels, each equal in value to an 
ounce of silver, or about six shillings sterling, 
making the enormous sum of nine millions and 
six hundred thousand pounds. Nan-king, formerly 
deemed the metropolis of the empire, is the capi- 
tal of this province. The island of T^ong-ming 
is an appendage to it, where salt is made “ in 
such abundance, that the island can supply most 
of the neighbouring countiies.” ["] — This cir- 
cumstance seems to account for the great amount 
of the revenue. 1 shall only advert to such ot 
the provinces as attraft attention, in the view that 
I am taking of China. The province of Kiang-si 
is remarkable for the porcelain manufadurc, 
which is “ the finest, and the most valuable in 
the empire.”* — King-te-ching, called a village, 

[“] “ This salt is extrafted from a kiiKl of giey earth, 
which is found dispersed, by acres, in different cantons, 
especially in the north. — The island Tsuvg^mnjg was for- 
merly a sandy desert, to which criminals were banished ; it 
was afterwards highly cultivated. ‘‘ Some parts of it pro- 
duce wheat, nee, barley, cotton ; citrons, and several other 
fruits.'’’ — ** In this island there is only one city, of the third 
class ; but villages are so numerous, that they seem to touch 
one another, and to form one continued city.*^ — Ibid, p.44. 

* Ibid, p, 46. 
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in this province, contams- about five hundred 
furnaces for this manufadure, and an immense 
population. Tche-Kiang is the province most re- 
markable for the produce of silk. Of the citp 
Hou-tcheou-fou, the Abbe says, “ the quantity 
of silk manufadured here, is almost incredible. 
To give some idea of it, we shall only say, that 
the tribute paid by a city under its jurisdidion, 
named Te-lsztigbieny amounts to more than five 
bundled thousand tael, or ounces, of silver.”* — 
The province of Cbang-iong pioduces a great re- 
venic to government, from the river Yeen, cailed 
the great imperial canal, passing through it. All 
barks from the south, bound to Pekm^ make use 
of it : “ They transport such quantities of mer- 
chandize, and provisions of every kind, that the 
duties coiledeed on this canal alone amount, eveij 
ye.ir, to more tiun four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds sterling.” — Quang-si seems to be the 
only province v.herc gold and silver mines are 
permitted to be wrought. The inhabitants gave 
in a plan to the emperor for working them, and 
petitioned that they might be permitted to carry 
it into execution. The emperor referred the 
petition to the sovereign tribunal, who, “ after 
mature deliberation, approved of the plan ; but 
insisted that, according to what had been pradlised 
formerly, upon a like occasion, forty per. cent, 

* Ibid. p. 67. 

+ Ibid. p. 79. 
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^liOuld be given to the emperor, and five per cent, 
ro the officers and soldiers who presided over the 
work.” — The small province of Kvei-lchcou Ji-es 
almost in the centre of the empire, and is very 
mountainous. The Abbe observes, that “ the 
people who inhabit it are mountaineers, accus- 
tomed to independence, and who seem to form a 
separate nation : they are no less ferocious than 
the savage animals among which they live." — 
*' A great quantity of land might be found in this 
province, which would yield a considerable pro- 
duce, were it impiovcd by culture ; but the terror 
struck into the Chinese by these mountaineers, 
keeps them in the neighbourhood of their for- 
tresses.”-! — To this may be added, what the Abbe 
Grosier esteems the general amount of the 
whole revenues, which, he says, is “ more than 
a thousand millions of French money, or about 
forty-one millions sterling.” ^ — To these particu- 
lars I shall add the following arrangement and 
enumeration of the cities, towns, and fortifi- 
cations, contained in the empire ; which, if ac- 
curate, is certainly curious ; and it has the merit 
of being concise. 

There are reckoned to be 4402 wahed cities, 
which are divided into two classes, the civil and 
military. The civil class contains 20^5 \ and that 

* Ibid* p. If 2, 
f Ibid, p, 1 16, 1 1 8, 

J VoL ii, p. 79* 

cf 
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the military 2357. The civil class Is again df- 
Tided into three other -classes: 175 of the first 
class, which the Chinese call fou ; 270 of the 
sicondy which are called icheoui and 160 of the 
thirdy which are distinguished by the name of 
hien. The military cities are divided into seven 
classes. There are reckoned to be 629 of the 
fir it ^ 360 of the secondy 311 of the thirds 300 of 
the fourth y 130 of the fifthy 100 of the sixihy 
and 300 of the seventh. Soldiers are quartered in 
some of these cities, and a certain quantity of land 
assigned them tn the neighboiirhoody for their support 
— This circumstance seems to confirm the em- 
peror's proprietary right to the lands. “ The 
frontiers and sea-coasts,’' continues the Abbe 
Grosier, are defended by 439 castles, which 
are well fortified, and kept in good order : there 
are also, along the same coasts, 2920 towns, many 
of which are equal in extent and population to 
several of the w^alled cities,” &c.^ 

China has been twice conquered by the Tar- 
tars. First, in the thirteenth century, by an ar- 
my of the great Gingis-Khan whose suc- 
cessors 


* Ibid.YoLx. p. 1 19, 120. 

[p] He failed in the first attempt, which 'was made by 
himself, A. B. 1210, having been rather worsted in a battle 
which he fought with the Emperor Altounkhan, who pre- 
vailed upon him to retire, by giving him his daughter in 
marriage. The invasion was repeated in the year 1213, and 

Pekin 
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cessors continued to hold the government of the 
northern division of China, called Cathay, until 
the year 1368, vv'hen they and the whole of the 
Tartars were completely expelled from the empire. 
The fugitives divided, and took different routes j 
one part of them proceeding westward, to rejoin 
the Mogul Tartars, to whom they had originally 
belonged, and with whom they soon resumed 
their ancient habits. But the other division of 
them, proceeding eastward, occupied a tract of 
country along the coast between China and the 
liver Saughalien, which they found almost an un- 
inhabited desert. They established here the same 
customs to which they had been used in China, 
and formed a new nation, differing totally from 
the other Tartars, in language, government, reli- 
gion, and customs, under the name of the Man- 
chew Tartars. The following account is given of 
them by the Abbe Grosier : “ The Tartars who 
retired hither, after their expulsion from China, 
in 1368, immediately began to build cities, 
towns, and villages, and to cultivate the earth, 
after the manner of the Chinese, among whom 
they had lived; hence the greater pait of tnem 
have remained fixed, and are much more civilized 

Pekin taken, though GiNCis.KHAtf was not himself present ; 
and the rest of China, or Cathay, was subdued in the course 
of two years, by one of his generals, « hilst he was prosecuting 
other conquests, 

than 
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than the rest of the Mogul nation.”* — I must 
here remind the reader, of the uniformity that has 
been observed among all pastoral tribes in all 
countries, and in all ages. Whilst they held 
their lands in common, and had their ideas of 
property confined to their herds and their cattle, 
centuries, and even thousands of j^ears, rolled 
over their heads, without producing the smallest 
change upon their natural character, their dispo- 
sitions, or their capacities ; but no sooner does 
the individual begin to labour for himself, to till 
his own field, and amass his little stock, than the 
change produced upon the state of property, im- 
proves the man, and meliorates the people. How 
striking is the present instance, among a race of 
men upon whom time alone never yet had made 
any alteration ! [’J 

* Ibid. 

[^] The following is the ALbe account of the 

western Chinese Tai tars : These TaiUit have neither townsj 
■viiiages, nor houses : they form themselves only into wan- 
dering hordes, and live under plain tents, which they trans- 
port fiom one place to another, according as the temperature 
©f the diiterent seasons^ or the wants of the flock, require. 
They pass the summer on the banks of their j tver, and the 
winter at the bottom of some mountain,” iSrc. VoLi. p. 166. 
^This agrees nearly wdth Sir W. account ol the Us- 

beck Tartars ; it agrees with Mr. Volney’s account of the 
wandering Arabs; it agrees with Hfrobotus’s account of 
the anc^iCnt Scythians- 
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In the course of four centuries, the Manchew Tar- 
fars spread themselves in tribes over an immense 
traft of country, extending from the limits of the 
Chinese empire to the precindts of Russian Tarta- 
ry, under the special government of their respedtive 
khans, or chiefs : and, as they separated from the 
first settlers, they assumed different shades of ci- 
vilization, which, in all instances, corresponded 
to the state of property among them ; some of 
them reverting back to their ancient state of pas- 
toral society. The circumstances which are stated 
by the Abbe Grosier, can have no reference to 
this explanation ; but they seem to confirm it. 
He divides Manchew Tartary into three grand 
departments; of v/hich the first, called Chin-yang, 
lies next to China ; it is mountainous, and abounds 
in metals and woods. “ The land in general,” 
says he, “ is fertile, and produces wheat, millet, 
liguminous plants, and cotton. Immense herds 
of oxen are seen feeding in the valleys,” &c. — 
Kirin is the second department. It is thinly in- 
habited, having only two or three ill-built cities. 
The valuable plant ginzing grows in this country. 
It is divided into the provinces of Kirin, Pelouni, 
and Ntngouta. This last is famous, “ as the cradle 
of the present imperial family in China.” — The 
Tartars of Yupi-tase, he observes, are “ stupid and 
clownish, and without the least tinfture of letters, 
and even without any religious worship. They 
soil; neither zvhsat, nor nee, nor any thing, but a little 

R tobacco 
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tobacco in some of the fields surrounding tlreif 
Villages,”— The river Ousuri supplies them with 
nourishment : “Of one part of their fish they 
make oil ; another supplies tliem with daily food j 
and a third, which they dry in the sun, is re- 
served for winter.”* — Two distrids to the north- 
ward, are inhabited by native Tartars: “ The 
TagmrieSi who appear to be the oldest inhabitants 
of the country, are tall, strong of body, and ac- 
customed to labour : they build themselves houses, 
sow corn, and cultivate their lands j although 
they have always been surrounded by Tartars, 
who live under tents, and are entirely ignorant of 
agriculture;”'}' — There is another tribe, called the 
Zoloyi Tartars, who, the Abbe says, “ are still 
more robust, braver, and of greater ingenuity. 
They are almost all hunters : their women mount 
on horseback, handle the bow and the javelin, 
and follow in the chase, stags, and other wild ani- 
mals. It is generally at the beginning of Oftober, 
that these Tartars depart to hunt sables, clad in a 
short close garment of wolf’s skin. They cover 
their heads with a cap made of the same, and carry 
their hows suspended at their backs. They take 
along with them several horses, loaded with saeks of 
millet, and their long cloaks, made of fox’s and 
tyger’s skins, which they wrap round them, to de- 
fend themselves from the cold, especially during 

* Ibid, p. 129, 130, 

4 Ibid. p. 135. 
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tlie night. Their dogs are trained to this kind of 
hunting: they aie accustomed to climb the steep- 
est rocks, and know all the stratagems of the sa- 
bles.” * — It is essential to observe of this ingeni- 
ous people, that they are not huntefs for the sake 
of food, but for merchandize, or gain. The sable, 
whose value is his fur, appears to be the peculiar 
obje<5fc of their search ■, and although they hunt in 
common, as the mode which is probably found 
most successful, it is presumable that private 
property exists among them? which is always the 
surest spur to industry and knowledge. We see, 
by their carrying millet along with them, that they 
are in an agricultural state of society ; and by no 
means in what is called the hunter state j when 
men, like animals of prey, depend upon the game 
which they kill, for their sustenance. 

Of all those different Mancbeta Tartars, the 
tribe of JSingonta became most eminent for mili- 
tary reputation ; and it seems to liave acquired 
an ascendancy over the others, even previous to 
the invasion of China. In the course of the se- 
venteenth century, the rebel Li-cong-tse usurp- 
ing the government of China, and occasioning 
the death of the emperor, and the most of his fa- 
mily, the Chinese nation resisted his yoke, and 
applied to TsoNGATE,the khan of Kmgouta, and 
the leading chief, or sovereign, of the Manchew 
Tartars, to assist them against the usurper j and 
* Ibid. p. ijy, 6 , 
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they opened their gate to admit him and his 
army within the famous Chinese wall. [■■] In a 
similar manner did the English nation invite the 
Saxon princes, Hingist and Horsa, to defend 
them from the Pids and the Scots. In both cases, 
the foreign aid answered the purpose for which it 
was called. In England, the Pids and the Scots 
were beat back j in China, the usurper was con- 
quered, and expelled. But the same circumstance 
seems also, in both cases, to have suggested the 
same refledion ; that a people who could not de- 
fend themselves, were formed to be conquered. 
The task was arduous to the Saxons but not so 
in the Asiatic government, where the conqueror 
had but to assume the reins, supported by his 
warlike Tartars, and quietly to exercise the func- 
tions of the emperor of China ! This revolution 

This circumstance seems to be misrepresented by some 
writers. Mr. Guthrie, in his Geographical Grammar, 
says ; Their celebrated wall proved but a feeble barrier 
against the arms of those famous Tartars conveying the 
idea of its having been forced ; which appears not to have 
been the case. The AbbeGaosiER says, ^‘that the Tartars 
did not force their way through the Chinese wall : they were 
invited, at the intercession of China, to drive from the throne 
the usurper Lucong-tse ; who was conqueied and expelled, 
and never again appeared : but the vi<5lorious Tartar assumed 
his place.'* Vol. ii. p. 22. — When Gingis-khan's army 
enteied China, it was also by one of the gates, which was 
tieacherously opened by the khan who had the charge of it* 
SeeKist. dfCiNois-KHAN, 
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added the whole of Manchew Tartary to the 
Chinese empire, and subjeded ail that country to 
the rules of Asiatic government. According to 
the Abbe Grosier, the change was rather fa- 
vourable to China, as it brought more vigour 
into the administration ; and the Tartar prince 
had the wisdom to carry into complete effed the 
genius and spirit of the Chinese constitution. [*] 

The conquest of China by the Tartars, some- 
what resembled the conquest of Hindustan by the 
Moguls. But the modification of the constitution 
in the former government, differs considerably 
from that in the latter. In both, the military 
establishment was under the immediate command 
of officers appointed from the conquering nation ; 
but, in Hindustan, those officers held a rank and 
authority, which was, in general, much superior 
to the appointments conferred upon the native 
Hindoos ; whereas, in China, the literary Man- 
darins, who hold all the great civil appoint- 
ments, are native Chinese j and they possess a, 

[®] The followirg are the Abbe Grosier’s observations 
ijpon this subject : The new masters of China made no 
change in the government : they adopted the ancient form, 
and It still subiists. The Tartar conquerors submitted to 
the laws and customs of the conquered nation : they were 
contented with reforming certain destrudive abuses which 
had insensibly crept in, and which a wise government can 
neither tolerate nor permit. In a word, China appears to 
have gained much by a revolution, which seemed likely to 
^ p^casion its ruin.”^ — Ibid* p. 157, S* 

^3 
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rank and authority which are uniformly and uni- 
versally superior to what the military Mandarins, 
who are, generally, Tartars, enjoy. ['] This ex- 
traordinary power vested in them, is regulated 
and controled by a peculiar censorial system of 
check and inspection, which ensures fidelity and 
attention in the discharge of their duty, and ef- 
fedually preserves the revenues from suffering 
infringement or defalcation, in passing through 
their official management, [“] 

Some 

[*] The honours so lavishly bestowed upon the Man da ^ 
Tins of letters, do not prev^t the Tartars who inhabit China 
from preferring the profession of arms : they seem formed by 
Nature for a military life.*" Ibid, p. 24. — The principal 
military ofEces are held by Tartars.** Ibid, p. 140, — A 
Mandaun of arms is far from enjoying the same consideration 
as a Mandarin of letter sd"* Ibid. p. y. — The homage Vrhich 
the people pay to every Mandarin (of letters) is almost equal 
to that paid to the emperor himself.** Ibid. p. 10 — They 
(the Mandarins of arms) are never indulged with the small- 
est share in the government of the state,** — Ibid. 

[‘^3 Every supreme tribunal has its censor. This is an 
officer merely passive, who decides upon nothing, but keeps a 
watchful eye over all.** — They are never removed from 
their places, but in order to be promoted ; and, as they hold 
them for life, this security gives them courage to speak out, 
when they observe any impropriety or abuse.** Ibid, p. 30* 
The censors form also a tribunal, which has the inspedion 
of the whole empire,** Ibid. p. 3,1. — ‘^The authority of 
every inspe^or sent into any of the provinces, is confirmed 
also by the seal of the emperor. The duty of these deptities, 
is to examine into the condu<^ of governors, magistrates, and 

private 
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Some remarks from the Ahb6 Grosier’s ad-* 
count of the states tributary to China, will serve 
also to shew, that the principal revenue derived 
from them was, in like manner, drawn from the 

private individuals, Does any of them think it his duty to 
summon the viceroy before his tribunal, this great man, with 
all his importance, is obliged to attend^ Has a superior be. 
haved ill to an inferior magistrate, the former becomes the 
prisoner of the inspedor, until he has cleared himself from 
^very imputation,*' See. p. 130, i,-^‘‘The viceroy of 3 pro- 
vince is always a Mandarin of the first class, and possesses, in 
his distri<fl:, a power almost unlimited/*— He is the re- 
ceiver-general of all the taxes collefled in the province in- 
trusted to his care ; and it is he who transmits them to the 
capital, after having reserved what he judges necessary for 
the urgent wants of tfie province/* P. 133, 4*—/^ Every 
three years, the viceroy reports concerning the condud an4 
behaviour of the Mandarins under Mm. This report determines 
their fate j according to its contents, they are either cemd- 
nued or disgraced/* — ^^The inspedors of the province report, 
respeding his condud, in the same manner/* Ibid. — All 
Mandarins, whether Tartars or Chinese, of arms, or of htHrs,^ 
are obliged, every three years, to give in writipg an exa£l 
account of the faults they have committed in discharging the 
duties of their office/* P, 137, — Every Mandarin who has 
discharged the duties of his office with ability, zeal, and fide- 
lity, is rewarded ; but if he has been guilty of any adion 
tending to oppress the people, or to occasion a famine or scar, 
city among the lower classes, his punishment is not confitwid 
to dismission ; he is impeached, and tried before the tdbnnal 
of crimes/* ?• 13S. — Such are the checks which over- awe 
the condud of the civil or literary Mandarins, whose official 
existence, and consequent ranh, is continued Pr annihilated, at 
w ill of the emperor, 

K 4 fent 
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rent of the lands. Of the stat6s, or tribes, on 
the side of Tartary, which the Chinese general 
pubdped in his expedition, in the year 1759, 
some observations have already been made. * The 
Lolos are said to have been formerly independent; 
but their chiefs “ submitted, on condition of en- 
joying for ever all the honours of Chinese Man- 
darins. The emperor stipulated that they should 
be dependent on the governors of the province, 
in civil affairs, in the same manner as Chinese 
Mandarins of equal rank : that, besides, they should 
' receive from him the investiture of all the land” — It 
is added, that “ the princes of the Lolos are ab- 
solute masters of their subjeds,” Scc.-j — The 
Stfans, who inhabit a mountainous trad, were 
imperfedly subdued. Of the island of 
or Formosa, which is called a tnbuiaty state, the 
following remarks are made : “ The natives of 
Formosa pay in grain, the tribute imposed on them 
by the Chinese. To regulate every thing that 
concerns the laying on and colleding of this im- 
fost, government has established a Chinese in every 
village, who is obliged to learn the language, and 
ad as interpreter to the Mandarins. These in- 
terpreters are cruel extortioners to the miserable 
people, whom they ought rather to proted : they 
are such unsatiable leeches, that they can scarcely 


• See pages 23a, 233. 
f Vol, i. p, 207. 
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-ever be satisfied.” * — From this account it would 
appear, that the emperor of China had assumed 
the absolute property of the lands in Formosa, m 
the same manner that he possessed them in China, 
and drew their rents ; w'hich tvas not therefore a 
tributary state, but under his immediate govern- 
ment. What is called the tribute, was in fact the 
rent of the lands, levied in kind by the interposi- 
tion of these interpieters, through whose admi- 
nistration the inhabitants of that conquered coun- 
try became liable to cruel impositions; because a 
very rigorous system of control is absolutely ne- 
cessary to prevent abuses in the collection of the 
crown-rents from the cultivators of the soil, who 
can only be proteded by the utinost vigilance of 
government. Hence the 'uisdom of the system 
which is pursued in China, as well as of that of 
Hindostan; and, I cannot lesist adding, folly 
of those who would subvert it ! The peninsula of 
Corea, lying between China and Japan, is, properly 
speaking, a tnbutaiy state, paying a stipul-itcd 
revenue, for which its immediate sovereign is ac- 
countable to the emperor of China. Of Corea, 
the Abbe Grosier observes : “ This kingdom 
IS governed by a sovereign, who excicises an ab’ 
solute authority over his subjects ; although he 
himself is a vassal, and tributary of the emperor 
of China.” — “ This prince is absolute master of 
all the wealth of his subjeds, which he inherits 

* Ibid. p. jjz, 3. 
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after their death.”* — So that the sovereign of 
Corea, like the Turkish government, not satisfied 
with the constitutional property of the lands of 
the state, claims also a right to all the personal 
and moveable property of his subjects, at least 
after their demise. Tong-king^ or Cochin China, 
seems also to be a tributary state, dependent upon 
China. So likewise is Thibet j but the religious 
ascendancy of its immediate sovereign, confines 
the acknowledgments which he makes to China, 
to articles in general rather sacred than intrinsi- 
cally valuable. “ The tribute which the sovereign 
of Thibet sends to the emperor of China,” says 
the Abbe Grosier, “ consists, generally, of gold 
or copper statues of the god Fo ; perfumes, am- 
ber, coral, precious stones, woollen stuffs, and 
sword-blades.” — The water of the Ganges is like- 
wise mentioned as a tributary article sent from 
Thibet ; the value of which must be greatly en- 
hanced by the immense distance of land-carriage, -f- 
Upon the whole, it clearly appears that in Chi- 
na, as in all the other Asiatic monarchies, the ab- 
solute property of the lands is vested in the 
•sovereign ; that the land-rent, which is paid 
partly in kind, and partly by personal and special 
cxadions upon the farmer, forms the principal 
revenue of the state j and that the possible ex- 
istence <£ great land-proprietors^ is precluded by this 

* Ibid. p. 245, 

f ibid, p. 32 1 , 
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constitution of government, which has the cer-* 
tain effeft to perpetuate the unlimited authonty 
of the crown. It farther appears, that all the 
monarchical governments which are tributary to, 
and dependent upon, the empire of China, are of 
the same species j excepting only the pastoral 
tribes, among whom land is common, and who ac- 
knowledge the emperor to be iX'ifAx grand khan, or 
principal chief 

That the territorial revenue of China, making 
at least nine-tenths of the whole public income, 
was, and is in its nature, like that of ad the other 
states of Asia, a land-rent, levied immediately on 
the peasantry by government, in proportional 
shares, according to the gross annual agricultural 
produce, is sufficiently inferred, from the observa- 
tions and language of the best informed writers 
and travellers on the affairs of that empire, so 
celebrated for its wisdom ; its protedion and en- 
couragement to husbandry. 

It is farther to be inferred from the internal 
economy of the finances; the registry of the 
lands— payment of the revenue — rent for the 
most part in kind, and its appropriation in the. 
first instance towards defraying the expence of all 

['] The Abbe Gnosirst, says of the Western Chinese 
Tartars — “ All the Moguls are governed by khans, or parti- 
cular princes, independent one of the other ; bat all subjefted 
to the authority of the emperor of China, whom they con- 
sider as the grand khan of the Tartars." Vol. i. p. 170- 

the 
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the provincial, civil, and military establishmentSs 
locally, before the residue of public income be 
remitted to the royal tieasury at Pekin j and in 
short, from the similar financial institutions found 
here in common with the rest of Asia, but more 
especially Persia ; perhaps from the circumstance 
of the existence in both these states, compara- 
tively to their extent, of little interior or external 
commerce, which on a larger scale would neces- 
sauly have required the aid and facility of ex- 
change, through the medium of a gold and silver 
coin in currency. , It is, however, more evidently 
deducible from the largeness of the aggregate 
amount of what is defined to be the land income 
of the whole Chinese empire, in exclusion of 
Tartary, by the Abbe Grosier, and more re- 
cently by Sir George Staunton, in his ac- 
count of Lord Macartney’s embassy to China. 

Much allowance is to be made for the misirr- 
formation of travellers, in a transient and partial 
view of countries which fall under their observa- 
tion j particularly if in the suite of an ambassador, 
whose steps are watched with jealous eyes, by a 
weak, or worldly-ignorant people ; and above all, 
if that people, unacquainted with the state and 
opinion of other nations, arrogate to themselves 
pre-eminence in power, wealth and numbers; 
and, beginning with self-imposition, are ultimately 
led by vain glory and oriental hyperbole, to prac-- 
tiae deceit on strangers, by inflating all the cir- 
cumstances 
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cumstances of their own real or ideal s;rcatress. 
Such, for instance, may be suspeded to be the basis 
of the schedule of the population of China (mak- 
ing every reasonable allowance for its true mag- 
nitude) given by one of its officers, and exhibited in 
•the appendix toSir George SrAUNTON’srelation, 
stating the enumeration at 333,000,000 of souls, 
and so greatly beyond the numbers of any other 
existing nation on the earth, within the same, or 
proportional boundaries ; and such also may be 
suspeded to be the foundation of the ordinal y re- 
venue of the empire, when carried to the amount 
of 66,000, oooL stalling annually. But the table 
of the latter, extending only to about forty mil- 
lions, though coupled with that of the above 
doubtful population in the same appendix, ap- 
pears so moderate, and conformable to the gross 
income of other Asiatic countries, better known 
to us, and having moreover the antecedent sanc- 
tion of the Abbe Grosier’s calculation, that I 
shall beg leave to make a few remarks on the ge- 
neral heads of that table, and elucidate by com- 
parison, the principles on which its construdion 
or accuracy may have depended. 

Considering this revenue as chiefly a land-renl, 
in resped -to amount, it matters not hew leahzcd ; 
whether through the intervention of mere collec- 
tors immediately appointed by government ; by 
temporary assignments on the land, in Iwu cf 
•salary, under the control of provincial admkni^rra- 

tior.5. 
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lidns, aii<3 so made good to the state by the seve- 
ral officers of the civil and military establish- 
ments, acting officially, personally, or by dele- 
gates, as is the universal praftice throughout the 
rest of Asia ; or whether by means of occasional 
farming lease, or land-holders, or yet by a descrip- 
tion of people termed hereditary proprietors, enti- 
tled to something equal to, or beyond a tenth per 
cent, on the gross colleftions from the peasantry : 
nor, m the same point of view, does it appear of 
importance to ascertain, what the proportional 
rates of division may be in this empire, whether 
a half, a third, or a fourth of the annual crops 
shared between the sovereign and the cultivator of 
the ground. 

But it must seem indisputable, to all who know 
the low comparative value of land in Asia, what- 
ever the rates or mode of assessment may be, that 
a territorial revenue, exceeding in gross thirty- 
eight millions sterling, and leaving a residue of 
upwards of ten millions annually, to be remitted 
and absorbed into the royal treasury, after defray- 
ing all the vast expences of a prodigious establish- 
ment, civil and military, throughout the several 
provinces and departments of an immense empire; 
calculated to contain an area of near thirteen 
hundred thousand square miles; and requiring to 
maintain from its own yearly produce, any thing 
like a population of three hundred and thirty- 
three millions ; yet possessing the aids of a very 

limited 
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iimited external commerce, and feelipg only die 
languid operations of interior traffic, in the way 
of barter, as carried on without the facilitating 
medium of either a circulating coin of the preci- 
ous metals, or substitute paper currency ; at the 
same time that the price of labour, and of the 
necessaries of life, are apparejitly low, while the 
interest of money, as might be expeded, is as 
high as 30 per cent. — I repeat, under all these 
circumstances, it would seem incontestable, that 
the great territorial revenue in question, can not 
be properly of any other description than a laTid- 
rent, levied annually by the state as a part, and 
that in a very large proportion, of the gross agri- 
cultural produce of the soil shared with the 
peasantry. 

To suppose an original land-tax to the same 
amount (and the Chinese system is not said to have 
varied from its first institution), ["] raised at the 
rates of ninety, or even fifty per cent, by govern- 
ment in the first instance, on the private proprie- 
tary rental of great and small land-holders, possess- 
ing in such case, all the natural wealth, and con- 
sequent influence in the virtual administration, of 
the empire, would not only be absurd in itself, 
but still more so, according to the supposed last 
diminished rate of assessment, m assigning a 
value to the lands, and agricultural produce of 

Except in converting part of the reventie, by capim- 
tion, into land-rent, as before mentioned in the note, p. 2 32, 

China, 
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China, mi^nilely beyond what similar lands havdJ 
attained to in other countries, equally well pro- 
teflied, where the richest produdions of the earth 
abound in greater variety, and to indefinite ex- 
tent, with the concurrent advantages of more en- 
larged commerce, manufadiires, and the wants 
of habit and luxury, to raise those productions to 
their highest estimation, with the consequent 
worth of the lands and industrjq which brought 
them into existence ; but to change the thing, 
and suppose a land-rent confoimably to the uni- 
versal original institutions of Asia, and from 
thence infer the gross receipt of government to 
be, as in India, about the medium rate of six 
shillings per acre, on the portion of territory 
aclually in culture, exclusive of fallow^ and in 
China, three shillings the acie, on double that 
portion of ground, alike produdive of rent in 
kind, though, perhaps, on the basis of a lesser 
oiiginal rate of division with the peasantr}^ ap- 
peals at once a natural, easy, and simple way of 
accounting for the magnitude of the territorial 
revenue of those countries, [""j To elucidate this 

subjed, 

According to the system of farming in India, and pro- 
bably in China, except in the vicinity of large towns, one 
third of the lands m culture, are } early, or for a longer pe- 
riod, fallowedj and for ground, four-fifths of the annual pro- 
duLC of which, is rice, or the meaner grains of joaiy, 
fonning the necessaries of life to the bulk of the inhabitants, 
a rupee per begah, or about six shillings the acre, is rather 
a high average lent for the whole of Hindostan — though in 

Bengal, 
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subjed, however, it may be necess^ to enter 
into some further details and comparisons. 

Sir George Staunton, after statihg the re- 
sidue of the land-rent remitted to the imperial 
treasury at rather more than ten millions sterling, 
enters into a calculation of the expence of the ci- 
vil and military establishments previously defrayed 
out of the annual revenue, throughout the several 
provinces of China. Among these establishments 
he enumerates a million of infantry, and eight 
hundred thousand cavalry, allowing two tahels, or 
ounces, of silver (each worth about 6s. 8d. of our 
money) to every soldier per month, for pay and 
provisions, and double that for the cavalry, in- 
cluding food j making the total charge of all the- 
establishments near twenty-six millions more. 
But he omits an allowance for any revenue estab- 
lishment, at least, for all the numerous subaltern 
officers, requisite to realize, in any shape, a reve- 
nue-rental in kind, over such a vast extent of 
country. Their numbers cannot, certainly, be 
less than half a million j and as the pay of a sol- 
dier every where (stated in China to be about six- 
pence per day) may serve to ascertain the price of 
labour, as well as of the necessaries of life, so the 
annual expence of such a financial train may be 
e'Slmated to amount, at least, to two millions ; — 

Bengal, and other commercial provinces, the medium value 
is much greater, and for particular articles of produce, the rate 
of land might appear extravagantly dear. 

S 
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thus constituting, with the two former sums, an 
aggregate of about thirty -eight millions sterling, 
as the probable gross territorial income of the 
whole empire. 

To the amount of land-revenue, Sir George 
particularizes, and adds in his table, taxes^ or va- 
riable duties and imposts on trade, manufaftures, 
&c. producing a net surplus to the treasury at 
Pekin of rather more than six bundled thousand 
pounds ; and from the gabelle on salt (regulated 
in China pretty much as formerly in France, 
though, doubtless, with more equality, and less 
hardship, or perhaps rather conformably to the 
.better arranged system now existing in Bengal), a 
profit on the sales of that article, in supplying all 
the wants of the provinces, and after dedudling the 
expenditure of the different establishments, as so 
much of their wdiole allowance from the state, — 
amounting to one million tw'o hundred and ninety- 
eight thousand pounds : hence the sum-total of 
Chinese revenue, from every source, appearing 
thus to be near forty millions ; or, taken at per- 
haps the more accurate calculation of the Abbe 
Grosier, it may be stated, in gross, at forty- 
one millions sterling. 

Now, as the neighbouring Mogul empire ofHin- 
.dostan, in climate, produdions, and other internal 
circumstances, bears the nearest affinity to China, 
in order to appreciate by comparison, the probable 
justness of the preceding revenue statement of the 

latter 
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latter country, I shall here exhibit a similar cur- 
sory view of the situation, resources, and public 
income of the former, with the advantage of its 
being better known to us. In its greatest extent, 
from Sylhet to Kandahar, east and west, and from 
Kashmere to Cape Comorin, north and south, the 
square dimensions of Hmdostan, are little in- 
ferior, perhaps a twelfth part, of the estimated 
superficial contents of China. Within the area 
of India, how'ever, is included, and therefore to 
be deducted, a very considerable trad of sandy 
desart on both sides of the Indus, and stretching 
thence to the interior, easterly, as far as the skirts 
of the subahs of Ajmere, Delhi, and Lahore. Be- 
side this waste of flat territory, another of no less 
size, almost equally unprofitable, composed of 
mountains, barren rocks, or covered with useless 
wood, occupies the more central parts of the 
whole country ; and it may be considered a very 
moderate allowance, to assign a full half of all the 
remaining territory for rivers, lakes, and marshes, 
the site of villages, and pasture lands, valuable 
to the people, though wholly unprodudive of 
revenue to the state ; — thus calculating the por- 
tion adually in culture, or fallow', and yielding 
public income, on the ascertained exad princi- 
ples of a yearly rental, divided wdth the (ryots) 
peasantry, at the medium rate of the (rebba), or 
fourth of the gross produce of the soil, not to ex- 
ceed three hundred thousand square miles, or 
s 2 about 
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about one-fourth of the whole area of the empire. 
Tet this limited space of arable ground, is stated 
to have rendered a gross annual revenue to the 
Great Mogul, at the beginning of the i8th cen-- 
-tury, of thirty-seven millions seven hundred 
thousand pounds sterling,* which, after deduding 
S per cent, for the amount of syer, or variable 
imposts included therein, and defraying the civil 
and military expences of all the dewanny and 
subahdarry great provincial establishments of the 
empire; — ^but, remembering the addition of mo- 
fiissil, or internal financial charges, also omitted 
in the general computation of Indian revenue, as 
■hath been remarked in that of China ; and more- 
over, making a large allowance for the national 
vanity of inflating such accounts beyond the 
standard of truth, as well as for anticipations of 
the produce of countries, then only in the con- 
templation of being subdued ; which aggregate, 
i repeat, thus adjusted on a fair statement, and 
according to the best information now procur- 
able, did adually yield to the royal treasury at 
Delhi, a net annual land-rent of upwards of 
twelve millions sterling; when, at the same time, 
at may be remarked^ it is true, that some of the 
richest articles of culture and manufadture, ex- 
ceeded greatly in value and variety those of China; 
but that by far the greater part of the produce of 


• Vide Fraser's History of Nadirslidh. 
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the soil, as in the latter empire, was of the mean- 
est kind, though of the most necessary articles 
of rice and other grains, and at the utmost, only 
required to maintain, or otherwise provide for 
the natural simple wants of a population in the 
mass, of a hundred millions of souls. [’'] 

Again, on comparison of the profits on the salt 
gabelle, occurring in the Indian as well as the 
Chinese financial system, it may be thought a 
discovery is made, which will prove fatal to the 
accuracy of the statements, at least of the popula- 
tion, if not of the revenue, deduced from the. 
Chinese system. Throughout nine-tenths, how- 
ever, of the Mogul empire, salt was never an 
article of regal monopoly, or subjed to any ex- 
travagant duty ; and still, almost all that is pro- 
duced on the extensive sea coasts of Coromandel 
and Malabar, with what is furnished from the 
rock-salt and springs, in and about the lake of 
Sambhur, in the subah of Ajmere, and other 
places internally over different provinces of Hin- 
dostan, goes to supply, at a very moderate rate 
indeed, three-fourths of the inhabitants, who are 
great individual consumers of this necessary of 
life, as subsisting chiefly on the vegetable diet of 
rice. It is alone in the British province of Bengal 

It is here to be observed, that under the latitude of 30^* 
in the low lands of Hindostan, and perhaps of China, subje<£l 
to the fertilizing influence of the periodical rains, the same? 
ground frequently produces two crops of grain annually. 

s 3 that 
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that this important article of manufacture is 
made productive of public revenue, by a similar 
mode of commercial management as in China. 
But after allowing for, and adding the expendi- 
ture of, two millions and a half of persons, com- 
posing the provincial establishments of the Chi- 
nese empire, at the rate of 20I. each individual 
per annum, being as a drop in the ocean, to the 
profits which might be expeCled to be forthcom- 
ing from the supply to a population of three 
hundred and thirty and a half millions, scarcely 
a surplus income of a million and a half sterling 
can be computed to accrue to the imperial ex- 
chequer of Pekin from this monopoly. Whereas 
in Bengal, where certainly a traveller, in traversing 
the sunderbunds, ['] might behold. If the golahs 
(warehouses) were unroofed, innumerable mounds 
of salt, though, surely, not on the same extensive 
scale as were seen, according to Sir George 
Staunton’s account, on the banks of the Pekin 
river ; and of which the value of the very bags, 
required, it seems, there, for storing up, or for 
transportation, to supply the exigencies of the 
whole Chinese empire, might be supposed equal 
to the entire profits of sale on the consumption of 
the British province, with its immediate neigh- 
bouring dependencies : yet, on the contrary, the 
fad is, that near a million sterling annually ac- 
' . , 

[^] An inexliaustible wilderness of wood for fuel, on tlic 
jnaritime border, at the mouths of the rher Ganges, 
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crues to the Bengal government, of profit on the 
sale of this article, even at the low medium sell- 
ing price of a penny per pound, and when the 
prime cost is near a third of that value,- being pro- 
bably at much the same rate, on the original ex- 
pence of labour, as in China. 

After having thus reviewed the great central 
monarchical dominions of Asia, from the Me- 
diterranean to the Chinese sea, and established 
the grand universal principle of their revenue and 
support, to be that of a land-rent^ in the common 
acceptation of the terms, as the proprietary income 
of the sovereign, it may be thought unnecessary 
to extend the inquiry farther, as the example and 
maxims of such predominant empires must ne- 
cessarily influence all those of inferior degree in 
their' vicinity. That of the Birman, comprehend- 
ing the united kingdom of Ava and Pegu, in the 
further peninsula of India, and perhaps the next 
in wealth, power, and grandeur, thought nearly 
equal in dimensions to Bengal, cannot be supposed 
to have avoided the ruling policy of Hindostan 
and China, which lie contiguous ; the one on the 
north-west, and the other adjoining north-easterly. 
It seems proper, however, to remark, that Colonel 
Symes, a recent intelligent writer, sent on a pub- 
lic mission from Bengal to the Birman court, 
makes this discovery rather imperfectly, or in 
obscure terms. He gives an agreeable narrative 
pf his voyage, 500 miles up the great river Iira- 
s 4 waddy, 
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waddy, to Ummerapoora, the modern capital of 
the united kingdom; but candidly confesses 
himself without the means of ascertaining the 
amount of revenue ; and it is only here and there, 
in general terms, more appropriate to European 
notions, that the nature of it, with the state of 
landed property, is at all to be collefted from the 
work. The great eastern principle, however, 
establishing the proprietary right in the soil to be 
vested in the monarch, is said to be expressly ac- 
knowledged in an ordinary ceremonial of the na- 
tives. * There are no hereditary dignities, or 
employments. The dhasameda,, or tenth of pro- 
duce, is the portion to be exacted by the sacred 
law, as the authorized due of the government ; 
but as this proportion evidently attaches merely 
to duties of exports and imports, according to 
the impolitic avaricious ideas of some Asiatic 
states unacquainted with the true principles of 
commerce ; and as the sacred law in question is 
acknowledged to be derived from the Hindoo 
institutes of Menu, [“] which assign a sixth of 
agricultural produce to the king; so we may fairly 
take, at least, this proportion as the rate of the 


Vol. iii, 8vo, edit, p, 164# 

[^] This orthography of Menu has been adopted from 
Sir William Jones ; but, once for ail, it may be observed, 
that, according to the Hindoo pronunciation, including that 
of native Sanscrit scholars, the name of the Hindoo legislator 
is pronounced Muknou. 
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land-rent exadted here, as in all the other great 
monarchies of Asia, for the support of govern- 
ment, and chiefly levied in kind diredly from the 
husbandman. On this subjed Colonel Symes 
observes, that the revenue arising from the cus- 
toms on imports, and from internal produce, is 
mostly taken in kind ; a small part of which is 
converted into cash ; the rest is distributed, as re- 
ceived in lieu of salaries, to the various dependents 
of the court. Princes of the blood, high officers 
of state, and provincial governors, receive grants 
of provinces, cities, villages, and farms, to support 
their dignity, and as a remuneration of their ser- 
vices ; the rents of these asstguments they colled 
for their own benefit. Money, except on press- 
ing emergency, is never disbursed fiom the royal 
coffers : to one man the fees of an office are 
allotted j to another a station w'here certain im- 
posts are colleded ; a third has land ; each in 
proportion to the importance of his respedive em- 
ployment : by these donations, they are not only 
bound in their own personal servitudes, but like- 
wise in that of all their dependents : they are 
called slaves of the king; and, in turn, their vas- 
sals (doubtless the ryots, or peasantry, being here 
meant) are denominated slaves to them : the 
condition of these grants include also services of 
war, as well as the duties of office. ['’] 

There 

[‘'] These services are supposed more particularly, if not 
entsrely, to refer to the establishment of war-boats, so con- 

iiderable 
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TJnere being no goid or silver coin proper to 
the country, in currency here, more than in* Chi- 
na, commerce, of course, is carried on by the 
languid operations of baiter. Nevertheless, the 
sovereign is supposed to have accumulated ita- 
mense wealth, by puisuing the favourite maxim 
of oriental state policy, of hoarding money or bul- 
lion, when It is considered, that a very small 
share of what enters bis exchequer returns into 
circulation. The elements of riches, in the vari- 
ous luxuriant produce of the soil, affording ma- 
terials for a very extensive profitable trade, after 
maintaining a numerous population, calculated at 
seventeen millions, have certainly been profusely 
scattered over tlie whole Birman empire ; for, ex- 
cepting spices, teas, silk, opium, with the finer 
cotton and shawl manufadures, all the other 
rich productions, natural or artificial, to be found 
in any of the countries around, are to be met with 
here m the greatest abundance ; while a safe and 
commodious harbour (rangoon), with an inex- 
haustible stock of teak timber, for ship-biiilding 

sideiable on the rivers and coasts of the Birman empire. If 
Colonel Symes had procured a copy of one of the grants men- 
tioned, it might have afforded a curious subjefb of comparison 
.with the tenor of the zemindarry sunnuds, or grants, bestowed 
under the Mogul go\ ernment in the Bengal subordinate dis- 
tricl of Dacca, to support the similar war-boat establishment 
there, called rsnotyreh^ to repress the predatory incursions of 
the neighbouring Moghs, or Arakaners, more recently sub- 
jeeltd to the Bxrman dominion. 


f which 
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(whlcli art, even now, is carried on there, almpst 
exclusively, in the way of traffic, for the Indian 
seas), would, under the influence of adtive en- 
lightened European councils, render it one of the 
most flourishing, powerful states, on the whole 
continent of Asia. * 

* Vide Symes’s Embassy^ vol.ii. 8vo, p. 5 , and 


?ART 
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PART V. 

THE TRANSITION FROM THE PASTOEAX TO 
THE AGRICULTURAL AND CIVILIZED STATE 
OF SOCIETY IN ASIA, PROGRESSIVE AND NA- 
TURAL, ESTABLISHING ABSOLUTE MONAR- 
CHICAL POWER : THE SAME CHANGE IN 
EUROPE, COMPULSIVE AND ABRUPT, RE- 
SULTING FROM THE DOMINATION OF ROME, 
WHICH ESTABLISHED THE INDIVIDUAL PRO- 
PERTY OF LAND, WITH ITS CONSEQJIENCES. 

^ I ’'PIE circumstance of land being common^ or 
the property of the society, and never pos- 
sessed by individuals among the -pastoral tribes, 
which has been so frequently pressed upon the at- 
tention of the reader, seems to offer a natural ex- 
planation of the rise and progress of the Asiatic 
constitution of monarchical government, which 
is uniformly and unalterably despotic. These 
peculiarities have been shewn to depend upon 
the absolute property of the land being vested in 
the sovereign, which precludes the rivalship of 
power through the means of great land-proprie- 
tors; who cannot possibly exist under such cir- 
cumstances. But how this absolute property of 
all the land of the state, came originally to be 
vested in the monarch or sovereign, is the ques- 
tion 
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tion which it is so ditficuit to answer. If we sup- 
pose the pastoral state of society to have univer- 
sally preceded the agricultural state in Asia; a 
supposition not void of historical support ; [“^j a 

' In Europe, most of the countries which the Romans 
conquered and civilized, were at the time, or had been in that 
state of society. Ancient Germany was entirely occupied by 
pastoral tribes ; and from what Cjesak says, the Gauls had 
previously been in the same state of society. Book vL ch, 
22. — Formerly the Gauls exceeded the Germans in bravery, 
&c. — But'* (observes he) the neighbourhood of the Roman 
provinces, and an acquaintance with traffic, has introduced 
luxury and abundance among the Gauls, whence becoming, by 
little and little, an unequal match for the Germans, and be« 
ing worsted in many battles, they no longer pretend to com- 
pare with them in valour.** — Of the ancient Asiatics we can 
receive no account but from themselves. The most ancient 
records of Hindostan seem to bear evidence of a pastoral state 
having preceded the establishment of agriculture. The in- 
stitutes of Menu rank the keeping of cattle as the most ho- 
nourable empbyments of the Faisja tribe, which is strongly 
recommended ; and complaint seems to be made against the 
preference given to agriculture and commerce, as if this were 
an innovation, which indicates a preceding pastoral state of 
society. But a Brahman and a Chatnyat obliged to sub- 
sist by the a6ls of a Vaisya^ must avoid with care, if th^y 
can live hy keeping herds^ the business of ullage ^ which gives 
pain to sentient creatures, and is dependent on the labour of 
others, as bulls, and so forth.’* — Ch, x. art. 33. — Since 
the Lord of created beings, having formed he^ds and Jlocls^ 
intrusted them to the care of the Vaisya ; while he intrusted 

the whole human species to the Btahman and Chatnyad^ 

Cb xi. art. 327, 


verjr 
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very obvious explanation seems to result from it* 
Among all pastoral tribes, the monarchical form 
of government is prevalent : — the chief is the re- 
presentative of the public, and in time of war, 
his command is absolute. The first and earliest 
transition from the pastoral to the agricultural 
state of society, must always remain a subject for 
conjedlure. In the climate of Asia, the advan- 
tages which would lead to this change, would, 
however, be more seducing than probably they 
were in Germany, and would admit of a more 
rapid change. — In Germany, we are informed by 
Casar, that agriculture was partially adopted by 
the Suevians, without appearing to have made 
any change whatever on their pastoral habits. 
Their land continued to be cojnmon^ and was 
merely broke up at some assigned places by the 
plough, to supply a scanty crop j which was por- 
tioned out to the community, who used it spar- 
ingly, in aid of that food which the influence' of 
habit, and the pride of custom preferred. 

These 

[fj By the mode In which agriculture was carried on, it 
must have been barely turning up the soil, because the ground 
was changed every year. Scd privati acseparati agri abud 
eos'^ (the SueviansJ nihil est : longms anno remanere 

uno m loco, colendi causa licet i ncque multum fromento, 
sed inaximam partem lade atque, pecore vivunt, &c. — 
To enable all readers to judge, | shall transcribe this 
passage entire from Professor Duncan’s translation.^ 

The}' ” (the Sucviass) are said to be composed of a hun- 
dred 
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These circumstances occasioning no change in the 
condition of propeity among them, produced no 

sort 

«!r«d cantons” f pages each of which sends yearly into the 

field a thousand armed men. The rest, who continue in thek 
several distrids, employ- themselves in cultivatin|^ their land, 
that it may furnish a sufficient supply both for themselves and 
for the army. These again take up arms riie following cam- 
paign, and are succeeded in the care of the lands by the troops 
that served the year befoie. Thus they live in the continual 
exercise of agriculture and war. They alloojj of no such thmg 
izs. piQperijy or private possession in the diStrihatim of their 
lands ; their residence^ for the sake of tillage^ being confined to 
c single ye arm Corn is not much in use among them, because 
they prefer a ti.di or flesh dieid* Book iv. ch, 2, — Of the 
Germans in geneial, C-xsaPv gives the following account : — 
Agriculture is little legarded among them, as they live 
mostly on milk, cheese, and the fiesh of animals. Nor has 
any man lands of his own, or distinguished by fixed bound- 
aries.” Book vi. ch. 20. — Tacitus (in the translation of 
Mr. Gordon), says — They” (the Germans) shift fiom 
land to land, and still appropnating a portion suitable to the 
number of hands for manuting, anon paicei out the whole 
amongst particulars, according to the condition and quality 
of each. As the plains are very spacious, the allotments are 
easily assigned. — Eniery year thej char.ge and chUivn^c a ne‘zv 
soil ^ yet still there is ground to spared ^ — Ch. 24. — This la;t 
circumstance shews the nature of their husbandly , which may 
be fuither judged of from the following quotations, also from 
Tacitus : — ‘‘Upon any recess fiom war, they do not much 
attend the chase. Much more of their time they pas*! in in- 
dolence, resigned to sleep and repasts. All the mjst hra<ve, 
all the moit nnarlike, apply to nothing at all , but to their 
wiv es, to the ancient men, and to every the most impotent 

domestic, 
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sort of alteration in the nature and genius of the 
people. The case would, probably, be different 
in Asia; where the crops in most places, with 
the same treatment, would be much more abun- 
dant and iinnting. The industry of the indi- 
vidual might thereby be stimulated, and he might 
be tempted to apply for permission to cultivate a 
small spot of i\\t public land for his own use . — But, 
to whom would he make this application ? — ^To 
the chief magistrate, surety, who represented the 
public : — And the chief magistrate would pro- 
bably demand some compensation or considera- 
tion for this indulgence: — Another question oc- 
curs : — What was this consideration likely to be > 

domestic, trust all the care of their house, of their and 
possessions. They themselves loiter/' — You might easier 
persuade them to challenge the enemy, and to expose them- 
selves to wounds, than to cultivate the landy and to attend the 
cay es of husbandry : They refuse to acquire by sweat, what 
they can purchase with blood." — Such was their pradice of 
agriculture ! — Agri pro numero cultorum ab universis per 
vices occupantin'* — does not seem to authorize the word 
mannimg^ which certainly formed no part of the ancient Ger- 
man husbandry. I question also the following statement, in 
Dodor G. Stuart's Dtsseytation conccuung the English Con-, 
stitntijn^ as a corred translation from C-ffiSAR : — And as 
they alternately relieved each other, the tribe became expert y 
both in war and agriculture." — C aesar’s words are — Sic 
neque agricultura, neque ratio atqu§ usus belli intermitti.* 
tur."-— The ratio atque nsusy which may authorize expert y 
doej^ not apply to agriculture* 


— A por- 
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A portion, doubtless, of the produce of the land» 
which at once constitutes rent ! But this prac- 
tice would not immediately become general : the 
habits of the pastoral tribes, to which they are so 
strongly attached, would prevent it. It might 
long be confined to individuals; during which 
time, the accommodating influence of custom 
would gradually convert this acknowledgment into 
a right. The success of the first cultivators would, 
doubtless, have the effed of encouraging others, 
and the receipts of the sovereign would increase 
with the multiplication of the labourers of the soil, 
property having assumed this new form, the 
influence and authority of the monarch would be 
established with his riches. The obstacles of ha- 
bit would gradually give way ; and, in situations 
that were favourable to agriculture, a new gene- 
ration, or, at farthest, the grand-children of the 
race that had produced the first cultivators, might 
be transformed, universally, from a migrating and 
predatqry pastoral tribe, into peaceable and sta- 
tioi~xary husbandmen, who paid willingly, and with 
regulated attention, their annual rent for the lands 
they possessed, to their acknowledged lord and 
sovereign : and in this manner might have been 
originally formed the rajahs of Hindostan, and 
the arbitrary princes of the other states of Asia.[°] 

The 

['I By conquering and supplanting these petty princes, 
and assuming the powers which they possessed, the great 

T empires 
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The system once established, would stand self- 
propped by the absorption of landed property, and 
the consequent impossibility of competition or 
rivalship. A cause which is produdive of an 
universal effed, must be simple I The simplicity 
of the preceding dedudtion, and its general agree- 
ment with history, are the circumstances which 
may recommend it to the attention of the reader ; 
to whom it is here presented only in the form of 
a conjedure. 

It is true, that in Europe, as well as in Asia, 
the pastoral state of society was at one time gene- 
rally prevalent. ['] The accounts given by CiE- 
SAR and Tacitus, of the ancient Germans, 

accord 

empires of the East were probably foimed. This is verified 
in the history of Hindostan. See Part II. p. 

[^] I have already observed (p. 269, note that the 
Gauls had been in that state. The original inhabitants of 
lEngland were generally so at the time of Cesar’s invasion ; 
at least, he says of them : The greater part of those’' (the 

inhabitants within the countiy, znteno'ies plenquej never 
sow their lands, but live on flesh and milk.” L. v. ch. x. — 
The inhabitants upon the coasts, he observes, weie Gauls, who 
followed their own peculiar habits and customs. They might 
probably, also, have influenced the manners of some of the 
natives. 

[s] Ancient Germany extended itself over a third part 
of Europe, Almost the whole of modern Germany, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Livonia, Prussia, and the 
greater part of Poland, were peopled by'the various tribes of 
one great nation, whose complexion, manners, and language, 

denoted 
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accord very nearly with those which have beea 
given of the ancient Scythians and modern Tar- 
tars ; excepting in some few particulars, which 
may be attributed to the elFed of climate. The 
Germans were, perhaps, more tenacious of their 
personal freedom, and more peiemptory in the 
assertion of it. They preserved their independ- 
ence against the disciplined valour of the Roman 
legions j and, when that discipline relaxed, they 
conquered Rome itself. In all the other parts of 
Europe, the taftics of the Romans proved suc- 
cessful in subjugating the native inhabitants , and 
the agricultural state of society seems thereby to 
have been irregularly and adventitiously intro- 
duced into those conquered countries, along with 
the other customs of a vidforious nation that was 
far advanced in civilization and refinement. [*’] 
In the Roman state, the property of the' land was 

denoted a common origin, and preserved a striking resem- 
blance.’* So says Mr. Gibbon, in his splendid history, vol.i. 
ch. i\. p. 345. — It seems enough, in one word, to say they 
were all pastoral tribes. This circumstance accounts com- 
pletely for their resemblance and affinity in all respects, ex- 
cept language. 

[^] JFbtt esoeve} the Roman co-^a^teis^ he inbahi^Sy is a 
very just obseivation of Seneca, confirmed by history and 
experience. Throughout the empire, but more particularly 
in the western parts, the most fertile districls, and the most 
convenient situations, were reserved for the establishment of 
colonies.” — In theli manners and internal policy, the colo. 
jiics formed a perfed representation of their great parent.” — 
Gibbon’s Kist. vol. i. ch. li. 

T % 
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tested in individuals, whose proprietary rights 
were held sacred by an administration which still 
preserved the forms of a republic. The same 
principle and the same rights were extended to 
all their provinces in Europe ; which were, at 
the same time, burdened with the tributary ex* 
aftions of Rome. Thus, by the fortuitous in- 
troduftion of agriculture and civilization into 
Europe, was established a political principle, re- 
speding landed property, that was totally diflFer- 
ent from the universal pradice and establishments 
of Asia ; which, by a natural progress of the pas- 
toral state, matured and transmuted into the agri- 
cultural system, became at once the cause and 
the effed of a despotic, monarchical government. 
If, in Europe, the pastoral government had not 
been interrupted by the progress of the Roman 
arms, and thereby a change of system abruptly 
introduced, it might, and probably it would, in 
the course of time, have terminated (as in all the 
Asiatic countries it had been suffered to do) in 
the establishment of a despotic monarchy, found- 
ed and supported by the gradual and natural 
adoption of a systematic state of agricultural de- 
pendence. [*] 

During the lapse of four hundred years, from 
the time of the Roman conquests in Europe to 

Thfi only circumstances which might have counterafled 
this progress, was the coldness of the clhiaate, and the com^ 
paratively barren nature of the soil* 

the 
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the total subversion of the Roman empire, the 
establishment of individual property, agriculture, 
and civilization, under a state of subserviency to 
the officers of the Roman government, was regu* 
larly confirmed. The lands were recognized as 
appertaining to individuals, who complied punc-* 
tually with the demand of revenue or tribute, for 
the support of the civil and military establish^ 
ments of Rome ; which were so requisite to en- 
force the entire submission of the natives, as well 
as to protedt them against external injury. Their 
minds were thus gradually habituated to thral- 
dom. They laboured for the Romans, and they 
were also permitted to partake, in some degree, of 
the fruits of their own industry. They had a par- 
tial enjoyment of property ; and they soon imi? 
tated their masters in the pursuits of indulgence 
and luxury. [“3 Agriculture and the arts flou- 
rished among them ; which proved, afterwards, 
the incitements to their pastoral neighbours, 
whose unremitting habits consisted in those ex- 
ercises that make soldiers expert in the field, and 
form them to execute the exploits, and to under - 

['‘] Tacitus, speaking of the Biitqns, says: “By de- 
grees, they proceeded to the incitements and chaims of vice 
and dissoluteness, to magnificent galleries, samptnons bag- 
nios, and all the stimulations and elegance of banqueting. 
Nay, all this innovation was, by the ineKperienced, styled 
politeness and humanity, when it was indeed ]part of there 
bondage.”— -Life of Agricola, 

1 3 valq- 
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value the fatigue and the dangers of war. Hence 
it is, that both in Europe and in Asia, those pas- 
toral tribes have so frequently become the con- 
querors and the masters of the agricultural and 
civilized states, against whom nothing but syste- 
matic valour, and corred military discipline, could 
be opposed with effed. To these it was, that the 
Romans ow^ed their original superiority and suc- 
cess. But with the corruption and abuses, which 
proved the ruin of that colossal government, these 
requisites fell into decline. The pastoral nations 
soon perceived their own superiority. They were 
in the habit of changing their situation, to occupy 
better pasturage. What fields could be so in- 
viting as those which the hand of industry had 
emiched? — The seat of the Roman government 
itself w'as successfully invaded. The Romans 
shrunk from all their foreign possessions, to. at- 
tempt the defence of their capital. The degene- 
rated native inhabitants of the provinces, now the 
proprietors and the possessors of the landed proper- 
ty, w'ere thus left by themselves to defend it against 
the hardy and daring pastoral tribes, who easily 
overcame so feeble a resistance. All ivas havoc 
and dev'astation 1 — Repeatedly they invaded and 
plundered the rich provinces of Gaul. At last, 
under Clovis, they determined to make a per- 
manent settlement, and, at once, to change their 
^ncient habits. Upon this occasion they afted as 
the pastoral tribes, under similar =!t:ircumstainces, 

hav? 
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liave always been found to ad : after subju- 
gating a civilized people, they adopt the customs 
and the manners of the conquered nation. 

The pastoral tribes of Germany found the pro- 
perty of land to be vested in the inhabitants of 
the Roman provinces w'hom they had conquered, 
and they soon became sensible of the advantages 
that were derived from this new species of indivi- 
dual dominion. They followed the example 
which they found set before them j and, having 
seized the lands, they divided them, by the same 
rule which they exercised in dividing other 
spoil j[*] making choice of what best suited 
their desires, and leaving the remainder to the 
inhabitants who possessed them. — I am aware 
that this is not the common account that is given 
of the distribution of those conquered lands, by 
authors in general ; who, contrary to consistency 
and truth (as far as fadts can attest truth), make 

p] The booty gained by an army, belonged to the army. 
The king himself had no part of it, but what he acquired by 
lot/' Hist, of Charles V, vol.i. Proofs and Ulus tr. N. VII. 
p. 212, q. e. — ‘‘ It appears from the authorities produced by 
him (Wachterus), and by Du Cange, Voc.iScjr. that the 
northern nations divided the lands which they had conquered, 
in this manner (by lot).— Ibid. N. VIII, p. 226. 

The Flanks adied with the same moderation as the 
Burgundians : they did not strip the Romans wherever they 
extended their conque&ts. What would they have done with 
so much land ? They took what suited them, and left the 
fcst/' — Spirit of Laws, b. xxxi. ch, viii^ 

T4 
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m^n, who were highly jealous of their personal 
rights, which they dared to assert in the face of 
royalty and military command, and against the 
will of the chief magistrate himself, [”] at the 
very same period of time yield up the whole of 
the lands which they bad conquered, to his im- 
plicit disposal, or to the assumptions of their 
chiefs, or generals, who, by portioning them out, 
are said to have made the free-horn men (by whom 
they were themselves eleded to command) their 
humble vassals, and dependents. j Such are the 

state- 

p] When Clovis was in the progress of his conquest of 
Gaul, his army having plundered a church, carried off^ 
among other sacred utensils, a vase of extraordinary size and 
beauty* The bishop sent deputies to Clovis, beseeching 
him to restore the vase, Clovis desired the depu- 

ties to follow him to Soissons, as their booty was to be di- 
vided in that place, and promised that, if the lot should give 
him the disposal of the vase, he would grant what the bishop 
desired. When he came to Soissons, and all the booty was 
placed in one great heap in the middle of the army, Clovis 
entreated i that, before making the division, they would give 
him that vase over and above his share* All appeared willing 
tp gratify the king, and to comply with his request, when a 
fierce and haughty soldier lifted up his battle-axe, and, 
striking the vase with the utmost violence, cried out with a 
loud voice, You shall receive nothing here hut that to vohtcb 
the lot gives you a right Robertson, ut supra* — ^Were 
those the men who w^ould allow the king and the generals to 
seize all the conquered lands ? 

[®] In the same assemblies” (the* national assemblies) 
says Tacitus, ^*’are also chosen their cl^fs, or rulers.”— 
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statements of historians, to support the generally- 
received opinion, ihat the feudal system was brought 
into Europe by the pastoral tribes ; that is, that the 
disposal of land for military service, was the prac- 
tice of a people among whom land was not property 
at all j which, therefore, it was impossible for 
them thus to have bartered. The respeftability 
of the names of those who have sandioned this 
opinion, makes it a species of treason, in the court 
of criticism, to call it in question. The learned 
Selden, ['’] and the truly great Montesquieu, 
are giants in literature, with whom a man of very 
inferior stature must not dare to contend ! I 
wish, however, that the critics would be prevailed 
upon to attend less to the men, and more to the 
matter ; that they would lose sight of the person, 
and give ear to the argument. ['*] Let it be consi- 
dered. 

In tlie choice of kings, they are determined by the splen- 
dour of their race I in that of generals, by their bravery,’* 
Ibid. — These were t^e men, whom historians represent as re- 
ceiving only the portion of lands wlych those kings and ge- 
nerals were pleased to allow them ; for which their independ- 
ence was to be bartered I 

[p] Mr. Selden was a person of vast industry, and bis 
attainments in most parts of learning were so extraordinary, 
that every thing that came from him was always highly ad- 
mired. Though, I must confess, I cannot think he was that 
great man in our English antiquities, which some have taken 
him to be.’* — Nicolson’s Eng. Hist. Libr. 

[*1] I am led into this refledion by having observed, in a 
ositain review, a condemnation of an author, upon this very 

subjed. 
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dered, that, since the time when Selden and 
Montesqjtieu wrote, a great deal of new light 
has been thrown upon this subjedt by intelligent 
men, from the evidence of recorded fads. I 
allude particularly to the observations of the Abbe 
De Mably upon the history of France. Neither 
were the effedts produced by the state of property 
then fully or adequately considered. It is true, 
that an eloquent and very popular historian has 
decided against the Abbe De Mably upon this 
historical question, whose judgment must be ex- 
' amined before it can be refuted. In the previous 
part of the work, to which this was meant to 
have been a supplementary addition, the present 
subjedt has been very fully discussed ; and a re- 
ference to that discussion, is all that here would 
have been necessary : but, by this separate publi- 
cation, I am obliged to transcribe, or re-state, an 
investigation, which properly belongs to the his- 
tory of Europe. ['] 

The 

for no other assigned reason^ bnt that wHat he had 
aiirmed was contrary to the opinion of the /earxe^ S blden, 

The learned Selden might perhaps have been induced to 
alter his opinion , but no such effefl: can be produced upon 
critics, whose criterion of right rests upon the bare assertion ,, . 
of another^ 

[*■] The history of the English constitution combined 
with the history of the French monarchy,’’ stands little 
chance of being obtruded upon the public ; since its j.uoHca-, 
tion mast depend upon its degree of merit in the ^stimatioJ^. 

of 
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The great increase of power which was acquired 
by all the ditferent kings in Europe, who had ori- 
ginally been the limited chiefs of warlike and in- 
dependent -pastoral tnhes, habitually jealous of 
their personal liberty, is admitted by all historians; 
but it is accounted for by none. They agree, 
that those chiefs had originally a very restnded 
authority ; and, immediately after, they state the 
extensive effeds of their power. But the progress 
of this change is left to the imagination of the 
reader. It forms a chasm in history. The cele- 
brated historian of the emperor Charles the 
Fifth, in his View of the State of Europe, intro- 
cludtory to that history, passes diredly from the 
conquests of the barbarians, to the complicated 
operations of the feudal system ; as if the simple 
pastoral chief, who had no previous knowledge of 
the property of land, should have at once become 
the great monopolizer of landed property ; or, as 
if the independent followers of his standard, who, 
in the distribution of booty, tenaciously confined 
his pretensions to what the lot should determine, 
would tamely acquiesce in the disproportionate 
appropriation, and capricious distiibution, of the 
lands which they had conquered. History next 
informs us how the monarchs were divested of 
that authority (which we know not how they ac- 

cf a bookseller ; by v. Iiom the author thinks it will be found 
deficient. A woik of investigation, even if well executed, is 
j,'Ot likely to become popular. 
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quired], by the mnovatmg power of thearisto* 
cracy. These points were common to the differ- 
ent kingdoms of Europe ; and the history of one 
applies tO' all : in each, the same cause will be 
found to have produced the same eflfed:. It is 
therefore immatenaf, whether the history of Eng- 
land or of France be employed to solve the diffi- 
culty. An attention to them both, may contri- 
bute to the illustration and developement of 
truth. 

In vain may we consult such histories as are 
made up of the details of sieges and battles, 
which form an amusement for children, of all 
growths and ages ; like the games which consist 
in knocking down men, and setting them up 
again. Even the more enlightened inquirers, who 
patiently examine into obsolete laws and institu- 
tions, for the discovery of fafts that may lead to 
the elucidation of history, have failed in the result 
of their researches upon this occasion. The causff 
for which they sought, though hid from their 
view, was immediately at hand, and would easily 
have been attained, by adverting to the obvious 
efFecls which property produces upon society. It 
was the adoption of landed property that changed 
the nature of those independent pastoral tribes^ by 
introducing inequality of rank among them i by 
dividing them into the contending classes of pro~ 
perty and persons ; by giving them different poli- 
tical views and interests, which excited mutual* 

jealousy 
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jealousy between them, and induced both parties 
{each for its own special purposes) to increase the 
power of the monarch, who was, before this change 
took place, the soleobjed of their jealousy. With 
the acquisition of power in the crown, the means 
of increasing that power was acquired- The so- 
ciety was no longer in the circumstances peculiar 
to the pastoral tribes ; the system of equality was 
at an end ; property had made distindtions which 
claimed attention; and the territorial acquisitions 
of the sovereign increased proportionably to the 
augmentation of his influence and authority. 
These causes and efFedts would have a natural 
progress, which certain occurrences might accele- 
rate- The prosecution of war, and the acquisition 
of new territory, in which a very different rule of 
division would now take place, from what was 
customary among the roving tribes of Germany, 
would greatly hasten the changes in the relative 
situation of the different members of the societjq 
and particularly in the power and wealth of the 
sovereign. Such is the general combination of 
incidents which may fill up the chasm that histo- 
rians have left void. It remains to examine, how 
far they may be found to tally and agree with the 
h.6ts and circumstances which history has re- 
corded. 

The enlightened Montesquieit, and the in- 
vestigating Abbe De Mably, have bestowed 
much attention upon the early part of the French 

history, 
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Hstoiy^'and have effedually removed the eirors 
■which were derived from inventive ignorance. 
But, from not being- awaie of the alteration which 
is almost immediately produced by the acquisi- 
tion of landed property, they seem to be embar- 
rassed in accouiiting for the changes that took 
place among the Franks in their new situation. 
It was found by these intelligent inquirers, that 
portions of land had early been given by the 
French monarchs to individuals among their sub- 
jects. It was also found, that, at an after period, 
such gifts were bestowed, under certain conditions 
of vass-alage and military service ; and to this last 
mode of investiture, the name of ^ef has since 
been applied. The Abbe De Mably makes a 
clear distindlion between those two modes of do- 
nation. The first he calls a benefice, without any 
stipulation for service, which he distinguishes 
from what is properly called a fief. [“] Mou- 

TESOJ/IEtr 


[®j I transcribe what he says on these subjeds : Les roib 
merovengiens donnerent quelque portion de leur domaine 
meme ; et c’est ce que nos anciens monumens appellent hini^ 
fice on fiid ; et que quelques ecrivains modernes ont eu tort de 
confondre avec Ics possessions qu*on a appellees dcpuis des 
Obs, sur PHist* de Fr. L. i. ch. lii. — Les dons 
que les fils de Clovis avoient faits de quelques portions de 
Icurs domaines, n'etoient que de purs dons> qui n'lHiposient 
aucun devoir paiticulier et ne conferoient aucune qualite dis- 
tindive, Les benefices de Charles Martel farent, an 
contraire, cc qii’on appela depuis des c’est.a-dire> des 

dons 
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TESQUiEXT also malces a distiiidion between them, 
but considers them both as fiejs , the old and the 
With resped to this word fief^ upon 
which so much has been said, and so much in- 
ferred, it is certain that it never was at all applied, 
in ancient times, to the beneficia of the first race, 
nor even to those of the second (which, in effed, 
were unquestionably jiefs)^ until after the reign of 
Charles the Simple, who died A.D. 929 : and 
it is equally true, that the word vassal never w^as 
applied to the persons who held the first benefida. 
The grants of Charles Martel first constituted 
vassalage in France, and to them the word was 
first applied • These fads are established by 

Du Cange, -in his didionary, at the words 
and vassiis. Yet Montesqjjieu, and after him, 

dons faits a la charge de rendre au bienfalteur, conjolntement 
on separement, 'des services miiitaires et domestiques/' — 
Ibid, ch. vi, 

p] I also transcribe what I find in the Spirit of Laws upon 
this subje6l : If I can shew a time in which there were no 
longer any henejices for the army, nor any funds for its sup- 
port, we must certainly conclude that the luicient herrjitcs 
had been alienated. The time I mean, is that ci CH\rLEs 
Martel, who founded some ne-vj f'fh which we should 
carefully distinguish from thoae of the earliesi date.’' B, ivwi* 
ch. vii.* — This shews thata new usage had been introduced 
after the treaty of Andely, wliei eby the freemen were become 
capable cf this great piivilege. This must have happened 
when Charles Martel, aftei d*slnbuting the church-lands 
to his soldiers, partly in hef and partly as allodia, made a 
kind of re^vohitmi in the feudal laws,’'— -Ibid, ch. xxiii. 


ali 
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alt tlie Hiodern writers upon the feudal system^ 
apply fief and vassal^ indiscriminately, to the bene- 
ficia and the beneficiaries of the first and second race 
of kings, and thereby confound all distindions* 
It is amusing, after the knowledge of these parti- 
culars, to observe our gravest writers establishing 
the antiquity of fiefs upon the etymology of the 
viox^feod. [“] 

[“] These allotments were called feoday fueds, £efs, or 
fees/^ says Sir William Blackstone ; which last appel- 
lation, in the noithern language, signifies a conditional sti- 
pend, or reward.’’ Com. vol. ii. ch. iv. — A learned note is 
given to illustrate this remark ; the substance of which I shall 
transcribe. Odh signifies fropnetai and all mum* Hence 
odhal right in those countries. Now, the transposition 6 f 
these northern syllables, allodhy will give us the true etymo- 
logy of allodiiiviy 01 absolute property of the feudists ; as, by 
a similar combination of the latter syllable with the word 
fee (which signifies a conditional rew^ard, or stipend), feeodhy 
.orfeodumy will denote stipendiary property.” — All this may 
be true ; but it appears likewise to be true, that this word 
feody did not come into use in France till after the leign of 
Charles the Simple. * Mr. Whitaker says : The ap- 
pellation signifies, literally, glehcy or lajtdy in the origin 
nal language fiom which it is derived to us.” — The reader 
may choose, between the two derivations, which pleases him 
best. 

* In tlie proofs toDi.RoBERTSON^s history, I find the following rematfc 
wpon this suhjedtr “Muratori observes, that the yfoxi fmdufn^ which 
came to be substituted in place of benejicium^ docs not occur m any authentic 
charter previous to the eleventh century.” N. VIIL— Upon the etymology 
of the word allodium^ he differs from Blackstone. “ Alode^ or allodium,’ * 
says the historian, ** is compounded of the German particle an and /oty i. fc, 
landobiaincd by lot*”— W achterx Gloss. German. >oc. allodium. 

The 
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The historian of Charles the Fifth appears to 
me to decide in a style rather too peremptory, be- 
tween the opinions of MoNXESQjriEtr and De 
Mably, in favour of the dodrine of fiefs-, which 
agrees with his own direct and immediate transi- 
tion from the pastofal establishment to the feudal 
system ; that is to say, from a state where the 
monarch possessed no landed pioperty at all, to a 
state whefein he is supposed to be the lord and 
master of the whole. I transcribe the passage 
alluded to : “ But, upon comparing their proofs* 
and reasonings, and conjectures, it seems to be 
evident, that, as every freeman, in consequence of 
his allodial property, was bound to serve the com- 
munity, under a severe penalty, no good reason 
can be assigned for conferring these beneficia, if 
they did not subjeCt such as received them to 
some new obligation. Why should a king have 
stripped himself of his domain, if he had not ex- 
pected that, by parcelling it out, he might acquire 
a right to services to which he had formerly no 
title ? — We may then warrantably conclude, that 
as allodial property subjected those who possessed 
it, to serve the community, so beneficia subjected 
such as held them, to personal service and fidelity to 
him from whom they received those lands.” — 
The learned historian has herein given us the 
chain of reasoning that induces him to form his 
decision ; which we are at liberty to examine. 1 
a^ree with him, in thinking that seme good reason 

u ought 
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ought to be given, for a king assigning a part of 
his domain, as beneficia, to individuals { stripping 
himself of his domam, seems rather too strong lan- 
guage, when applied to assignments which could 
be resumed at pleasure) ; but I do not agree with 
him, in thinking that military service was the only 
return that could be made for such assignments. 

I rather think, from the statements of history, 
that personal, or piilitary service, could not be the 
return which was either expeded or received j 
because this return was peculiar to the beneficia 
which Charles Martel instituted ; which, we 
are told, differed essentially from those of the Me- 
rovingean kings. Now, according to Dr. Ro- 
bertson’s conclusion, there was no sort of dif- 
ference whatever between them ; on the contrary, 
he seems to infer, that, as military service was re- 
quired {or land, by Charles Martel and hia 
descendants, therefore military service must have 
been required likewise for the beneficia of the Me- 
royingeans ; but, taking into consideration the 
fad, that those beneficia were essentially different 
from one another, the very reverse ought to be 
the conclusion. I am therefore clearly of opinion, 
from every circumstance stated by history, that 
the objed of the beneficia of the first race of kings, 
was to acquire an ascendancy or a diredion of the 
tbamps de mars, or national assembly, by whose 
•authority the whole national force was disposed of, 
and with which the king could ad in what man- 
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ner he thought proper. What better reasdn could 
the historian have wished ?— And this explahatioa 
tallies perfedlly with the rigour of the first kings, 
in exaSiing the herebanmm from the free soldiers 
who failed in their attendance, when summoned 
to the field j which this very author insists upon 
and exemplifies, in the identical note from whence 
the foregoing quotation is taken. [''] The efFeft 
which landed froperty upon society, had 
very much changed the state of things. The class of 
property soon preponderated in the champs de mars ; 
and it was to enable the king to didate to this 
assembly, or to supersede it altogether, that the 
beneficia were conferred. The reader mtist not 
forget, that the first beneficia ivere temporary grants 
of land, revocable at the pleasure bf the donor i they 
were, in fad, pensions, rather than donations ; and 
they operated as a retaining fee upon the persons 
who enjoyed them, who were the individuals pos- 
sessed of greatest influence. [''] Such appears evi* 


Tbis fine/* says ^^was levied with suchrigour^ 
that if any person was insolvent, he was reduced to servitude, 
and continued in that State until such time as his labour 
should amount to the value of the herehannum.** — This cer^ 
tainly looks as if the kings had placed their sole dependtsnee 
for service upon those free soldiers at that period. 

[’*'] On a vu,'* says the Abbe De Mably, <jue la 
plfipart de leudes tenoit de la liberalite du prince des benefices 
amovibles qu*ils craignoient de perdre, 6u ne eherchoient qu'^ 
s*en rendre dignes par des complaisances* u ch* iv. 

dently 
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dentiy to have been the effect which those bene- 
ficia were intended to produce; and such most 
certainly was the efFe<9; which they actually did 
produce ; as was apparent by the rapid increase 
of the powei of the French monarchy, which 
very soon supplanted the national assembly alto- 
gether; [''] by which the complete authority of 
that assembly came to be vested in the monarch ; 
who, under such circumstances, stood m no need 
of the personal services of individuals. Totally 
different were the circumstances which gave rise 
to the second beneficia, which were real fiefi. 
Charles Martel was not the king of France,, 
•and yet he wished to supplant the reigning family, 
and to substitute his own family in their place. 
He had the allegiance of the nation to contend 
against. Here was a pressing call for personal 
sevvucs, to counteraft public duty. Accordingly, 
the means which he employed, was to attach indi- 
viduals by the gift of lands, for which he exadled 
the obligation of vassalage, or personal and military 
service, to himself and to his family : and, on_ 

The following is the Abbe De, Mablv's statement 
upon this head ; “ II n’est pas necessaite q,ue je m’Jtende a 
donner les preuves de cette premiere revolution tons uotres 
historiens convenant que le champs de mars ne fut plus con. 
voqtte regulierement sous le petits lils de Clovis.” — “ Je 
me contenterai de remarquer qu'il faloit que I'idee mime des 
assemblees generales de la nation fut deja bien oubilee sous 
le regne de Clotaire IL”— j^,emarq. et Pt._ L i. ch, ili. 

this 
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tills account, the beneficia, or fiefs, which he 
granted, descended to the childien of those who 
received them, and were binding also upon 
them, [^j The etfedl produced by this innovation, 
was a complete revolution in the monarchy ; 
which, by this means alone, was transferred from 
the Merovingean to the Carlovtwean race •, a cir- 
cumstance of sufficient notoriety and magnitude, 
one would think, to have established this institu- 
tion as unprecedented in France. 

The feudal system is a subjed which has em- 
ployed the pens of the most eminent historians of 

[>] We have the authority of Montesquieu for this cir* 
cumstance, b. xxxi. ch. xiv, I shall not pietend to de- 
termine whether Charles Martel, in giving the church 
lands in fief , made a grant of them for life, or in perpetuity* 
All I know is, that, under Charlemagne and Lothar lus I., 
there were possessions of this kind, which descended to the 
next heirs, and were divided among them.’* — This establishes 
the fa<fl, and the reason is obvious : it was necessary for 
Charles Martel to attach the successors, as well as the 
persons who immediately received his beneficia, because they 
were intended to produce an efFeff upon their heirs in favour 
of his heirs ; which they certainly did produce. But 
when the rights of the monarchy were confirmed in his family, 
Charlemagne corroded this defed. The henefiaa which 
he granted (infinitely more numerous than those granted by 
any other king, for his conquests were infinitely greater), 
which were all fiefs y weie only for life. So that, in fad, 
and very contrary to the reiterated account which is git^en 
by writers, who copy from one another^ the first real fiefs in 
^'rance were heicditaty^ 
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the present age j and yet it appears to have been 
defedtively explained, and, in particular, to have 
been traced to an erroneous origin. The herd 
of writers, like all other herds, generally follows a, 
leader ; and, upon (his occasion, the respedlability 
of the person who has misled them, is the best 
apology for their error, The intelligent Mon- 
TESQjriEp (because he could find it no where 
else) has sought for the origin of the feudal sys-. 
tern among the German tribes. [^] His followers 
have been satisfied that he found it there, and 
have trod in his footsteps. But one attentive ob- 
server has dared to look with his own eyes, and 
to explore the subjedt with accurate minuteness j 
and he has clearly pointed out the mistakes into 
which the great MoNTESQtriEU had fallen. There 
is, indeed, a candour, as well as a modesty, in 
the discussions of Montesquieu, which invite 
to inquiry, and lead to the detedtion of error. 
His first mistake arose from confounding the 
ientfida of Ihe first French monarchs with the 

p] Thus>’' say$ he, aitiong the Germans there were 
mmsalsi but no Jtefs y they had no fiefs because thetr prmces^ 
had no lands to gwe ; or rather, ^efs consisted in horses trained 

war, in arms^ and feasting. There were vassals, because 
there were trusty men who were bound by their word, who 
were engaged to follow the prince to tl^e field, and per« 
forined very near the same service as Fas aftepwards perform- 
ed by fiefs.'* Spirit of Laws, xxx. ch. iii. — According to 
this definition of feudal vas^^Sj was the^e ever a kingdc»m in 
ihf wprld without them ? 
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after instittitioa of fiefi : and out of this error 
sprung another — to search for the origin of these 
imaginary fiefs among the pastoral tnbes. He was 
aware of the absurdity of tracing the donation of 
land to a people among whom land was not pro- 
perty ; and, therefore, he makes the fiefs of the 
German chiefs to have consisted in the presents 
of armSf and horses, and dinners, which were given 
by them to their comites or ambaSii, the antnistiones 
and leudes of the Franks, who had taken the oath 
of fidelity. The oath of fidelity, which existed 
among the Germans long before the possible ex- 
istence of beneficia, was a ceremony that conferred 
a rank of personal nobility, or a distiniflion in the 
society which might be so styled, upon the per- 
sons who were admitted to take it ; who thereby 
became the confidential and trusty friends of the 
prince, without any stipulation for gratuity or re- 
ward. [*] But supposing the contrary to have 
been the case, and that the comites bound them- 
selves to serve with fidelity, for horses, arms, and 
dinners, this would be no more an establishment 
of fiefs, than is the custom at present, of giving 

[*] Mr. Gibbon remarks, that the authority of Tacitus 
himself is against the constru<flion which Montes^VIeu has 
put upon the presents of the chiefs to their ambaBt : Gau- 
4ent muneribus, sed nec data imputant, nec acceptis obligan- 
— It must, however, be admitted, that this remark is 
made when he is treating of the ge^ieral hospitality of the Ger* 
inans to^vards strangers# 

U4 pay 
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pay and arms to the European troops. [’’J It must 
further be observed, that after the institution of 
the first beneficia had taken place among the 
Franks, the oath of fidelity was equally taken by 
all the Leudes, whether these gifts of land were 
conferred upon them or not, and continued to be 
the peculiar distindtion of the order, without any 
regard whatever to their possessing, or not pos- 
sessing, the beneficia. [^] 

The allegation, of fiefs having been introduced 
into the European states by the pastoral tribes 
from Germany, is regarded by authors in general 
as an incontrovertible fadt — a datum which can- 
not, or must not, be contested j and different 

f] Nos solats sont done aujourd'hui des vassaux de 
ia louTonne ; leur engagement et leur paye sont done des 
fiefs*” — A. De Mably. 

The Abbe De Mably quotes from an ordinance which 
>vas published by the assembly at Pans, in the year 615, the 
follovving passage : Quae unus de fidelibus ac leodibus, 

suam fidem servando doipino legitimo, interregi;io faciente, 
visas est perdidisse, generaliter absque aliquo incommodo de 
rebus sibi juste debitis praecipimus revestiri/* Art. — 
Upon which be remarks : Si les beneficiers du prince avoient 
eu a remplier quelque de\''oir qui ne fut pas commun a tous les 
leudes, Pordonnance en auroit sans doute parle. II n’est 
question que de garder sa foi ; et on ne trouve rien dans les 
monuraens de la primidre race, qui invite a croire qu'un 
leude pr^tat un nouveau serment lorsquHl etoit gratifie d’un 
benefice, ou quTl contradat quelque nouvelle obligation, soit 
a Pegard du service militaire, soit a Pegard du service 
paestique dans 1^ palais.’’ — Remarq. et Pr. 1 . i, ch. iv. 
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theories have, in consequence, been invented, to 
reconcile the incongruities that are inseparable 
from it, and to account for impossibilities. It is 
surprizing, says Dr. Gilbert Stuart, in a note 
to his Dissertation concerning the Antiquity of the 
English Constitution, how a writer so profound 
and penetrating as Montesqjtieu, could find 
fiefs in the war-horses and frameas which the Ger- 
man princes bestowed on their retainers, and 
thence imagine that retainers were the vassals of 
princes. If military service had been the cus- 
tomary and requisite return for such gifts, fiefs 
must have been common to every warlike people. 
But this opinion is not peculiar to Montes- 
quieu. Pasqjjier has given an account of one 
very like it, which its author seems to have sup- 
ported very ingeniously. The other notions on 
the rise of feuds, are still, perhaps, worse founded. 
The reader may see them in Craig, 1, i. in 
Spelman, Y. feodum, a.nd in thecrorvdof authors 
who write on this subject”* — As Dr. Stuart 
has thus asserted the insufficiency of every other 
explanation of the origin of feuds in the pastoral 
tribes (in which all who investigate the subjedt 
must agree with him), it remains to examine 
what he himself has proposed, to solve this diffi- 
culty. He allows, that when land was not pro- 
perty, it was impossible that it could be given by 
princes for military service. But still he affirms, 


* Page 75, note. 
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that /euds, or existed among the pastoral 
tribes. To establish this point, he observes, that, 
among the Germans, one nation often subdued 
another, and, he says, that the conquered nation 
was in a state of vassalage to the victorious na- 
tion. His words are : “ While land was yet the 
property of states, tribes were the vassals of tribes.” 
This state of vassalshtp seems to have been con- <1 
stituted in the following manner : when one tribe 
got the better of another in war, if the vanquished 
were permitted to remain in their own country, 
and required to aid the superior state in their fu- 
ture wars j this the author calls giving land for 
military service-, which establishes a fief. The 
reader will perceive, from this statement, that the 
Romans were a feudal nation ; for it’ was their 
constant pradice, when they had conquered a 
country, to suffer the vanquished to retain the 
possession of it, and to require of them military 
aid, in support of their future warlike enterprizes. 
But, after having established this ideal system of 
national fends in Germany, how does the author 
convert them into personal feuds out of Germany ? 
It does not appear to me, that the one establish- 
ment has the ^®^st affinity to the other ; for the 
misapplication of the word feud, has not the effed 
of producing any real connection between them ; 
nor, by this conceit, does the original difficulty 
seem to be in the smallest degree removed. He 
says : “ Ip this situation, military men, in hue 

with 
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with the virtues of their princes, and yielding them, 
during war, an unlimited submission, were in- 
duced, by the easiest transition, to consider them as 
representing the states and nations. Land which, 
formerly belonged to communities, was now vested 
in leaders; and grants of territories, which tribes 
at first bestowed on one another, flowed to indivit 
4uals!* The reader who can be satisfied with 
this account, would not, I think, have disap- 
proved of any of thpse which Dr. Stuart has 
condemned. ['* j 

It 

* Ibid, p* 78. 

The only comment to be made upon this hypothesis of 
Dr. Stuart’s, is, that a man may be quick-sighted in dev 
teding the absurdities of others, who is altogether blind to 
tis own. I have been completely disappointed in the perusal 
of this book, tjie author of which I have heard extolled for 
gre^it knowledge and erudition. Whoever attempts to ex* 
plain the constitution of England, must minutely attend to 
the progressive changes which it underwent, and mark the 
different aeras of those changes. Dr. Stuart does not follow 
this plan ; but takes a wide view of a period of more than a 
thousand years, and quotes, at the same time, from C^isar 
and Tacitus, and from the history of the Anglo-Saxons and 
Anglo-Normans, for establishing the same points , periods in 
which the manners, customs, an4 government of the English, 
were as different as the manners, customs, and government of 
d|stind nations can be from one another. With such a jumble 
of authorities, an author may establish any thing — or rather^ 
he ought jto establish nothmg. In fad, most of the writers 
jupon ancient feuds, follow a good deal the same plan, and 
freason retfogressively 5 drawing inferences from the reign of 

Char« 
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It seems proper next to examine the statement 
•which has been given and received, as the history 
of the introdudion of feuds into Europe, al- 
though so irreconcileable to consistency ; a com- 
pressed account of which will be found in the Law 
Commentaries of the judicious Blackstone; [‘J 
and a deference to so prevalent an opinion, seems 
to have induced an eminent historian to depart 
from the statement of fads he has given in his 
Proofs and lUusirations^ to weave it into the web 
of his history- “ The constitution of feuds,” Sir 
WiEXiAM Blackstone affirms, “ had its ori- 
ginal from the military policy of the northern or 
Celtic nations — who poured themselves in vast 
quantities into all the regions of Europe, li was 
Irought by them from their own countries^ and con- 
tinued in their respedive colonies, as the most 
likely means to secure their new acquisitions : 
and to that end, large distrids or parcels of land 
were allotted by the conquering general to the 
superior officers of the army, and by them dealt 
oat again in smaller parcels or allotments, to the 
inferior officers, and most deserving soldiers. — 
These allotments were called feoda, feuds, fiefs, 
OT fees f which last appellation, m the northern 

Chaklemange (after the establishment of real fiefs) which they 
apply to the earlier period^ of the French history, when /V/i 
had no existence. 

P] ^ commentatqr upon the Laws of England, cer- 
tainly deserving of this epithet. 
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languages, signifies a conditional stipend.” * The 
reader will observe, that the circumstance which 
props the whole of this affirmation, is the author’s 
assertion, that districts of land allotted by the 
generals to the officers of the army, and by them 
dealt out to the inferior officers, and most deserv- 
ing soldiers, was a custom brought by them from 
then own countnes. Now, nothing in history can 
be more clearly ascertained, than the impossibility 
of this assertion being true. We know for cer- 
tain, that in their own country, land was not 
property at all, hvl common-, and that, therefore. 
It could not be so distributed. So that this prop 
having proved unsubstantial, the whole super- 
strudure must fall to the ground: and it ap- 
pears hardly necessary to attend any farther to 
what is advanced on this subjedt, by the learned 
commentator on the laws of England. The name 
of Blackstone, however, makes whatever he 
has written deserving of attention. “ Scarce had 
these northern conquerors” (continues he),^‘ estab- 
lished themselves in their new dominions, when 
the wisdom of their constitutions, as well as their 
personal valour, alarmed all the princes of Eu- 
rope; that is, of those countries which had 
formerly been Roman provinces, but had re- 
volted, or were deserted by their old masters, in 

♦ See the learned Note upon this passage, transcribed. Note 
[”] psge 288. 
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the gefteral wreck of the em|)ire4 Whereford 
most, if not all of them, thought it necessary to 
enter into the same or a similar plan of policy. 
For, whereas, before, the possessions of their’ 
subjects were perfedly allodial ( that is, wholly in- 
dependent, and held of no superior at all), now they 
parcelled out their royal territories, or persuaded 
their subjefts' to surrender up and re-take their 
own landed property, under the like feudal obli- 
gations of military fealty.” As there is no sort of 
reference to dates in this passage, there is some 
difficulty in applying it to the history of Europe, 
or rather, the history of France, to which it seems 
particularly to allude. The expression — “ Scarce 
had these northern conquerors” — is altogether in- 
definite : — it may apply to z. few years, or to d 
few centimes : for authors looking backwards to 
very distant periods, make nothing of a hundred 
years. The exchange of allodia for fiefs, we 
know, happened at the close of the Carlovingean 
race, after the reign of Charles the Bald, who' 
died A. D. 877, about four hundred years poi- 
terior to the conquest of France by the pastoral 
tribes. Allodia were, indeed, exchanged for the 
heneficia of the first race (which were not fiefs), so 
early as the accession of Clotarius the Second^ 
to the united monarchy of France ; upon which 
occasion they were rendered hereditary, and of 
course wrested from the crown (A. D. 615), 

about 
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about a century posterior to the conquest, [^] and 
probably they may be here meant by this author ; 
but this was not efFefted by the persuasion of the 
king ; it was done at the solicitation of the land 
proprietors themselves. [®] One point, however, 

from, 

ff] La celebre assemblee que les eveques 8c les leudes, 
eniiemis de Brunehaud, tinrent a Paris, en 615 , decida ir- 
revocablement la question de Pheredite des benefices, 8c 
legitima les droits que les seigneurs avoient acquis dans leurs 
terresP* — In his Remarks and Proofs, upon this passage the 
;^uthor observes — On ne peut douter que ce ne soit a cette 
epoque que les benefices devinrent incontestablement heredi- 
taires ; et Pordonnance de Paris, fut aussi respedee que le 
traite d'ANDELY Pavoit ete peu. Tout preparoit les esprits 
a cette revolution ; 8c Passemblee que Clotaire IL tint a 
Paris, etoit Poccasion la plus favorable aux intercts des leudes* 
Ce Prince etoit.il en ctat de pouvoir leur refuser quelque 
chose r* — Obs* sur PHist. de Fr, 1. i. ch. iv* 

[s] When the j^rs^ henefiaa ceased to be resumable, as 
they conferred peculiar privileges, and a higher degree of 
rank in society, all proprietors of land coveted them. The 
Abbe De Mably regards this as tht epcha of hereditary 
nobility in France. I shall transcribe here, what I have 
elsewhere written upon this subject, as it will be intelligible 
to all readers ; referring those who wish for fuller informa- 
tion, to the 5 th chapter of the first book of the Abbe De 
Mably’s Observations. — Previous to this revolution 
{which the treaty of Andely introduced, and the settlement 
of Cloth AR I us IL confirmed), nobility was personal in 
France, and only existed, as it is described by Tacitus, 
among the Germans, from whom it had its origin ; being 
conferred by taking the oath of fidelity to the Prince. But 
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this quotation from Blackstone, seems to 
establish — that the landed possessions of all the 
previous inhabitants of the country were allodial 
as, on the other hand, he supposes all the lands 
which the conquerors possessed to have been 
feudal. Let us now observe, how this statement 
agrees with the statement of fadls given by Doclof 

after this EerecHtary and permanent distindtion had taken 
place in the society, which depended solely upon birth, and 
not upon merit, nor the will of the prince, the other became 
only secondary, and soon sunk into total insignificance ; so 
that it conferred no degree of distindion whatever^ and was 
at last indiscriminately taken by all orders of the society, un- 
der the form of the oath of allegiance^ Immediately upon this 
change taking place, those proprietors of land who were not 
possessed of henefictay found themselves degraded from the 
rank they had formerly held in the community, by the pre- 
eminence that was now attached to the possession of heredi* 
tary henefiua ; and, to attain this pre-eminence, and rise to 
the level of those whom they had formerly considered as their 
equals, they had recourse to the extraordinary expedient of 
ha% ing their real property, or allodia ^ converted into bene- 
fciay by surrendering it to the king, to be restored again to 
them in this new form/' — This last circumstance I shall 
state in the words of the Abbe De Mably, to shew the 
authority for my own statement.- — Leur jalousie fut ex- 
treme, et pour satisfaire leur orgueil allariA il fallut avoir 
recours a une de plus et range bizarrerie amt parle notre 
histoire : ce fut, ainsi que nous Tapprend Marculee, de 
changer ses propresy ou, comme on parloit alors, son alhuy 
en benefice ; e'est-a-dire, que le proprietaire d'une terre la 
donnolt au prince, qui, apres I'avoir re^ue en don, la rendoit- 
au donateur en benefice*'* 
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Robertson, in the Proofs and Illustrations to his 
History of Charles the Fifth ; which stands in 
direct opposition to it ; and, what is very extra' 
ordinary, seemingly, in opposition also to the 
Dodor’s own text. Of this, however, the reader 
will judge for himself. The passage follows-*- 
Upon settling in the countries w'hich they sub- 
dued, the vidorious army divided the conquered 
lands. That portion which fell to every soldier, 
he seized as a recompesne due to his valourj as a 
settlement acquired by his sword. He took pos- 
session of it as a freeman in full property. He en- 
joyed it during his own life, and could dispose of 
it at pleasure, or transmit it as an inheritance to 
his children. Thus property in land became 
fixed. It was at the same rime allodial, i. e. the 
possessor had the entire right of property and 
dominion ; he held of no sovereign, or superior lord, 
to whom he was bound to do homage and perfotm 
serviced'' This appears to me to be the truth of 
history, and every deviation from it, to be the 
suggestion of prejudice or error. It accords with 
fads : It accords with reason. Wherever the 
pastoral tribes have conquered civilized countries, 
and settled in them, adopting, for the first time, 
the property of land, they have invariably followed 
the established rule of the conquered country : 
they could not follow any other rule, in a point 
of which they could not possibly have had any 
X previous 
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previous experience. They did so in Asia, 
and they did so in Europe* In Asia the land was 
invariably the property of the sovereign, and rent 
was paid to him for the possession of it, which 
constituted his revenue. It continued to be so 
w'hen conquered by the -pastoral triies. In Eu- 
rope, on the contrary, tiie land was the property 
of individuals; a peculiar advantage derived from, 
the extended dominion of Rome — and by far the 
best fruit produced by Roman greatness !~The 
soldiers of Germany seized it as they found it was 
held by the natives. — Every warrior took posses- 
sion of the portion allotted to him “ as a freeman 
in full property. He enjoyed it during life, and 
could dispose of it at pleasure, or transmit it as an 
inheritance to his children.” — In one word, he 
occupied it, as he found it had been occupied. 

The next subject to be inqu red into, is the na- 
ture 'of the military defence which w'as adopted 
by the pastoral tribes in their new situation ; the 
defective state of which is supposed by Doflor 
Robertson to have given occasion to the insti- 
tution of feuds. The military defence which the 
Gemians adopted in their new situation, would 
'doubtless be the same which had pradtised 
in their own country. The reader need not be 
reminded that this subjedt was not (like the pro- 

[^] The Moguls who conquered Hindostan ; the Tartars 
conquered China. 
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perty of land) novel to them ; since their perp’e- 
tual habits had been military, and they had con- 
stantly lived, in their own country, in a state of 
warfare with one another. How the learned his- 
torian should suppose, under these circumstances, 
not only that their military system was deficient, 
but that they themselves had discovered it to be 
so — and that, not in consequence of any disaster 
arising from it (for no such thing is even al- 
ledged), but seemingly by a train of reasoning 
upon the subjedt, which led them to discern their 
own /oose associations, and (he says) to see the 
necessity of confederating more closely together,” 
is surely most extraordinary* — It is an error into 
which some of our most admired historians have 
fallen, to suppose the people of whom they are 
treating, to have been as wise and well-informed 
as themselves; and to draw their inferences from 
this supposition; in which they very generally 
carry inattentive readers along with them. Had 
the conquerors of Europe adted in the manner, 
and from the motives here assigned, in place of 
being rude and uninformed barbarians, they must 
have been intelligent and accomplished philoso- 
phers. To establish, that the civil and military 
arrangements of the ancient Germans were deff- 
cient, is not enough ; it must also be proved that 
the barbarians themselves found this to have been 
the case, and from a theoretical convidtion of 
this truth, set about inventing (for so this state- 
X 2 ment 
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Hient represents it) the feudal system. ['] But k 
does not appear to me, that even the first part of 
this allegation is well founded. The defe&s of 
the military and civil establishments of the an- 
cient Germans, are inferred by the author, from 
the statements of Caesar and Tacitus ; but it 
does not appear to me that his conclusions can be 

p] The following is tlie passage from Dodlor Robers:- 
his tory^, alluded to Instead of those loose associations.^ 
which, though they scarce diminished their personal independ- 
ence, had beeU sufficient for their security, while they re- 
mained in their original countries, they sa^ the necessity of 
Confederating more closely together, and of relinquishing 
some of their private rights in order to attain public safety/* 
The king, or general, who led them to conquest, continuing 
still to he the head of the colony, had, of course, the largest 
portion allotted to him. Having thus acquired the means of 
rewarding past services, as Well as of gaining new adherents, 
he parcelled out his lands with this view, binding those on 
fwhom they overe bestowed to follonsj his standard fwith a num^ 
her of men m proportion to the extent of the territory nvhtch 
they recei^ed^ and to bear arms in his defence d* — What autho- 
rity does the author adduce in support of this last assertion, 
if it be intended to apply to a period of the history earlier 
than Charles Martel'^s institution of fiefs', to which, al- 
though the statement be indefinite, it cannot here apply ^ — 
Allowing that the king, or general, had the largest portion 
of land allotted him, does it follow that he bartered it for 
military service? — The establishment of the freemen, which 
I have omitted, certainly took place, and was precisely what 
had existed in (jermany.-*~See History of Charles V. vol. L 
F# 24* e. 
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.fairly 'drawn from those statements. [^] I shall 
assign my reasons. C^sar informs ns, that — 
“ When a state is engaged in war, either offen- 
sive or defensive, they make choice of magistrates 
to preside in it, whom they arm with a power_of life 
and death” And that — “ In time of peace there 
are no public magistrates ; but the chiefs of the 
several provinces and clans administer justice, 
and decide differences within their respeftive 
limits.” ['] — I demand, wherefore were those 
magistrates chosen only in time of war ? — Was it 
not because the principes, who were the military 

Of the civil polity of the ancient GermanSj, Mr» 
Whitaker says — All the three institutions would com« 
mence originally at one and the same period among the kin- 
dred nations of the Franks and Saxons, And the presents 
us with a view of society, the most remarkable that occurs in 
all the varied delineations of history. It shews these ad- 
mirable establishments to have been formed amid the wiids of 
Germany. It holds up to us, a fine police existing among a 
barbarous people. And its exhibits the most accurate model 
of domestic economy, reduced to practice by a military na- 
tion.’* Hist, of Manch. v. ii. p. 114, iiy.— Such are the 
opposite dedudions drawn by learned men, apparently from 
the same premises : I offer this merely as an apology for call- 
ing Dodor Robertson’s inferences into question. 

[ij “ Quum helium civitas aut illatum defendit, aut infert; 
snagistratus, qui ei hello prsesint, ut vitse necisque habeant 
potestatem, diliguntur. In pace, nullus est communis ma- 
gistratus •; sed principes regiorium atque pagorum inter suos 
jus dicup t, controversiasque minuunt^’’'— C.®s. Com. L vi. 
ch. 21. 

^ 3 
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leaders as well as the civil judges, were necessari- 
ly absent ? — If so, these magistrates must have 
been chosen to aft as suhsiitutes for the pnnetpes. 

' — Is it likely that the siibsiitute would be invested 
with a greater authority than the principal could 
exercise ? — I conclude, therefore, that the pnnetpes 
must have been armed with the same poiver when 
they presided, which the magistrates could exer- 
cise in time of war. — In his 'Proofs and Ulustra- 
iions, Doftof Robertson states, note vi. that — , 
“ The authority of • civil government was ex- 
tremely limited among the Germans. During 
times of peace they had no common or fixed 
magistiate, but the chief men of every distnft 
dispensed justice, and accommodated differences.” 
In time of peace, was not the pnncipes, who was 
chosen by the people, the civil judge, or magis- 
trate, as in war he was the military leader ? [“] 
Respefting the military establishment, he says— - 

Every individual among the ancient Germans 
was left at liberty to chuse whether he would 

I’m j it jpi the same assemblies are also chosen their chiefs^ or 
rulers*' (prmapes) such as admnisU} justice va their vil- 
lages and boroughs'* (pagos micesquej. “ To each of these 
are assigned an hundred persons, chosen from amongst the 
populace, to accompany and assist him once with their au- 
thority and their counsel,'* Tacitus. — Is such an establish- 
ment as this fairly represented, by saying, they had no com- 
mon or fixed magistrate?" — The prmcipes and his hundred 
assessors, or assistants, were the administrators of justice in 
time of peace. Seemingly a very respedable establishment. 
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take pait In any military enterpnze which was pro- 
posed i there seems to have been no obligation to 
engage in it, imposed on him by public au- 
thority.” — A passage from Cjesar is the histo- 
rian’s authority for this conclusion ; which seems 
to be greatly over- strained. Tlie reader shall 
judge: “ Robbery” (latrocinia) “has nothing 
infamous in it, when committed without the ter- 
ritories of the state to which they belong : they 
even pretend that it serves to exercise their jmuth, 
and prevent the growth of slowth. When any of 
their princes, in this case, olFers himself publicly 
in council as a leader, such as approve of the 
expedition rise up, profess themselves ready to 
follow him, and are applauded by the whole mul- 
titude.” [”] — The author chooses to regard this 
as z. general ease, although it seems to be stated 
as a special one, exemplifying the public approba- 
tion of latrocinia. Such an expedition had no 
concern with the state : its objeft was plunder ; 
and it was solely undertaken for the advantage of 

["] Latrocinia nullam habent infamiam, quse extra fines 
cujusque civxtatis fiunt ; atque ea juventatis exercendse^ ac 
disidia? miniienda^ causa fieri prsedicani. Atque, ubl quis ex 
prxncipiis in conciiio,^’ se dixit ducem fore: qui sequi 
velint profiteantur ; Consurgunt u qui et caussam et hominem 
probant, suumque auxilium pollicentur ; atque ab multitudine 
collaudantur. Qui ex lis secuti non sunt, in desertorum ae 
proditorum numero ducuntur ; omniumquc us rerum postea 
Jides abrogatur.’* 
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the leader and the party. [°] On such an occasion 
the prinapes were restrided to ad with volunteers^ 
and they could not oblige individuals to follow 
them, nor punish them for non-attendance. — 
But, because individuals could not be forced to 
go upon a plundering party ^ are we therefore to 
infer, that they were under no obligation to de~ 
fend the state ? — Because the principes could not 
compel them to undertake an expedition for his 
own particular advantage, does it follow that he 
had not authority to call them forth for the de- 
fence of the community ? Surely if (as I sup- 
pose) the author has, in this case, drawn a false 
inference, he must have been betrayed into it by 
system. 

[°] The following quotation from Gordon’s Tacitus, will 
illustrate to all readers, the nature of the private expeditions 
which were undertaken by the German pnnapes , which ought 
surely to be distinguished from those public duties enjoined by 
the national assembly, that had the interest of the commu- 
nity for theii objed : Many of the young nobility, when 

iheir own community comes to languish in its vigour by peace 
and inadivity, betake themselves, through impatience, to 
other states which then prove to be in war. For, besides 
that this people Cannot brook repose, besides that by peril- 
ous adventures they more quickly blazon their fame, they 
-cannot, otherwise than by violence and war, support their 
huge train of retainers.’’ — This appears to me an illustration 
of the passage in CiBSAR. It was in such services that the in- 
dividual had an option to join or not to join. 
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The historian of Charles the Fifth, appears 
to me to have assumed upon the authority of the 
great Montesquieu, the supposition that fiefs 
originated, or were derived from, the fastoral 
tribes,' and he seems to have assigned to himself 
the task of reconciling this assumption to the fads 
which are recorded by history ; in the manage- 
ment of which, the reader must have observed, 
that his statements are at variance with those of 
the learned Blackstone ; so that the authen- 
ticity of both of them cannot exist. The histo- 
rian has attempted to accomplish his purpose, by 
an artful combination of faBs and conjeSiures ; and 
the best way to deted its fallacy, may be by sepa- 
rating and disjoining them. Respeding the ne- 
cessity for the creation of feuds, from a supposed 
defed in the military establishments of the Ger- 
mans, which the author states as a faB, we have 
seen some reason for doubt. That the barbarians 
themselves perceived this defed, and introduced 
feuds in consequence of it, is altogether a conjec- 
ture ; that the German chiefs gave presents of 
horses, arms, and entertainments, to their comites 
who had taken the oath of fidelity (upon the au- 
thority of Tacitus), is a faB ; that they were 
bound by these presents, to perform military ser- 
vice, is a ionjeBure: that the sons and grandsons 
of Clovis conferred beneficia, or temporary grants 
of land, which they could revoke at pleasure, 
upon some of their leudes, or antrust tones, who were 
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persons possessed of allodial prop,ectj\ that had 
taken the oath of fidelity^ is a faEl z that these 
grants of land were in place of the presents for- 
merly given them of arms, horses, kc. or to an- 
swer the same supposed purposes, [^] is z. xonjec- 
litre. It is an error^ to imagine that heneficta were 
connefted with the oath of fidelity^, which consti-* 
luted leudts ; because, when heneficta were ren- 
dered hereditary, and thereby wrested from the 
crov/n altogether, in the reign of Clothakius 1L 
a great many leudeSy or proprietors of land, who 
had taken the oath ofi fiidcltiy^ certainly did not 
possess them, and, therefore, applied to the king 
to have their allodial property converted into he^ 
ncfiicia. This is a fad, established by Marcul- 
Fus. Does it net amount also to a proof, that the 
henejina were not then attended with the obliga- 
tion of military sc/^eicel'l''-} That lands were given 

[p] WMle they had no fixed property in land, these 
(arms, hotscs, and hospitality) weie the only gifts that 
they could bestow, and the only lewaid which their followers* 
desired. But upon theii settling in the countries which they 
concurred, and when the value of property came to be under-, 
stood among them, instead of these slight presents, the kingsr 
and clueftains bestowed a more substantial recompense, in land,( 
on their adherents.’’ 

When allodm were exchanged for fiefs ^ at the close of 
the Cariavingean race, the feudal obligations to the king had 
ceased, from the impotence of the regal appointment, and were 
become merely ceremonial and nominal, from vassals who w'ere 
aifrually independent of the crown» 
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upon "the obligation of militaiy service^ consti- 
tuting real Jiefs^ by the kings of France, alter the 
niayoralty, or regerxy, of Charles Mar ill, 
which the wisdom of his grandson^ Charle- 
magne, digested and regulated, is a attested 
by the capitularies of his reign, and those of his 
successors ; but that the same, or similar, estab- 
lishments, existed previously to that a^ra (by the 
acknowledgment of the histoiian himself), is a 
i'onjeEliire. [' J 

I have said, that the military defence which 
the Germans adopted in their new situation, 
would, doubtless, be the same w'hich they had 
pradised m their own country.” — We have un- 
questionable authority that it was so. The estab* 
lishments, both civil and military, of the Franks, 
was, in every particular, precisely the same which 
are described by Tacitus and Cjesar to have 

p] Thebe grants/' says the historian, note 8, were 
called henejiciaj because they were gratuitous donations ; and 
honores, because they weie regarded as marks of distindion. 
What weie the services original!}^ exafled m retuin for these 
bcnehcia, cannot he defe? mined <imth ahs'Jute precimnd ^ — 
HovV does this acknowledgment tally with the text, where he 
says, treating of the same henejiciay he" (the king, or ge- 
neral) parcelled out his lards with this view, binding 
those on whom they were beslotved, to follow his standard, 
v/ith a number of men, in proportion to the extent of the ter- 
ritory which they received, and to bear arms in his defence.” 
VqL i. p. 14. q. e. — There seems to be no doubt^ or want 
of precision, expressed here 1 
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existed among the Germans. The immediate ac- 
quisition of landed property made no sort of dif- 
ference whatever. The historian of Ch ar i - e s the 
Fifth IS certainly under a mistake, when he re- 
presents the establishments adopted by the free- 
men among the conquerors of Europe, as a new 
arrangement derived trom the property of land. 
His words are : “ Every freeman, upon receiving a 
portion of the lands vsbicb were divided, bound 
himself to appear in arms against the enemies of 
the community.” — Now, the truth is, that among 
the pastoral tribes in Germany, before any indi- 
vidual bad ever possessed a foot of land, every 
freeman was under the same obligation, of adting 
for the general advantage of the communit}^ ac- 
cording to the determinations of the national as- 
sembly . [’] How else are we to understand what 
Tacitus says concerning the powers and pur- 
poses of the national assembly “ Affairs of 
smaller moment, the chiefs” (principes) “ deter- 
mine. About matters of higher consequence, the 
whole nation deliberates.” — To what purpose 
would they deliberate, if individuals wei-e not 

[*] At note S, the historian says, in referaice w these 
engagements, “ I do not mean that any contraa of thiskin4 
-!v-a° formally concluded, or mutually ratified, by any legal 
soieninity.” — Had the measure been new, such^ ratification 
would have been requisite. But there was no innovation ; 
their own constitutiqp of government was continued ; which 
the explanatory paragraph of tacU consent quite unne- 
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bound to a£t, under their leaders, in conformity 
to those deliberations ? — We are informed by 
Tacitus and C^sar, what the customs of the 
Germans were ; we are informed from the codes 
of the Franks, and the other barbarians, what their 
customs were ; and we find them exailly the same. 

Reading CiESAR and Tacitus,” says Mosr- 
TESQUiEU, “ we imagine we are reading these 
codes ; and reading these codes, we fancy we are 
reading C^sar and Tacitus.” * — Among the 
ancient Germans, it appears there wuxc pnticipes^ 
or chiefs, chosen by the people, who commanded 
them in the field, and led them against the public 
enemy ; and who administered justice to thena in 
time of peace. Was not this exadly the form of 
government and military defence which was adopt- 
ed by all the German tribes, as well the Franks, 
Burgundians, &c. wlio conquered on the Conti- 
nent, as the Saxons who subjugated England? 
These establishments were every w'here uniforni| 
demonstrating their common origin and anterior 
existence in Germany. I transcribe the following 
accounts -of them from Montesqjiieu, which 
■differs but in names from those of Germany: 
“ The counts assembled the freemen, and led 
them against the enemy : they had officers under 
them, who were called vicars ; an4 as all the free- 
•tnen were divided into hundreds, which formed 


* Spirit of Laws,^ b. xxx. ch. ii- 
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what was called a borough, the counts had also 
officers under them, who were called cmtenarn^ 
and carried the freemen of the borough, or their 
hundreds, to the field.”* — “Those have been 
niistaken, who considered the counts as civil offi- 
cers, and the dukes as military commanders. 
Both were equally civil and military officers .”-^ — 

“ But it is not to be believed, that the counts 
pronounced judgment by themselves, and admi- 
nistered justice in the same manner as the ba- 
shaws do in Turkey. In order to judge affairs, they 
assembled a kind of assizes, where the principal 
men appeared.” — The reader will recoiled the 
hundred assistants, or assessors, whom Tacitus 
mentions as attendant upon the German chief, in 
his judicial capacity ; in allusion to which, Mr- 
MoNrusQpiEU observes, that whoever had the 
jurisdiflion, he never judged alone ; adding, “ and- 
this usage, which derived its origin from the 
Jftrcf/r of Germany, w^as still continued, even after 
the fiefs had assumed a new form.”^ — Upon the 
same subjed, of the military establishment con- 
sisting of freemen, 1 beg leave to transcribe the 
following passage from a very intelligent writer : 
“ It is true, in the modern kingdoms of Europe, 
the proprietors of land were early understood to 
be under an obligation of going out to war, as 

^ Ibid. cli. xvii. 

+ Ibid. ch. xviii, 

t Ibid. 
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often as tlie public interest lequired it. But tltis 
was a duty which they owed to the community, as 
citizens, 7mt io the kmg^ as vassals ; and tlietr at- 
tendance was requiied, not by an order of the 
monarch, but in consequence of a determination 
of the naiimial assembly^ of which they themselves 
were the constituent members/’^ 

Such are the proofs presented by histoiyq of the 
existence of the Germanic constitution among the 
early conquerors of Europe. But Dr. Robertsoi^ 
asserts that the Germans found it inadequate, 
and therefore adopted the feudal system. Upon 
what authority does he support this assertion ? — 
Upon none, but conjedure ; for in his Proofs he 
acknowledges that there did not exist any evi- 
dence of the first bmefina having been given for 
military service. The cerlainly were^ near 

three hundred years after the conquest ^ But it 
was not the defeEi of the German constitution which 
gave rise to them. They owed their existence to 
the design of Charles Martel to supplant the 
reigning family ; for which purpose he gave lands, 
that he might create vassalage to hixuseif, which 
would supersede the allegiance due from suhjech^ 
to their sovereign ; and he was successful. His 
grandson, Charlemagne, combined the feudal 

* Millards Origin of the Distinction of Ranks, p. 235. 

p] Is not Charles Martel’s success by this new mea- 
sure, a demonstration that the king at that time had no feudal 
vassals ? 
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and the Germanic systems, by the wisdom of* Ins 
ordinances. In his reign, they both existed to- 
gether ; and they were both improved and regu- 
lated : nor is there produced by Montesquieu, 
or any of his followers, a single quotation of an 
earlier date than this period, in evidence of the 
adlual existence of feuds. [“] The genius of 
Charlemagne accomplished this union with 
so much success, that it seems to have imposed 
upon posterit3% and induced them to imagine, 
that the Germanic and the feudal constitutions 
had always been co-existent. Even the Germanic 
constitution, of whose previous existence there is 
ample testimony in the codes of the barbarians, 
is best explained from the capitularies of lus reign. 
He ordained, says Dr. Robertson, in the not® 
from whence so many quotations have been made, 
“ that every freeman who possessed five mansi, 
i. e. sixty acres of land in property, should march 
in person against the enemy.” — I make this quo- 
tation, to offer a conjedure, that this may have 
been the oiiginal portion of land which consti- 
tuted a freeman’s share, and which was the quali- 

This is a rerfark of the Abbe De Mablv, applied fo 
Montesquieu: “Comment M. le president de Moktes- 
QuiEu proave-t-il son sentiment? Est ce en citant gre- 
goire de tours, quelque charte, quelque loi, quelqu’ ordon- 
nance des rois Merovingiens ? Non : je trouve des capitu- 
taircs de Charlemagne, de Louts le Debonnaiie, de 
Charles le Chauve, &c. — Obs. snrl’Hist. deFr. 1. i. ch. vi. 
». 2 . 
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^cation that aftefwards entitled him to be a mem- 
ber of the champs de mars, or national assembly* 
We know that five hides of land formed this 
qualification among the Anglo-Saxons. Upon 
the division of the conquered lands among the 
German tribes, the shares of all the freemen would 
be alike ; and that portion which was the allot- 
ment of each, would afterwards be regarded as the 
distinguishing mark of a freeman, and the requi- 
site qualification of a member of the national 
assembly, or, what was called among the Anglo- 
Saxons, the wittenagemoie . This circumstance 
explains many particulars in the ancient history of 
Europe, which were common to all the different 
states composing it, who, at that time, were go- 
verned by the same customs and the same laws ; 
namely, the laws and customs which had existed 
among the German tribes. ['] Men, and even 
intelligent men, are very often misled by names. 
We have seen that fiefs, or feuds, was not the 
name given by the immediate descendants of 
Charles Martel to his institutions, which 
were afterwards distinguished by this appellation. 
For near two centuries, they continued to be 
called beneficia. After the reign of Charles the 
Simple, they took the name of fiefs, or feuds, 
when their nature had become very materially 

[^] In particular^ it explains the reason of a freeman ( //- 
her homo )y being a man of landed property to a regulated 
amount. 
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ctianged. But historians and antiquaries could 
easily trace them back to the reign of CnARtE- 
MAGNE, where they found them regulated by his 
capitularies : and, because real fiefs had been de- 
nominated benefitia, they concluded that beneficia 
must always have been real fiefs. Beneficia were, 
literally, grants of land : the first sort were uncon- 
ditional, but resumable, grants ; the second sort 
were, in like manner, grants of land, and were 
therefore called beneficia j but they were conditional 
grants ; and they were not resumable, but by a 
breach of the stipulated conditions. In the reign 
of Charlemagne, the evidence, both of the 
Germanic and the feudal government, is to be 
found j and there are abundant proofs that the 
former had pre-existed, even previously to the sra 
of the conquest. From this circumstance it seems 
to be concluded, without any proofs, that the 
latter must also have existed by the same means, 
and during the same period of time. But tlie 
fallacy of such conclusions need not be further 
insisted upon.['] 

I now come to my third quotation from the 
Commentaries of Blackstone, to shew what he 
says upon the introduftion of fiefs into England, 
which ought certainly to accord with what he had 
before said upon their introdudion on the Con- 

p} Dr. Stuart's Dissertation rests almost entirely apon 
such quotations and such conclusions. In that work, dates 
nevei seem to have come into the view of the author. 
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tinent. How far it does so, the reader shall judge. 
“ But this feudal polity,” observes this author, 
which was thus, by degrees, established over all 
the Continent of Europe, seems to have been re- 
ceived in this part of our island, at least not uni- 
versally, and as a part of the national constitu- 
tion, till the reign of William the Norman. 
Not but that it is reasonable to believe, from 
abundant traces in our history and laws, that even 
in the times of the Saxons, who were a swarm 
from what Sir William Temple calls the same 
northern hive, something similar to this was in 
usej yet not so extensively, nor attended with all 
the rigour that was afterwards imported by the 
Normans. For the Saxons were firmly settled in 
this island, at least as early as the year 600 : and 
it was not till two centuries after, that feuds ar- 
rived to their full vigour and maturity, even an the 
Continent of Europe.''' [*] — If feuds, or fiefs, were 
introduced by the pastoral tribes (the swarms from 
the northern hive), how comes it that this pro- 
gress towards their vigour and maturity should 
have occupied two hundred years posterior to 
their introdudtion upon the Continent ? If feuds 
had been habitual among those tribes in their own 
country (which is the assertion of this author), 

This date agrees with the commencement of the Car- 
^ovingean race of kings in France, when real Jiefs were estab« 
lishedby Charles Martel’s descendants, Charles Mar- 
tel died A. D, 741* Charlemagne died A« D, 814. 
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they must have been perfed when they were first 
introduced, and the progress afterwards would na- 
turally be towards decline, and not towards per- 
fedion. But the spreading of the system among 
the native princes and former subjeds of the Ro- 
man empire, whom this author represents as the 
rjnly allodial proprietors of land, and who, he says, 
were persuaded to exchange their allodia for fiefs^ 
may perhaps be what is here meant by their arri- 
val at vigour and maturity ; implying the extension, 
rather than the improvement of the system. Ad- 
mitting this explanation, we must recoiled, that, 
according to the general report of our best histo- 
rians, it is asserted, that when the Saxons subju- 
gated England, they almost entirely exterminated 
the native inhabitants ; so that very few allo-^ 
dial propnetors (according to this author) could 

p] Mr. Humf says : The first indvaders from Germany, 
instead of excluding other adventurers, who must share with 
them the spoils and property of the ancient inhabitants, were 
^obliged to invite over fresh supplies from their own country ; 
and a total extermination of the Britons became the sole expe- 
dient for providing a settlement and subsistence to the new 
planters.” Hist, of Eng. vol. i. ch, i. — Upon this subjefl, 
Dr. Robertson says : The ancient inhabitants of Britain 
were either exterminated^ or forced to take shelter among the 
mountains of Wales, or reduced into servitude. Hist, of 
Charles V. b. i. note 4. — Mr. Whitaker calls the truth 
oi this in question : but there seems to be no question that the 
English weie much more completely expelled from their ter- 
* ,titoriai possessions, than the inhabitants of the Continent had 
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have remained ; and, of course, the whole lands 
must have been possessed, under feudal tenures, by 
the Saxons, who obtained the entire possession of 
them, and who were a “ swarm from the same 
northern hive.” — Was this found to be the case ? 

■ — Quite the contrary ! — The lands among the 
Anglo-Saxons are allowed, on all hands, to have 
been, in general, allodzal property ■, and Black - 
STONE himself acknowledges that fiefs never were 
a part of the national constitution, till the reign of 
William the Norman.”— -Is it possible, after 
the consideration of all these incongruities, to 
suppose that fiefs were introduced into England 
by the pastoral tribes who subdued this country ? 
I have no hesitation in declaring my firm belief 
that fiefs, properly so styled, and originating in the 
gift of the crown, never did exist in England at 
all under the Anglo-Saxon government. What 
have been so called, were the assumptions which, 
in the history of France, are termed seignories-, 
from which country feudal language might have 
been borrowed, and made use of in England j 
but this usurped power was so far from having 
been derived from the crown (as all fiefs originally 
were), that it arose in opposition to it, and in 
rivalship against it. It was founded upon the ac- 
cumulation of allodial property into few hands, 
ioxxxim^ great land-proprietors, who tyrannized over 
all the smaller proprietors of land, reducing them 
tQ a state of dependence upon themselves j and 
y 3 treats 
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treating the persons who lived upon their own 
territories, not as their vassals^ but as their slaves. 
In England, it became most prevalent in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, the last of the Saxon 
kings, to whom the great land-proprietors hardly 
acknowledged any subserviency whatever. Their 
power arose from their independence of the crowm. 
Yet they have been mistaken, by historians, for 
feudal vassals ; and the two very opposite states 
of society, the seignorial and the feudal^ have thus 
been confounded, p] One intelligent writer, 
who, in his luminous work, to wdiich the world is 
so much indebted for information, throws light 
on every subjeft that he touches, illumines this 
with the following remark : It is a mistake, 
to imagine that those territorial jurlsdiftions” 
(the powers which constituted seignories [""] ) 

“ took 


p] A writer of some eminence, apon the subje(ft of tfie 
English government, has fixed upon this reign as the asra of 
the introdudion of the feudal system in England ; that is, he 
has chosen to derive all power ftom the crown, during a reign 
when the authority of the crown was notoriously disregarded 
by all the great land-proprietors, and even by the earls, who 
were the king’s immediate substitutes, or deputies, It is ob- 
vious, that he mistakes the seignorial for the feudal system.—^ 
See Millar’s View of the English Government^ 

[^] I transcribe the paragraph to which this alludes, as an 
explanation of what is meant by seignories^ in the sense that I 
have used the word ; Upon the authority which the great 
proprietors necessarily had in such a state of things over their 
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“ took their origin from the feudal lav.K 
Not only the highest jurisdidions, both civil and 
criminal, but the power of levying troops, of 
coining money, and even that of making bye- 
laws for the government of their own people, were 
all rights possessed allodtally by great proprietors 
of lands, several centuries before even the name 
of the feudal law was known in Europe.” — No 
less just is the following remark, which occurs in 
the succeeding page. — “ The introdudion of the 

tenants and retainers^ was founded the power of the ancient 
barons. They necessarily became the judges in peace^ and 
the leaders in war, of all who dwelt upon their estates. 
They could maintain cider, and execute the law within their 
respedive demesnes, because each of them could there turn 
the whole force of all the inhabitants against the injustice of 
any one. No other person had sufficient authority to do this. 
The king, in particular, had not. In those ancient times 
he was little more than the greatest proprietor in his domi- 
nions, to whom, for tlie sake of common defence against their 
common enemies, the other great proprietors paid certain 
respeds. To have enforced a payment of a small debt, with- 
in the lands of a great proprietor, where all the inhabitants 
were armed, and accustomed to stand by one another, would 
have cost the king, had he attempted it by his own authori^ 
ty, almost the same effort as to extinguish a civil war. He 
was, therefore, obliged to abandon the administration of jus^ 
tice, through the greater part of the country, to those who 
were capable of administering it ; and for the same reason, to 
leave the command of the country militia to those whom that 
militia would obey.’' Book iii. ch. iv. p. 498 -g. — Such 
were seignories, previous to the introduftion of fiefs. 
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feudal law, so far from extending, may be regarded 
as an attempt to moderate the authority of the 
great allodial lords. — The civil and military 
government of the Anglo-Saxons, therefoie, was 
not feudal, but exadly and accurately the same 
that had existed among the French, under the 
Merovmgean kings, derived immediately from 
Germany. Let the account giverr of this by 
Montesquieu, in hts Spirit of Laws, be com- 
pared with the accounts which our histories give 
of the Anglo-Saxon government, and even the 
improvements which are imputed to the great 
Alfe.ei> 5 will be found to have had a previous 
existence in France. The only difference be- 
tween 

* Smith’s Wealth of Nations, v. i. b. iii. ch. iv”. p, 499, 

[cj a counts assembled the freemen, and led them 
against the enemy. They had officers under them who were 
called ^otcars ; and as all the freemen were divided into hu 7 i- 
dredsy which formed what was called a horough, the counts 
had also officers under them who were called cenU7ta>u, and 
carried the freemen of the borough, or their hundreds, to the 
held. This division into hundreds is posterior to the estab- 
lishments of the Franks in Gaul, It was made by Ci.otarius 
and Chij^deberi,’’ (sons of Clovis) with a view of 
obliging each distrid: to answer for the robberies committed 
in their division ; this we find in the decrees of those Princes. A 
YigulaUoTi of this hnd to thi^ ^erj day obsetnjed itz England 
(B. XXX. ch. xvii.) English writers give Alfred the whole 
credit of it. — The counts, in order to judge of affairs," 

(says Montesquieu) assembled a kind of assizes, where 
$he principal men appeared," (Ibid, ch, xviii.] It is 

proper 
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tween them existed in the names. The dukes and 
fomts of the French, who led the bands of free- 
men to the field, or piesidcd over them as judges 
at home, when fiefs were unknown, were by the 
Anglo-Saxons denominated earls % who were, m 
like manner, both the military chiefs^ and the civil 

proper to observe’' (contmiies he, in the same chapter) that 
the fundlions of the count, of xht grafio^ or fiscal judge, and 
the centefiatmsy were the same ; that the judges, the 
hurgherSi and the sheriffs, were the same persons under dif- 
feient names. These were the count’s assistants, and were 
generally seven m number; and as he was obliged to have 
t^ovehe persoin to judge, he filled up the number with the 
principal men,” These were the established institutions for 
the government of the freemen in France, which existed 
previously to the establishment of fiefs by Charles Mar- 
tel. They were continued after the establishment of fiefs, 
and are found in the capitularies of Charlemagne ; because 
in his reign both allodml and feudal property were prevalent, 
and the two systems were combined. The 17th and i8th 
chapters of the 30th book of the Spirit of Laws, treat of the 
capitularies which formed this combination; from whence 
authors, by retrograde reasoning, conclude they had always 
co-existed. But what respedls the counts, applies to alhdial 
property, corresponding with the codes of the barbarians; 
where there is no mention of feudal establishments ; and the 
reader must perceive, that this system for the government of 
allodhd property in France, was exadly the same with the 
Anglo-Saxon government; and, in particular, that the 
Saxon institution of juries, which English writers seem to re- 
gard as an invention of the great Alfred, had a previous 
existence in France. Alfred’s merit consisted in adopting, 
and, perhaps, improving it^ 
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judges in the different provinces and counties of 
England. [^] And this system of government 
continued to be exercised in England, -without 
change, until it was superseded by the feudal go- 
vernment, which the first William imported 
from Normandy ; transplanting at once into this 
country, the feudal establishments of France, and 
they flourished in a much more perfeA state here 
than they did in France because the authority 
of the feudal monarch w'as much more complete. 

I have been drawn into this tedious discussion, 
which here may be reckoned out of its place, by 
publishing separately this investigation, which 
was meant to have formed a supplement to an- 
other work of higher interest and greater extent ; 
when, these subjeAs having undergone a previous 
examination, a reference was all which, in this 
place, would have been requited. But it be- 
came absolutely necessary, in this attempt, to ac- 
count for the opposite, and, at the same time. 

In England there was but one denomination for the 
governors of both in common use, viz. earl. In France, 
they were respedively distinguished by the appellations duke 
and county of whom Montesquieu says — Both were 
equally ci-vil and muttary ofEcers ; the whole difference con, 
sisted in the duke’s having several counts under him, though 
there were counts who had no duke over them, as we learn 
from Fredegarius.” Chron. ch. Ixxviii. in the year 636 : — 
which date, by the w^ay, corresponds with the reign of Da - 

B E RT, one of the Merov ingean kings. 
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uniform habits, which, respeS;l7ely, pTevail in 
two great portions of the earth (Europe and Asia) 
in resped to landed property and government ; to 
trace the cause of ditFerence in each to its ap- 
parent origin, and to free that peculiarity upon 
which it seems to depend, namely, the proprie- 
tary rights of individuals to land, of the errors or 
mistakes with which it was involved, if I have 
been successlul in my investigation, the natural 
progress from the pastoral state of society to the 
agricultural, must be deemed that, which has 
been for ever prevalent, and still continues to be 
uniform in Asia; and the artificial, that state 
which preceded and has been permanently fixed 
by the conquests of the barbarians in Europe. 
But they greatly err, who .would impute the ex- 
istence of this important and peculiar advantage 
to those barbarians. It had a more splendid 
origin, and was derived from the previous con- 
quests, and the domination of the Romans ; 
w'hose government, originally republican, estab- 
lished the sacred rights of individuals, and syste- 
matically protefted them: and these rights, 
when the pastoral tribes found them existing, 
they ardently adopted and cherished, and ex- 
tended with their after-conquests. So that, not 
to the barbarians, but to imperial Rome, is to 
be attributed the establishment of individual and 
allodial property of land in Europe; upon the 
different modifications of which, all the after- 
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mutations, in respedl to the extent or the limita- 
tion of the monarchical authority, depended. Still, 
however, I acknowledge that this is merely my 
conjedure. But the fads upon which this con- 
jedure is founded, both in resped: to the general 
state of landed property and government in Asia, 
and the changes which have attended them in 
Europe, I trust, will be found to rest upon the 
solid basis of truth. 
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No, I. 


TRANSLATION OF THE COPY OF A ZEMINDARRY 
StJNNUD TO CHITUN SING, FOR THE ZEMINDARRY 
OF BISHENPORE, 


it known to the mntsnddies of ajGFairs, present and 
future, to the choudries, canongoes, talookdars, ry- 
ots, and husbandmen of pergunnah Bishenpore, See* (a 
khalsa mehal*} in sircar Bangush, See* dependent on 

Chuck- 


* District, 

•[a] As a sircar, or territorial jurisdi£lion, this name of Bafjgus^^ Mr. Grant 
affirms, in the Preface to a second edition of his Inquiry into the Natuie c£ 
Zemindarry Tenures, to be a misnomer, or ei ror of Sir Charles Rouse^s, 
as none such existed in the subah of Bengal , but that the proper denominatioa 
of the distridb meant m the sunnud, is that of pesheusby or of tribute, within 
which, the zemindar of Bishenpore, together with two or three other indivi* 
duals belonging to the same subah, were classed, as possessing by inheritance, 
and on the condition of a tribute^ or quit-rent, some inaccessible lands left un- 
subdued by the Mogul conquerors ; and which, m the present instance, were 
not completely reduced to the state of official zemindairy holdings, subjedi to 
the payment of the ivhole rents of the ryots to the sovereign, until the period 
of the Company’s administiation, m 1772-3 , when adbing, no doubt, in their 
capacity of denjaans to the emperor of Hmdostan, rather than as managers in 
behalf of the Biitish nation. The circumstance, however, of the misnomer, 
is of oonsequeace to be remarked ; because Sir C h a r l e s, m his Dissertation 
on the Landed Property of Bengal, founds, on the solitary case of the zemin- 
dar of Bishenpore, whose hereditary and proprietary nghts, as a trihutaty^ 
are not to be denied, the argument, or, at least, wishes the inference to be 
drawn from it, that all other zemindais, whether official land-holders or not, 

pos- 
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Ch'ucklali* Burdwan, belonging to the subah of Ben- 
gal (the paradise of countries), that whereas, agreeably to 
thefurdy sowal f (or paper of request), which has obtained 
our signature, and a furdy huckeekut (or bond of obliga- 
tion) in conformity theieto, to which also our signature 
has been affixed, with the particulais of each specified at 
large, the office of zemindar of the aforesaid pergunnah 
has been bestowed, agreeably to the indorsement annexed, 
from the beginning of the year 1187, B. S. to the cream 
of his peers, Chitun Sing, the giandson of Gopaul 
Sing, zemindar, deceased, on his consenting to pay the 
royal peshcush, J &c. of 186 mohurs, and two annas: It 
is required of him, that, having executed with propiiety 
the duties and fun£lions of his station, he be not deficient, 
in the smallest respedl:, In diligence and assiduity, but ob- 
serving a concilialory condudl towards the ryots, and in- 
habitants at large, and exerting himself to the utmost in 
punishing and expelling the lefraftory: let him pay the 
revenue of government into the tieasury at the stated pe- 
riods, let him encourage the body of the ryots in such a 
manner, that signs of an increased cultivation, and im- 
provement of the counti y, may daily appear , and let him 
keep the high roads in such repair, that travellers may pass 
and re-pass in the fullest confidence and secuiity; let 

' possessing under a similar tenure ofsunnud, or grant, must necessarily have had 
the same heritable rights, and conditional property, m their lands, by the consti- 
tution and laws of the preceding government, that the rajah-zemindar of Bi- 
shenpore enjoyed, until the subversion of those rights and pioperry under the 
dewanny management of the Company’s servants in Bengal. As, in like man- 
nei, on another occasion, in the I3issertation, p. 79 , Sir Cha r l es confounds 
a simple claim (in the Persian language, da^tvyjoi competition ior a iemindarry 
holding, with a claim of right for the same , though requiring the appropri- 
ate Persian terms of da^vy^buk in the latter sense, according to the author of 
the Inquiry, m the Preface before-mentioned, page 15 , 

•* Jurisdiction of a fogedar; amiiitary distri'S?. 
f Petition. 

X Present. 
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tliete be no robberies or murders committed within Im 
boundaries; but {God forbid^) should any one, notwith- 
standing, be robbed or plundered of his property, let him 
produce the thieves, together with the stolen pi operty ; 
and, after restoring the latter to the rightful ownei, let him 
assign the former over to punishment ; should he fail ia 
producing the parties offending, he must himself make 
good the property stolen : let him be careful that no one 
be guilty of miscondudl: in his behaviour, or commit ir- 
regularities of any kind : let him tiansmit the accounts re- 
quired of him to the huzzoor, * under his own and the ca- 
nongoe’s signature , and, after having paid up the whole 
levenues completely, at the end of the year, let him re- 
ceive credit for the muskooraut, f agieeably to usage , and, 
finally, let him refrain from the colledlion of any of the 
aboab, % abolished or prohibited by government. 

It is required of the aforesaid mutsuddies, &c. that, hav- 
ing acknowledged the said person zemindai of the above- 
mentioned pergunnah, they consider him as invested with 
the powers and fundlions appertaining to that office : re- 
garding this as obligatory, let diem not deviate heie- 
from. 


Indoi sement on the hack of the Sunnud, 

Agreeably to the furdy sowal, which has obtained our 
signature, and furdy huckeekut and mochulkah, in confor- 
mity thereto, to which also our signature has been affixed, 
the office of zemindany of peigunnah Bishenpore, See. (a 
khalsa mehal), in sircar Bangush (pesheush), &c. dependent 
on Chucklah Burdwan, belonging to the subah of Bengal 
(the paradise of countries), has been granted, from thebe- 

* The court of the sovereign. 

t Allowances, 

I Extra assessments, or unauthoiized exactions, 

ginning 
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gznnmg of the yc3r xiSy? B. S. to the cream of his peers,? 
Chitun Sing, the grandson ofGoPAUL Sing, zemin-^ 
6ar, deceased, on his consenting to pay the royal pesh-» 
cush, of 1 86 mohurs and two annas* 

Twi? Mehah, 

The jummah, agreeably to the accounts signed by the 
canongoes of the subah, fuidy sowaL 

The ojfice of zemindar of pergunnah Bishenpore, See. (a 
khalsa ajehal},in sircar Bangush (pesheush), ^c. dependent 
onCliucklah Burdwan, belonging to tlie subah of Bengal 
(the paradise of countiies), having been bestowed on rhe 
cream of his peers, Chitun Sing, the grandson of Go* 
FAUL Sing, zemindar, deceased, he has consented to 
pay the loyal pesheush, of iS6 mchurs and two annas, and 
recj^neststhat a sunnud may be granted him. 

What is your pleasure ^ 

(Sahscribedj Let a sunnud be granted* 

Pergunnah Bishenpore, in siicar 

Bangush (pesheush), one mchal, 37,529 4 o Ot 

Ditto, Shapoor, in siicar Mahda- 

run, one mehal, - - 96.374 912 

Total jummah, - 1,29,903 13 i 2 


Furdy Hiickeekut. 

Agreeably to the furdy sowal, the particulais of which: 
have been lecorded, the office oi zemindar, &c. (as in the 
preceding) having been bestowed, fiom the beginning of 
the year 1187, B. S. on, &:c. (as before), and the afore- 
said person having delivered into the dufter the usual 
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niochulkah and zanaeny,* recjuests a sunnud may be 
granted him* 

What is your will and pleasure? — Two melials. 

The jam malt, agreeably to the accounts signed by the 
canon goes, 

[Statement as before]. 

Having taken a mochulkah and zameny, agreeably to 
usage, let the sunnud be prepared. 

Mochulkah^ 

I who am Chitun Sing, the grandsetn of Go pa un 
Sing, deceased, zemindai of peigunnah Bishenpore, 
&c. 8 cc. 

Whereas the of zemindar of the aforesaid per- 

gunnah has been bestowed on me, from the beginning of 
1 187, B. S. on my consenting to pay die royal pesheush, 
of 186 mohurs and two annas : 

Do, of my fiee will accord, enter into the engage- 
ment and wiitten obligation, tliat, having executed with 
propriety the duties and fundlions of my station, I will 
not be deficient, in the smallest respeft, in diligence and 
assiduity ; but, observing a mild and conciliatory condufl 
towards the ryots, and inhabitants at large, and exerting 
myself to the utmost, in punishing and expelling the re- 
fradlory, I will pay the levenue of government into the 
treasury, at the stated periods : I will encourage the body 
of the ryots in such a manner, that signs of increased cul- 
tivation, and improvement of the country, may daily ap- 
pear : I will keep the high roads in such repair, that tra- 
vellers may pass and re-pass in the fullest confidence and 
security: there shall be no robberies or murders committed 
within my boundaries , but (God forbid 1 ) should anyone, 

^ Security* 


Z 


nor- 
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ii6twithstanding, be robbed or plundered of his property, 
I will produce the thieves, together with the stolen pro- 
perty ; and, aftei lestoiing the latter to the rightful owner, 
I will consign the former over to punishment ; should I 
fail in producing the parties offending, I myself will make 
good the property stolen ; I will be cai eful that no one be 
guilty of miscondudt in bis behaviour, or commit irregu- 
larities of any kind: I will transmit the accounts required 
of me, under my own and the canongoe’s signature , and, 
after having paid up the whole revenues completely to the 
end of the year, I will receive credit for the muskooraut, 
agreeably to usage ; and, finally, I will refrain from the 
tolledlion of the aboab, which have been abolished, or 
prohibited, by government. 

I have therefore given this paper, as a mochulkah (or 
obligation) , that recourse may be had thereto, when oc- 
casion shall reqt3ire, &c. 

Zameny (or Bond f of Appearance) , 

I, who am canongoe of Bengal, &c. 

Whereas, the office of zemindar of pergunnah Bishen- 
pore, &:c. has been bestowed on Chitun Sing, &c.: 
having become security to govei nment for his appearance, 
do engage and bind myself, that, in case the aforesaid per- 
son should abscond, I will produce him , and, in the event 
6( my not being able to do so, I myself will be responsible 
for his engagements* 

I have, therefore, written these few lines in the natnre 
of a hazer zameny, that they may be called for when ne- 
cessary* 


NO. th 
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No. 11. 


TRANSLATION OF A FIRMAUN CONCERNING THJJ 
COLLECTION OF TRIBUTE, ISSUED BY THE EMPE- 
ROR ALUMGEER ( AURUNGZEBE), IN A. H. IO79, OR 
A. D. 1668* 


TO the trusty Mohammed Hashem, whose hope is 
in the royal favour — Be it known, that since, by the bless- 
ing of the grace and favour of the Loid of the and 

of the Heavens, whose benefits are great and universal, it 
has ever been oui desire so to guide the reins of inclina- 
tion in our exalted designs, as to conform to the sacred 
text — which says, Of a truth, the Lord commandeth, 
that you a£l with justice and with righteousness/’ — so is 
it our eai nest wish, m all our arrangements of weight and 
moment, to follow the laws prescribed by the most ex- 
cellent of created beings, Mahomed (upon whom, and 
upon his posteiity and companions, be the sublimest bless- 
ings and peace), and by continually revolving in our en- 
lightened mind, that the eaith and the heavens stand 
firm through justice,” perform our devotions towards Pio- 
vidence, and veneiate his commands, by shewing pity and 
indulgence to%vards our subjedls of every degree. 

Wherefore, on the present fortunate occasion, we have 
caused to be issued this sublime mandate, the emblem of 
justice, ill order that the mutsuddies*^ and aumils f now 
in office, as well as those who may be hereafter employed 
in the affairs of the prote6led dominions of Hindostan, 

^ Writers, accountants, pfiicets of government,— R ouse. 

I Native colkdlors, or rungers ot distridls, on th* part of government — 

‘ z 2 from 
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from one extremity to the other, be informed in all points 
concerning the tribute, as to the quantity and mode di-* 
re£ted in the enlightened law of the pure and bright reli- 
gion. To this edicSt are subjoined the distinflions which 
are approved, as being ascertained from good and authen- 
tic traditions ; and according to which they are to make 
the colleiSlions. They shall not require an annual reno- 
vation of this edifl: ; but assure themselves, that any devia- 
tion therefrom will make them liable, both to temporal 
and eternal punishment. 

First, They must shew the lyots every kind of favour 
and indulgence ; inquire into their circumstances ; and 
endeavour, by wholesome regulations and wise adminis- 
tration, to engage them, with hearty good will, to labour 
towards the increase of agriculture ; so that no lands may 
be negle£ted that are capable of cultivation. 

' Second, From the commencement of the year they shall, 
as far as they are able, acquire information of the circum- 
stances of every husbandman, whethei they aie employed 
in cultivation, or have negle£led it then, those who have 
the ability, they shall excite and encourage to cultivate 
their lands ; and if they require indulgence in any paiticu- 
lar instances, let It be granted them , but if, upon exami- 
nation, it shall be found, that some who have the ability, 
and are assisted with water, nevertheless have negle6led to 
cultivate their lands, they shall admonish, and threaten, and 
use force and stripes. In khiraj-mowezzeff, ^ they shall 
acquire itiformation of the condu6l of the proprietors of 
land, from whom this tribute is to be colledled, whether 
they cultivate or not; and if they learn that the hus- 
bandmen are unable to provide the implements of husban- 

* Affixed rate of tribute paid in money.— Ro vs 5. suppose money- 

jrent. 

dry, 
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dry^ they shall advance them money from government. In 
the way of tekawy, ^ and take a security. 

Third, In kheraj-mowezzeff, if the proprietor of the 
land, for want of means of prc^vlding the implements of 
husbandry, has been unable to cultivate it, or has deserted, 
leaving the land uncultivated, they shall either give the 
land in farm, or allow another to cultivate it (on account 
of the proprietor) , or they shall appoint a person to suc- 
ceed the proprietor, who shall cultivate the land, and, 
after paying the tribute, whatever remains, he shall apply 
it to his own use. When the proprietors of lands shall 
again have the ability to cultivate them, they shall be le- 
stoied to them. If a person deserts, leaving his land un- 
cultivated, they shall not give it in farm during the lemain- 
der of that yeai , but, after the expiration of that year, they 
ghall give it in faim, 

Fourth, Let them obtain information of the parcels of 
lands, which, having fallen into disuse, have not been re- 
stoied to cultivation. If they are situated amongst high- 
ways and roads, let them be annexed to the (neighbouring) 
city or town, that somebody may cultivate them. If they 
are of other descriptions, let them examine the state of such 
lands. Provided some pait is cultivated, hut is not very 
hopeftil, they shall not give molestation on account of the 
tribute of such lands. If there are but small hopes from 
the remainder (of bringing it back into cultivation), or if it 
has been all along uncultivated — in both cases, if that land 
is proprietary, the proprietor being present, and capable 
of cultivating it, let them admonish him to cultivate it: 
but if that land is not proprietary, or the proprietor is not 
known, let them give it to a person who is capable of cul- 
tivating it; then, if the farmer is a Mussulman, and the 

* Money advanced by government to the proprietors or cultivators of the 
|and^ to assist them under circumstances of distress, — Ro u s 

z 3 afore- 
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aibresaid land is situated in the neighbourhood of asheree 
land, let them agree with him for asher {a tenth part of 
the pioduce). If it lies near kherajee land,^ or the fai- 
iner is an infidel, they shall positively exa 61 : from him the 
kheraj (mowezzeff). In a case where (such) kheraj is 
not proper, they shall, according to the exigency of the 
occasion, settle a rate for each begah which is called 
kheraj mekcttaat, or else settle half of the established 
share of the produce, which is called inokossimch. J If 
the proprietor is known, but is totally incapable of culti- 
vating the lands, provided that land heretofore was settled 
for kheraj mokossimeh, let them aft conformably to the 
diieftions herein after given. If it was not mokossimeh, 
they shall not give any molestation for asher, or for khe- 
raj (mowezzeff) j but, in case of distress, having advanced 
him tekawy, they shall make him employ himself in cul- 
tivation. 

Fifth, If the proprietoi of a piece of uncultivated ground 
be known, let them leave it to him, and not suffer any 
other to possess it. If die proprietor theieofis not known, 
and the soil is not piomising, they shall, according to the 
best of their judgment, give it to any one they shall think 
capable of managing it, and if sucli an one do properly 
cultivate it, tliey shall consider him the propiietor. If the 
land is capable of particular species of cultivation, and he 
afts in a manner that prevents such a return from the soil 
(as might, with propei management, be obtained), they 
shall hinder him from so doing ; and they shall prevent 
him from enjoying the profits thereof, nor allow any per- 
son to possess such land, or to be considered as the pro- 
prietor. 

* Khifaj ?)ign]fies, singly, the tribute yaitl by a cocq^uered country ; is also 
ttsed for revenue in general — Rouse. 

f About onc-thiid of an English acre —Rouse. 

J A rule of division, or rateable proportion.— Ron se* 


If 
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If a i>lece of ground has changed its proprietor, and 
through his (the new proprietor’s) management, become 
entirely desolate, they shaft consider it as belonging to him 
who possessed it before, and not allow this other to pos* 
sess it. 

Sixth, In a place wheie neither asher nor kheraj (mo- 
wezzefF) are yet settled upon agriculture, they shall adl as 
diredled in the law. In case of kheraj (inowezzefF), they 
shall settle for such a rate, that the ryots may not be ruin- 
ed by the lands ; and they shall not, on any account, exacSt 
beyond (the value of) half of the produce, notwithstanding 
any (particular) ability to pay more. In a place where 
(one or the other) is fixed, they shall take what has been 
agieed for, provided that in kheraj (mowezzelF) it does 
not exceed the half (of the produce in money), that the 
lyots may not be ruined: but if (what is settled appear 'to 
be too much) they shall reduce the former kheraj to what 
shall be found proportionable to their ability ; however, if 
the capacity exceeds the settlement, they shall not take 
inore- 

Seventh, Commutations of mowezzefF mokossimeh 
^re allowable, provided the ryots are satisfied; but others 
wise, they should not make such alterations. 

Eighth, The season for demanding the kheraj-mowez^ 
zeff on every species, is when the harvest is fit for reap- 
ing ; therefore, from every particular species that shaft 
arrive at that state, they shall take the proportion of tribute 
(rent). 

Ninth, When a field that pays kheraj -tmowez'^ejSF suf- 
fers a partial injury, they shall make acaiefulmvestigation 
thereof, and shall allow a fair and equitable dedudlion, 
according to the degree of injury ; and, in taking the tri- 
bute from tlj^c remainder, they shall do it in such manner, 

% 4 that 
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that the ryots may enjoy a complete half (of what the crop 
ought to have produced) . 

T enth. In kheraj-mo wezzeff, whosoevei , notwithstand- 
ing he possesses the ability to cultivate his own land, 
and meets with no impediment, nevertheless suffers it to be 
uncultivated, let them exa6l the tiihute from other means^ 
If, in particular places, from inundation, or from want of 
rain, befoie the reaping of the harvest, it suffer^ such a 
degree of injury, that tlte seed thereof dotli not come to 
his hand, and there remain not sufficient time for him to 
cultivate again that year, they shall consider the tribute to 
have ceased. But if the injuiy shall happen after the 
reaping, even if there he a total loss, such as having been 
eaten by cattle, See. or if theie remain sufficient time for 
a second cultivation (in that year), they shall exadl the 
ti ibute. 

Eleventh, If the proprietor of land paying mowezzefT, 
Cultivates it himself, and dies before he had paid the tri- 
bute of that year, and the harvest comes to the hands of his 
heirs, they shall exadf the ti ibute from the heirs. If the 
aforesaid defun61: died before he had cultivated the land, 
and there was not remaining sufficient time for cultivating 
it in that year, they shall not exa£l any thing. 

Twelfth, In mowezzeff, if the proprietor gives his 
own ground in farm, or lends it to another, and the fann- 
er, or boi rower, cultivates it, the tribute shall be exafied 
from the propiletor* if either of them makes a garden on 
it, they shall demand the tribute from the farmer, or the 
borrower. If any one takes possession of (such) tributary 
land, and denies having done so, provided the proprietor 
has witnesses, and the usurper has cultivated the ground, 
they shall exa6l the tribute from the usuiper: but if he 
has not cultivated it, they shall not exaft the tribute from 

either. 
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either. If the usurper denies the faft, and the proprietor 
cannot produce witnesses, they shall exad the tribute 
from the proprietor. In a case of mortgage, they shall 
aa the same as direded concerning an usuiper , provided 
the mortgagee has cultivated the land without the permis- 
sion of the mortgager. 

Thirteenth, In kheraj-mowezzelF: if a person sells part 
of his own tributary land, which is arable, and produces 
only one crop (m the year), provided there lemains suffi- 
cient time to cultivate it in that year, and the buyer has 
taken possession (seeing that) if he wishes to cultivate in 
that year, no body can hinder him, therefore the tribute 
shall be exaded from him , but, otherwise, it shall be 
taken from the seller if it produces two crops (in one 
yeai), one of which has been enjoyed by the seller, and 
the other by the buyei, the tribute shall be equally divided 
between them : if, on that land, there is a crop fit for 
reaping, the tribute shall be taken from the seller. 

Fourteenth, In mowezzeff if any person builds a 
house upon his own ground (which was cultivated), he 
shall pay the same tribute that he paid before , and the 
same, if he has planted trees that do not produce fruit. If 
a cultivated spot, that paid the kheraj-mowezzeff, is con- 
ygj-rgd into a garden, and the whole closely planted with 
fiuit-trees, they shall exad 21 rupees, being the rate for 
a garden, although the trees have not yielded fruit, ex- 
cepting upon vines, and almond-trees, wheieon tribute is 
not due until they bear fruit , but when they produce 
fruit, they shall exad fiom them ai rupees, upon the 
supposition that a lawful begah, measuring 45 shahjihany, 
or 60 lawful guzsquare, will yield 5! rupees . but, other- 
wise, they shall take half of the adlual pioduce. If the 
value of the produce is less than a fourth of a rupee, in the 

pro- 
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proportion of one seer out of fiveshahjihany seers of graln^ 
they shall not take it according to such deficiency. 

If an Infidel sells his land to a Musselman, notwith- 
standing his being a Musselman, they shall exa 6 l from 
him kheraj (mowezzeif). 

Fifteenth, If any one dedicates his own land to the use 
of a public burying-ground, oi for a serai, they shall con- 
sider the tribute to have ceased. 

Sixteenth, In kheraj-mowezzefF* every one who is not 
the (hereditary) piopiietor of such kheiaj land, whether 
Infidel or Musselman, having bought it, or taken it in 
mortgage, shall receive the profits, with permission of 
(government). From Vvhatever is produced on that land, 
they shall exacl the settled 3 ate of tiibute, provided it be 
not more than half (of the produce) , in which case, they 
shall reduce rt: but if it is less than the third, they shall 
increase it as fai as they may deem fit. 

Seventeenth. If the proprietor of mokossimeh land dies, 
and leaves not any heiis, in giving that land in farm, or 
to be cultivated, &c. they shall aft In the manner already 
direfted, under tlie licad at niowezzelF. 

Eighteenth. In mokossimeh; if any Injury happens to 
the harvest, upon as much as is damaged they shall not ex- 
aft the tribute* and whether the injury happens to the 
grain hefoie or after reaping, they shall exaft the tiibute 
from (only) what le mains (good). 

* It IS to be observed throughout the whole of this firmaun, that the word 
tuhite IS invaiiably given as the translation of kheraj^ by Mr. Rouse 
wheieas, in the Cnapter on Tribute and Taxes, in the Ayeen Akbery, trans- 
lated by Gi XV I M, pnge35o, vol i k/jet nj ^^ve’v.eef a, oi 
a certain shaie of the p^roduce ol the soil, settled with the husbandnaan m mo- 
ney-rent 01 m kind, according to his abiity; and that the ^rofrietorshttk 
named, aie always necessarily understood to be the rjats^ who are the only 
ctthivatois of the land. 


Ko. in. 
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No. HI. 

TEANSL^SlTION of a FIRMAUN of TtlE EMPEROR 
AURUNGZEBE ALUMGEER, IN THE EIGHTH YEAR 
OF HIS REIGN. FROM 1 HE RAMOOZAT AEEM- 
GERY.' 

T O the promoter of utility and advantage, obedient to 
the true faith, Risshuk Doss, living in hopes of die 
bounty of the empire, be it known, as all our august de- 
sires and designs, elevated to the sky, have for their objedi 
the increase of the culture and population of the country, 
and die happiness and case of the ryots, the highest trust 
of the Almighty Creator, the idea of whose dignity is im- 
mense : and upon inquiry lately made into the state of the 
affairs of the pergwmahsy of the khahaJi shercefay and of 
tavleldarsy from the ministers of our empire, it has come 
to our sacied knowledge, that people, such as ameens 
of the pc) gminahsy in our dominions, adverting to the* 
amount produced in the most favourable years, and some 
late years, and the quantity of land which will admit of 
cultivation, the ability and ciicunistances of the ryots, and 
other obje6ts of moment, do, in several of the villages in 
the pergunnahs^ fiyL^Qjummak at the commencement of the 
year ; and if any of the ryots of the villages do not consent 
to this mode, they settle the jummali at die time of the 
harvest, by a measurement of the lands, or by ascertain.* 
ment of the produce (Lunkote)y and in many of the vil- 
lages, the husbandmen and tillers of which they know to 
he in a state of poveity and distress, they settle with such 
men by taking a proportion of the giain, either an half, 
a third, two-fifths, or more or less, and at the end of the 

year. 
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rear, they transmit to the royal dufter^ according to estab- 
lished ciistoinsy general accounts of the specie realizedj, 
having fii St authenticated them, and these accounts are 
also confirmed by the ci oric’i^'^ and signed by the choudriesf 
and eauongoes^ but no account of the lands in eachp^r^z/«- 
itah^ specifying the exacCl produce of each, and distinguish- 
mg the different ai tides of the khurreef and riibbee harvests j 
what ant ty of a superior value, and what of an iru 
ferior, was produced in the last year, and what increase, 
or diminution in the present year, comprehended wu'th the 
former, or an account of the number of cultivators in each 
village, distinguishing the farmers, lyots, 6^c. comes to the 
joval dieter , by which the state of the mehal [farmed distridf, 
©r village] and tlic condition of the mutsuddies oi%\XQh mehal^ 
with respeftto the dedudionsthat have been allowed by them 
from the juinmah, as first settled on account of deficiencies 
in the coliedions of the me/ial, proceeding from a scarcity 
cf rain, a severity of cold, cheapness of giain, or such 
ether causes, do not clearly appear. If they make them-v 
selves perfedly acquainted with the state of the cultlvatois,. 
and produce of each village, and ad from a perfed know- 
ledge thereof, and take pains in the culture of the lands 
which will admit of cultivation, and for the improvement 
of cultivation, in order to effed the increase of the re- 
venue to its full amount, tht pej'gunnahs will flourish and 
be in a state of plenty, and the condition of the ryots w ill 
be happy ; an increase will also appeal m the produce. 
And, in case of a calamity, the loss will be mitigated by 
the additional cultivation. The royal order, requinng the 
obedience of tlie wwld is issued, that you (Risshuk Doss) 
make yourself acquainted with the state of every village in 

« Official zemindars, before the common use of this latter designation, in^ 
the financial management of a distndt assessed onguially {ox^crare of daunts. 

i he«ser scmindadcs, 

th^ 
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feygmnahs appertaining to your devjaanee and ameeuy^ 
informing yourself what quantity is cultivated, and what 
uncultivated; and how much is pi od need every year of 
the superior articles, ai^d what is the reason why the lands 
have not been cultivated* You will also Infoim yourself, 
what was the usage with regard to receiving the customs 
(mahsool) in time of his majesty, when rajah Tudou 
Mull was de wan* Also, whether the rate of the duties 
(sayer) is the same as formerly, or, whether they have 
been increased since the commencement of our auspicious 
reign ; and also how many villages are populous, and how 
many deserted, and what is the reason of the depopulation* 
After making yourself acquainted with the particulars, 
you will apply yourself to the promotion of an increase of 
population in the villages which have been deserted, and 
to die cultivation of these lands which will admit of it, by 
adhering to your woid, being just to your engagements, 
and augmenting the produce of the supei lor artxlcs. You 
will also, where a well shall have become unserviceable, 
put it in repair, and dig other wells, and fix such a 
jummah for them, that the ryots may obtain their lights, 
:Smd the revenue may be colledled with pundfuality, 
and no oppression may be exercised upon a single ryot* 
You will alsodraw accounts every year, of the number of 
cultivators in each village, of the land which is cultivated and 
uncultivated, and of the w'ells; containing, likewu'se, informa- 
tion regarding the ram ; the ai tides produced, both those of 
a superior and those of an inferior value , the requisites for 
cultivating the land which will admit of cultivation ; the 
increase of the produce of supeiior articles, and the popula- 
tion of the villages which had been deserteddunnga com sc 
of yeai s. You will also intimate the particulars of what may 
have been settled, exceeding the former prafticc , specify- 
ing the amount which may have been colleded in the com se 

of 
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of" the whole yeai. You will consider the following re-* 
gulations, established from the beginning of the 
vest), in the eighth year of the reign, and put them into 
pra6lice accoidingly : you will also dnedt the aimils of 
the distridl, and the jagheerdars, to observe tbeni* viz. 
jst, You will not give the choudrics and aumih admission 
to you in piivate ; but make it a rule for them to attend 
publicly at the ad cherry , and when the lowest ryots shall 
come to repi eseat their case to you, you will make them 
your friend, by shewing them notice, and treating them 
with kindness , that they may not have occasion for the 
patronage of another, in order to express their wants* 
2dly, You will diredl thcaumils to inform themselves, in 
the beginning of the year, of the cultivators in every vil- 
lage, the numbei of ploughs, and the portions of lands ; 
and, should the ryots remain, to admonish them (every 
man according to his condition) to sow more seed, and 
promote a better harvest than that of the preceding year j 
also, to shew such an earnestness to cultivate articles of a 
superior nature in preference to those of an inferioi, as not 
to leave more land, which will admit of cultivation, uncul- 
tivated, than they can possibly avoid. But should any of 
the men have deserted, the mmils will then inform them 
selves of the cause, and use every means to bring them 
back to their foimer habitation: they will also endeavour, 
by every satisfa6lory assurance and encouragement, to col- 
lect husbandmen from the circumjacent country, and dis- 
pose of the land covered with thickets, so as to cause it to 
be cultivated, ‘sdly. You will dire6l the ameais of the 
peyguyinahs to aft as follows : they will inform themselves, 
in the beginning of the year, of the state of the produce of 
each village, and the quantity belonging to each individual, 
and, with the minutest knowledge, form a jiimmah^ having 
sespe6l bpth to the advantage 6f the goveinnient and the 

case 
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case of the ryots : they will transmit the doiil jummah^^^ with- 
out delay, to the royal dufter* 4t]ily, After the formation 
of jummah^jovi will be careful that the colkftions be 
opened at the proper time, and earned on conformably to 
the kzsts t which are established in each pergimnah^ and that 
the persons be called upon who do not pay at the time 
£xed. You will also, every week, inform yourself, and 
issue your injundiions, that no balance be left in pai t of the 
klst. However, if it should happen that pai t of the first 
h^t should remain unpaid, be careful that it be noted, to be 
colledted In the second kht ; but, at any rate, that it be paid 
complete in the third kht. 5thly, Settle proper Vms^ pro- 
portionable to the condition and ability of the ryots, for 
old balances ; and duedl the crones to colledl the amount 
agieeably to the engagements; and yourself attend to the 
completion of the colledlions, and be careful that no delay 
be occasioned by the negligence of the 6thly, When 

you yourself investigate the state of the peigunnahs, in 
whatevei village you may arrive, you will make yourself 
acquainted with the state of the produce, and value the 
ability of the cultivators, and the amount of die jummah. If, 
upon sepal ating die jummah^ it shall appear that the propei ty 
of cvejy xyot is just and equitable, it is well ; but if the 
choudry^ or momddim^ or puiivafv, sIioulJ have been 
guilty of oppression, you will encourage the cultivators, 
and rediess them, and take away from any man the profit 
which he may fiaudulently have rcsei ved to himself* You 
will immediately apply youiself, with the greatest care and 
piobity, to the foimation and settlement of the present 
year, and the statement of the particulais of the balance in 
hand, and transmit a circumstantial account, that the offi- 
cial knowledge of the amcens, and your own good conduiS, 

«■ Gross annual settlement of revenue-rent. 

f Monthly mstalmenis of the revenue-rfint. 

may 
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may appear. Continue the ' ^\\&enaum^-\ agree- 
abiy to the established pia{5lice of the khahaslm ecfui You 
will learn in what lespedi: the aiimils of the prince may 
have increased them, and lesiime them, assigning for your 
reason, the amount of the balances which those servants 
have left uncollefted in the jagheer since the time it was 
granted to the piincc, and the deduclions vi hich they have 
taken, on the plea of failure of produce and accidents, and 
discontinue them in futuie, that, when they shall restoie 
these peigunnahs to their original state, and the circum- 
stances be represented to the huzzoor (the imperial couit),. 
every man may experience favour fiom the huzzoot^ pro- 
porcionably to the degree of his loyalty. Schly, Establish 
It as a lule in the fottah khanna (treasuiy), that thtfottah^ 
dars shall receive siccas coined in the reign of Alum- 
GEEH: in case the rupees of this kind are not to be pro- 
cured, they will take Shah Jehanny rupees, which are 
cm rent in the ba%ai , and settle as batta^ so as to render 
them equal to siccas , but tliey will never adm.it into the 
foitah khanna^ rupees deficient in weight, which are not 
current in the bazar. If they should know, however, 
that, by returning these light rupees, they should retard 
the colledlions, they will take from the ryots a just and fan* 
consideration for the exchange, and exchange them in 
their presence. 9 t]ily, Should (which God avert a 
calamity from heaven bring distress upon the land, you 
will issue your most positive injundlions to the aumils ancl 
ameem^ to watch the produce with the greatest caie ; and 
they will form a settlement with the minutest atten- 
tion, agreeably to hmtahood^\ and never allow a general de- 
dudflon \ so as to leave the distribution of it in the po\^er 

* Subsistence in land, annexed to the office of zemindar. 

■f ReLgiousor chantable donations from the crown 

S Former and present sources or revenue-rent, as tolle<5ted frgjn tlie ryots. 
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of the choudncs^ camngoes^ mocuddims, and putwaries^ that 
the lower ryots may obtain then right, and be seemed 
from injury and loss, and that there may be no room for 
imposition. lothly, With respecSt to the hatta^ and the 
prevention of expences, exclusive of the revenue and the 
prohibited taxes, which are a grievance to the ryots, hav- 
ing given the stridlest injunctions to the ameens^ aumtls, 
choud}ies^ and canongoes^ take machiilkohs (obligations) front 
them, that they shall never levy an increased batta, or any 
taxes prohibited or remitted by our couit, from which 
mankind find protedlion ; and make it the objefl: of your 
constant attention, should any one of them be guilty of any 
such pradlice, and should not be restialned by punishment 
and coercive measures, write an account thereof to oui 
presence, that he may be dismissed from his office, and an- 
other appointed in his room, iithly, By means of Persian 
translations of the Hindoo accounts, you will make your- 
self peifecSly acquainted with the particulars of the origi- 
nal revenue, and the taxes (assul and abauh)\ the amount 
paid to government, the extra charges, and the fees , speci- 
fj/ing what is received fioni each individual: in short, 
•whatever sums are taken, on any account, fiom the lyots, 
and what part of it is paid into the fottak khanna^ draw out 
an account of the remainder which has been embezzled by 
aumils^ zemindars^ and others, with the amount 
against the names of each person ; and, as far as possible, 
get together the rough accounts of all the villages of the 
pergunmh^ and translate them : and if, by the absence of 
the putzuafy, or other cause, you do not get possession of 
the accounts of some pai ticular villages, supply these ac- 
counts by a comparison of those of the villages colledlively, 
and inseit them in the general account. It is necessaiy 
that the dewan, after the general accounts me prepaied, 

A a atten- 
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sittentively 'weigh and consider them : if they are drawn 
out confoimable to usage, let him keep them, and call upon 
the choudnes, canongoes^ aumils, mocuddims^ znd putwaaes^ 
for whatever sums they may have appropriated to them- 
selves, exceeding then customary allowances. lathly. 
Whoever of the ameens^ cro^ies^ and fotaJidars^ condudls 
himself in his post with integrity and zeal, and adls on all 
occasions agreeably to the rules above-mentioned, perform- 
ing good and faithful services; of him wiite an account, 
that he may reap the fruits which he may merit by his in- 
tegrity and good condudt , and if any one a6ls contiaiy- 
wise, intimate the particulars to oui presence, that he may 
be discharged fiom his office^ called to an account, and 
meet with the punishment due to his demerits. I3thly, 
Colledb the accounts, by means of the stilfdlest injundlions, 
at the proper season. In the mehal where you may reside, 
keep a diary osenamah) of the collecSlions on account of 
revenue and duties ( and also a daily price-current 
(nerknamah) ^ and, with respedb to the pe^gunnahs^ 
furnish yourself with a daily account of the colle6lions 
made, and also an account of the balance in hand, eveiy 
fifteen days ; an asthuttah account-current of the cash in 
the possession of the fotakdar^ and a monthly jummah was-- 
selbakee^ a general account of xht jummah^ mujmiU oi close 
of the colleilions, jummah bundee and jummah kurch of the 
money in the charge of lire fotahdar , all the accounts 
taken from the aumils every harvest (fussil) ^ and having 
examined them, whatever unauthorized chaiges may ap- 
pear, you 'will cause to be refunded, and remit them to cur 
loyal dufter. Do not suffer the accounts of khurreefto be 
delayed till mbbee^ nor those of ruhbce till khmrcef. I 4 thly, 
Having immediately obliged such ameens^ aumils-^ and 
fotahdms^ as may be dischaiged from their offices, to de- 

livei 
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liver up their papers, scrutinize the accounts, and cause 
such articles as at the tune of their being audited weie 
not admitted, to be refunded, agreeably to the usage of 
dewanny ^ and transmit to our royal cutciierry your 
accounts, with the particulars of the receipts on account 
of articles w^hich have not been admitted, that they may 
be, by this means, acquitted from all further demands 
from our dufter, I5thly, Having prepared the dewanny 
proceedings agreeably to the usual form, transmit them 
to our royal dufter every fumU under our seal and Sig- 
nature. 
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No. IV. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE INSTRUCTIONS ISSUED TO THE 
ENGLISH SUPRAVISORS, APPOINTED UNDER THE 
GOVERNMENT OF MR. VERELST, A. D. I769, TO 
THE DIFFERENT PROVINCES, FOR INVESTIGAT- 
ING AND REGULATING THE COLLECTION OF 
THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S REVENUES, WPIICH 
BEING DRAWN UP IN THE TRUE SPIRIT OF THE 
INDIAN AND ASIATIC CONSTITUTION, UNSOPHIS- 
TICATED BY ALLUSIONS TO FEUDAL AND EURO- 
PEAN INSTITUTIONS, COINCIDE WITH THE FIR- 
MAUNS OF AURUNGZEBE, NO. II. AND HI. IN 
THROWING ADDITIONAL LIGHT UPON THE GE- 
NUINE GOVERNMENT OF HINDOSTAN. 


SECOND HEAD. 

The State, Pt oduce, and Capacity of the Lands, 

THE fiist measure which should occur to your atten- 
tion, in an inquiry of this nature, is to procure a complete 
hustahood, or rent-roll, with the number of begahs, or 
measures of land, contained m each district, according to 
the original surveys and measurements, and the method m 
which they were laid out and appropriated. The next is 
to fix the ancient boundaries and divisions. This being; 
completed, you may proceed to trace the alterations which 
chance, favour, art, or oppression, have gradually pro- 
duced in the face of the country, until the present time. 
Many portions of land have been added to, oi separated 
from, the ancient divisions , these should be rigidly scru- 
tinized, and carefully noted. The zemindars have en- 
joyed 
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joyed considerable tia£ts renufiee^ on various pretences, 
and for various purposes. The abuses in the bestowal and 
sale of talooksj are notorious, being generally the reward 
of the creatures of government, obtained by unw^arrantable 
means, and held with extraordinary immunities. The 
titles of the present possessors should, therefore, be ex- 
amined, together wdth the valuation of such lands before 
they became talooks, and before their owners acquiied that 
independent footing ; so that some judgment maybe form- 
ed of their leal le venue, and in wdiat degree the limita- 
tion of the grant is exceeded by the quantity now held. 
Charitable and religious donations, wdiich successive 
piuices have made — many through zeal, but most through 
vanity — form no inconsiderable part of some distndls: 
and as it may reasonably be supposed, that in a course of 
years, the produce of such benefaclions has been misapplied, 
and perverted, or that the particular peisons or societies, 
in whose support they were granted, have fallen or de- 
cayed, it is expedled that you diligently seaich into and 
lepoit their true state. You aie also to particularize the 
extent, produdlion, and value of jagheers , the titles of the 
present possessors, &:c, as in the talooks : of the lands 
called coss^ which are undei the immediate supenntend- 
ance of government, for the want of farmers: of the 
comar ^ which are lands cultivated by contia6l : of the 
ryotty^ which are tenanted by the natives on the spot , and 
of the waste lands, distinguishing such as are cleaied, and 
have been negledled through a decrease of population, from 
such as are covered with jungle.^ 

These informations,’ provided they be deiived from 
genuine authorities, and confirmed by an accurate in- 
5pe6lion of your own, will enable you to compute what 

^ Wood, high grass, or reeds. 
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ihe prodn6lions of the country, dedufllng the consump-^ 
tion of the inhabitants, will yield for the purposes of com- 
merce ; and how fai the wealth and piospenty of it may 
be augmented by a^i encouragement being given to the 
culture of any pai ticular article, either as a necessary of 
lifCj or as a material in manufa£lures. 


THIRD HEAD. 

The Amount of the Fevenues^ the Cesses^ or arhtrary Taxcs^ 
and of all Demand:^ zvhalsoevet , which ay e made on ihe 
Ryot, either by Govo nment, Zcminday ^ or Colle^oy\ 
with the manner of colUrting them^ and the gradual 
y ise of eveyy new impost* 

One capital grievance being the inequality of assess-* 
ments, arising from the multitude of ralooks and seques- 
tered lands above-mentioned, you are to penetrate through 
the chicanery of those employed, and acqume an exa6l 
detail of eveiy particular tax or cess , noting in what par- 
ticular part of thecoumiy the buitheii falls, wheie partial 
exemptions are allowed, and what is the equitable pro- 
poition to the wdiole. Another giievance, which is equal 
to the former, is the variety of demands which the col- 
* lefior from the aumil and zemindar to the lowest im- 
pose wdthout any colour of license fiom government; 
some of which have been so long exa(Sted and paid, that 
the ryots begin to imagine the oppression is sandlified by 
government, and is not the meie fraud of the colledlors. 
Tiie multiplying of superfluous agents, and infeiior col- 
leflors, niay be also deemed a source of extortion ; and it 
is a very essential part of your duty to inform yourself in 
resped their numbers have been causelessly increas- 
ed^ 
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ed ; to enumerate their perquisites, and how much they 
mav he supposed to exceed them. As likewise the ex« 
pence and arrangement of gauts and public markets, with 
the duties colledred at each, upon tlie inhabitants or traders, 
and the application of sums to be levied. 

Drogahsy cutwalls, znApykes^ maintained for the pio- 
te£lion of the tenants, are, it is to be feared, too often the 
instruments of then oppiession ; ’at least fall very short of 
the end proposed by them. Accounts should be taken of 
their number and expence, how they are arranged, and 
how paid. 

A third, and equally important objedf of your attention, 
under this head, is to fix the amount of what the zemindar 
receives from the as his ox emolument \ where- 

in they generally exceed the bounds of moderation, taking 
advantage of the personal attachment of their people, and 
of the inefiicacy of the present lestiiclions upon them ; 
since the presence of the aumd more frequently pi'oduces 
a sense of collusion, than a wariness of conducl:. When 
the sum of the produce of the lands, and of each demand 
on the tenant, is thus ascertained with certainty, the pro- 
portion of what lemains to him for the suppoit of his fa- 
mily, and encouragement of his industry, will clearly ap- 
pear, and lead us to the reality of his condition. 

Amongst the chief effects which aie hoped fiom your 
lesidence in that province, and which ought to employ 
and never wander from your attention, are to convince the 
ryot that you will stand between him and the hand of op- 
piession , that you will be his refuge, and the ledresser of 
his wrongs j that the calamities he has aheady sufFered 
have sprung from an intermediate cause, and were neither 
known nor permitted by us , that honest and dire 61 : appli- 
cations to you will never fail producing speedy and equi- 
table decisions , that, after supplying the legal due of go- 
A a ^ yernmentj 
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rernmentj he may be secure in the enjoyment of the re« 
mainder , anch finahy, to teach him a veneration and af- 
fedlion for the humane maxims of our government. 

The State ^ Froduce^ and Capacity of the Lands, 

It will lequire your greatest attention and application, 
to enable you to form a general and particular hustabood, 
or rent-roll, of the distri6i:s. You may, perhaps, find 
what is called a hustabood in tlie sudder, or principal cut- 
cherry : but this, instead of satisfying, must stimulate vour 
cuiiosity , foi the contents of it aie merely adapted to the 
private interests of the zemindars, filled with representa- 
tions designedly disguised, to square widi their offers and 
accounts with government , loosely, unfaithfully, and par- 
tially foimed in cveiy instance. In fafl:, they can supply 
you with little more than a progressive history of the pre- 
sent dismemberments, and only suggest to you the degree 
of oppression which the multiplication of colleflors and 
cliarges has, on that account, from time to time, brought 
upon the rjots. 

After this, you are to proceed to a local intestigation of 
the quantity of lands, and their rents, which is to be per- 
formed by visiting each division yourself, and calling upon 
the zemindar, or head coile6lor, for the hustabood of the 
division under his management. Eat you aie not to con- 
tent youiseir with this . from hence you aie to descend to 
the sub-divisions of the grand districc, and to the small cut- 
cherries of each colIeSor, however inconsiderable ; and 
this will procure you a list of the pottahs, as distributed to 
every ryot, and supposed to contain the quantity of land 
possessed by each, and the amount of lent with which it is 
chaiged. Thus you will be enabled to ascertain how far 
the hpstaboods, given in by the colledlors of the grand di- 
visions, differ from the hustaboeds of the lesser, from the 

pi in- 
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nilncipal down to the smallest sub-division : and, by taking 
tlae sum of anv number of pottahs in any part.cular place, 
and companng the amount of those pottahs with the 

amount specihed m the hustabcods, you will arrive at a 

ruedmra certainty of the excess or dehciency of the lands 
and rents as rated therein : and accoidmgly as the error oi 
fallaciousness of the accounts shall appear to require it, you 
are to cause an exaft measurement to be taken of poir.ons 
of lands in different places, in older to arrive at a judgment 
of the wliole from the proportional parts: and that no col- 
lusion between the zemindars and colleaois may letard, 
elude, and counteraa these important inquiries, the fear 
of losing then zemindarry, or employment, should be held 
up to them , and if you find the association against you 
sticug and obstinate, upon a repiescntation, and ample 
proofs, of his misconduoff, produced to me, you may be 
assured that examples shall be immediately oidered, and 
every delinquent be made sensible that theie is no room 
foi lenity, where collusive oppression is continued in defi- 
ance of all lestnaion. The ryot, too, should be impressed 
in the most forcible and convincing manner, that the ten- 
dency of your measures is to his ease and relief, that every 
opposition to them is rivetting his own chains, and con- 
firming his sei-vitude and dependence on his oppressors; 
that our objea is not inciease of rents, or the accumula- 
tion of demands, but solely by fixing such as aie legal, ex- 
plamin<^ and abolishing such as are fraudulent and unau- 
thorized not only to redress his present grievances, but to 
secure him from all farther invasions of his property. 

I must here introduce a remark, which I recommend to 
your particular attention : if it should happen, that some 
very authentic and positive evidence is required to establish 
a particular suspicion, or that you aie inclined to distrust 

an information , there is one, and indeed only one, safe 

and 
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and easy method of pioceeding, Selecfl: an intermediate 
person, unsuspedled cither by the officeis of the govern- 
ment oi your own dependents , give him his orders your- 
and let him choose another of the same occupation 
with the person from whom you would seek the informa- 
tion, who may be so entirely removed from you, and so par- 
ticularly connedled, as to create no surmize of his commis- 
sion , and let him, with the confidence and familiaiity of 
an equal and fellow-suffeier, pretend to consult the other 
on his grievances, and the means of redress: this will na- 
turally produce the same openness on the other side , and 
he will leadily obtain a sight, or copies, of any papers* 
agreements, See. which may be wanting , and you will be 
in possession of them before the alaim of an inquiry can 
spread among the guilty, and give them an opportunity of 
combining against you. 

On the contrary, were those precautions omitted, and a 
publicly-denounced scrutiny attempted, you must have a 
thousand obstrudbona to contend with, which aie all ob- 
viated by the above mode of secrecy, and the use of inter- 
mediate agents, whom you may employ to any number, 
and conciive to check in such a manner as will depiivq 
them of the power of deceiving you. Small lewards may 
Iikewu*se have weight, and ought not to be negledled , and 
it is not to be doubted, but that, by a proper and prudent 
application of them, joined to the above-mentioned hints, 
you will become master of a perfedl and extensive intelli- 
gence of every circumstance, however minute and enve- 
loped. The evasions and artifices which are familiar to 
the natives of this count! y, have often been successful in 
screening them fiom that open and manifest deteffion 
which can justify punishment. The good consequence of 
that jwsitive evidence above-mentioned, in any cases where 
|be zemindar, or colledor, are concerned, and, rely on 

their 
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them to a public examination, and render their crnne a 

their punishment equally notorious, without 

the authors of your information to the resentmen o 

zeinmdais, or the obloquy of then neighbours. 

Having thus obtained sufRcient and authentic accounts 
of the rent-, oils of the distrids, by searching then respec- 
tive hustaboods, surveying and measuring the lands which 
appeal rated above or below their leal value and extent. 
Z a.e to bring your investigation home to the zemindar. 
For this pm pose, the records are to be consulted , and the 
periods most applicable to the design seems to be these three; 
L governmem of Suj ah Cawn, of Aliverdv Cawn, 
and the present. By collating the hustaboods gi ven in by 
the zemindars, with those you can obtain from tne sm^kr 
districts, you will distinguish the quantity ot land which 
they have usurped from the government, and enjoy for 
their own use and advantage, free of rent. And again, 
bv opposing the sum of the pottahs of any particular space 
in any sub-div.s.on, to the sum stated in its hustabood, you 
.nil also lay open the shares which the petty colledors 
and their dependents have acquired for themselves after 
the example of iheir principals, for this species of hau is 
earned on by geneial connivance, liom the heads to the 
lowest denominations. All lands which a, e found to have 
been thus illegally dismembered, are to be immediately re- 
annexed, and a lesumption set on foot by government. 

Besides these advantages, which the zemindar possesses 
by the secret appropriation of land, and has secured to 
himself by partial hustaboods, he has an onginally-allowed 
title to the freehold of some lands, and to the enjoyment ot 
some perquisites; but abuses have ciept alike into them 
all The meaning and intent of his being indulged with 
juch exclusive possessions, was to supply his family with 
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the necessaries and conveniencies of life. Under the name 
of nejaut and nankar, one spot was to yield hun lice ^ an- 
otbe"’ was allotted to him as pasture , a particuiai tank was 
to affoid him fish and water ; and, in like manner, dis- 
tindl spots were given up to him for every distindi: article 
of consumption. Though this indulgetice was confined 
to this purpose only, there is just cause for supposing that 
he has extended his claims, and availed himself of opportu- 
nities to lay his hands on the revenues of the government^ 
and on the property of the ryots, where he has no founda- 
tion of light, nor coloui of pretence. 

The nuzzer-anna, which is called sedee, and consists 
both in provisions and money, is an instance of it ; and 
neither he nor Ills attendants move from one place to an- 
other, without demanding and exaSing it from the inha- 
bitants of hib district , a custom which ought to be per- 
mitted only under restridlions, and in a manner that the 
rvors iiiay not wantonly be despoiled, but the demand H- 
miced to a reasonable contribution. 

Another considerable souice of profit to him, is the le- 
vying of fines at which is a power that ought to be 
totally extinguished. He likewise raises laige sums from 
duties colledled in the markets, and assumes an authoiity 
over the ryots, to require their labour gratuitously ; wdricb 
sometimes might be allowed, were not the poor labourer 
too often taken, under this pretence, from his own imme- 
cliatclv necessary duty, to attend the mere arbitrary pleasure 
of his zemindar, who icceives large piesents out of the va- 
rious prod udl ions of the distiift, which, though intended 
originally fo’ his own private Consumption, is often sold 
by his dependents. Add to these, he fiequently claims a 
batta on rupee's at an arbitrary valuation, which is an ille- 
gal peiqiusiie, and ought to be discontinued in future* 
These, and all such excesses, in the zemindar, which need 

not 
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not be liere mentioned, as they will open to you as you 
proceed, should be retrenched; and all his emoluments of 
every kind be reduced, to the fulfilling the purposes i".r 
which they were granted, and there bounded. 

The talooks, jagheers, and charitable or religious dona- 
tions, come next under consideration. You are to call 
for a particular account of all land^ which are held on these 
tenures ; and, that every motive to concealment may be 
destroyed, it should be particularly notified, that whatever 
proprietoi delays reporting his name, and the state of his 
grants, or purchases, after a time prefixed, is to foifeit 
them to the goveinmdnt. By taking care to fix the pe- 
riod for registrating their sunnuds far beyond what is ne- 
cessary, you will anticipate all pleas wdncli may be pre- 
sented in behalf of neglects, and have no loom to dispute 
the equity of the foifeituie. 

I have before taken notice of the undue means of ob- 
taining talooks, which are either bestowed on some favou- 
rite or underling of the goveinment, or purchased by one 
individual of another , but as the title cannot stand clear or 
valid, without a confirmation of it from the nabob, in 
both cases, where such cannot be made appear, the title 
becomes void, and the talook reverts to the goveinment. 

For these reasons, you should enter deeply and stridlly 
into the merits of tlie talookdars, with respecS to their fa- 
milies, theii connexions, and pretensions ; and particularly 
remaik the flaws and exceptions wdiich occur to you. 

The increase m the number of talooks has been highly 
impolitic, and detrimental to the general piospeiity, and to 
the diffusion of population iu die counti y. The tenants of 
a talook are possessed of so many indulgencles, and taxed 
with such evident partiality aiid tenderness, ih propoition 
to the rest, that the talooks generally swarm \\ith innabi- 
tants. whilst other parrs are desei ted, and, in addition to 

the 



the natmal desire of changing from a woise to a better 
situation, incitements aie frequently employed by the ta- 
lookdars to augment the concourse to their lands. They 
have also, at favourable seasons, when the government was 
busied in other affairs, or w^eakened by fadlion, made con- 
sideiable encroachments, and most probably possess ex- 
tensive tradls beyond the original grants. Now, it ought 
to be leinembered, that the welfare and good of the whole 
was never intended to be sacrificed to the ennching of a 
few, perhaps worthless, individuals ; who can shew no 
pretence to these peculiar advantages, but a prostitution of 
their integrity to their avarice. Your aim must, therefore, 
be to remove all distindlions, to bring every man upon a 
footing with his neighbour, to lighten the burden on the 
•whole, by making it equal and impartial, and to enforce 
the suriender of lands unlaw^fully possessed. 

Jagheers are always, as talooks aie sometimes, re- 
wards to particular persons, but differ from them in be- 
ing gifts from the crown, confiimed only by the Nizam. 
The grants are either hereditary, or expirable with life : 
the same accounts are to be taken of them. Defedlive 
titles in the jagheerdars, and a transgression of the order for 
appearing and legistenng their sunnuds, are to be attended 
with the same consequences. 

As 10 the charitable or religious donations, the lands so 
sequestered are to be estimated, with regard to their extent, 
produdfions, and value : if the amount appears to exceed 
the endowment of the institution, the overplus should be 
brought to credit; if the inhabitants aie decayed or per- 
verted, they should be entirely abolished, and the revenues 
re-assumed by government. 

The coss lands, which are superintended by goveinment, 
for want of faimeis, are specified in the accounts of the 
sadder cutcherry. As it imports us to know whether ac^ 

■qidental 
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dclental causesj or malversations of the manageis of such 
lands, have been the primary cause of their decay, you will 
make a full and circumstantial report thereof. And as it may 
be apprehended that since their falling under the hands of 
goveinment, the time and the attention of the public ofBceis 
have been employed rather in gleaning the small remains 
of substance from them, than m nourishing and recovering 
them from distress, their condu£i: should be examined. 
The truest test of it will be your ascertaining the pioduce 
of the lands under the last farmer, befoie they became 
cossy and what has been leceived fiom them since, which 
will point out the improvement or decrease by theii super- 
intendance ; and if it should be found that tlie lands have 
been falling instead of rising in value, there can be no 
doubt of the unfitness of such men, noi any hopes of seeing 
the coss lands peopled, cultivated, and prospeiing, under 
their hands. After a due consideration of their present 
state, public notice should be given that we aie ready to 
receive offers for farming them, at a term of two, three, 
four, or five years, at an annual increasing rent, at the end 
of which period they are to pay me same as other lands, 
and to be subjedted to all ordeis, which may be occasion- 
ally issued by government, for the regulation of the leve- 
iiues and countiy in general. 

The comay lands, having no native tenants, are cultivated 
by contfadl. The custom and terms of contrafi: are va- 
rious m various distiidls, but in general there is one settled 
rule. An advance in money is made by the zemindar to 
to the cultivator, by the help of which he tills and improves 
the land. When tlie crops are cut and gathered in, they 
are generally divided between the cultivator and the ze^ 
mindar, fromjone -third to one-half to the cultivatoi, and 
the remainder to the zemindar j when the former ac- 
counts to the lattci for the advances, which are often taxed 
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by the z^mnidar with a heavy inteicsl, or fiaiiclulendv 
exceeded by an aibnrary valuation, faj be'ov^ the inailet 
puce Oi the goods or pioducts of the land m v/hich he is 
paid. Your objecl is to inform yourself what the cultu 
vator leally recedes for his hiboui, and in -vvhat he is in- 
jured , and secondly, what the zemindar embezzles and 
secictes from govcinment, by an under-vaiintion of the 
pjodiidlicns of the soil which he thus receives, smiting the 
amount of the i etui ns, and by other means v hich serve 
to deceive us, a id obstrutfl: tlie progress of cu'tivatioii in 
these lands , in all whiJi, 1 appreliend, voa will find no 
diuicultv, if \oii onh/ asceitaia the amount and mail.et 
pi ice of these prcdcfts, and cornpaie them %uth what the 
zemindar bungs publicly to the cjedit of government: 
and comparing the acccuncs of the zemindar with those 
of the cultivatoi, it will expose the total of his undue ac- 
q 'isitians, enable you to penctiate through the arts of con- 
cealment, and give you, a tl :ead by which to unravel the 
whole giadation of collusive fraud m tins paiticular. As 
the unei|ra] difiusion of irfnabitancs has been the cause of 
this scricity of cultivation in different parrs, every expe- 
dient should be umd to encourage people to settle on the 
ccn.ai and waste lands, that the^ may be convened into 
‘i\otiy. The gicat towns, whose populousness only selves 
to piopagatc povcity and idleness, might undoubtedly affoid 
nurnbeis of useful hands, who, in thcir piesent situations, 
ujC ecYei a burthen or a pest to the community. These 
bliwuld be sought out, and taught to apply to culture, set- 
ting such piospedls and expedlations in then view as will 
engage their consent. The talooks andjagheers will like- 
wise be found to contain many idle, and these unserviceable 
hands, who may, in like mannei, be induced to tiansplant 
themselves to these lands, and become faimers. 

Lastly, I shall speak of the ryoity lands. The quantity 
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{n measurementj as well as revenue, will appear from the 
r^everal pottahs granted aftei the inquiry before recommend- 
ed , and the amount of produft in kind, you will acquire 
by ascei taining what is really produced on some portions 
of land of each different soil, which you may sele 61 : for this 
puipose, and so diaw a general medium of the produdl of 
the whole ryottv. 

This you may further check, by a comparison of the 
amount total with that of the comar, which, being received 
in kind by the cultivator and landlord, the aggiegate may 
be more truly and readily known. In the same manner the 
produce of jagheer lands, talookdaiiies, and lands for reli- 
gious purposes, may be also obtained. 

You wall doubtless readily meet with an account of 
waste and uncultivated lands, as they stand recorded In the 
cutcherries , but here you will probably find a laige field 
of collusion, foi whatever lands have been once wiote fiom 
the revenue under this head, though possibly deserted but 
for a short time, little has seldom been brought on again to 
rhe public credit. This will appear by your taking ac- 
counts of the waste lands, as they stand recorded at diifer- 
ent periods of time, and from them noting their gradual 
increase or decrease. Nothing can ascei tain the present 
state of those lands so well as a local investigation. You 
wull probably find them to be a fund to the zemindar or 
'colledlor, for their creatures or dependents, w'ho enjoy 
many flourishing and fertile trafts thus denominated, all 
which should be immediately resumed. 

Having thus clearly distinguished the amount measure- 
ment of the several lands, and their produ£ts of kind, as 
also the land revenue, the lesser, or aibitrary taxes, must 
engage yom attention. On these subjefts I have alieady 
spoken in part, and shall now consider what is yet to be 
done by you* 
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The truth cannot be doubted, that the poor and indus- 
trious tenant is taxed by his zemindar, or colledor, for 
every extravagance that avarice, ambition, pride, vanity, 
or intemperance may lead him into, over and above what 
IS generally deemed the established rent of his lands. If 
he is to be married, a child born, honours conferred, luxury 
indulged, and nuzzer-annas or fines exadled, even for his 
own miscondudl:, all must be paid by the ryot , and what 
heightens the distressful scene, the more opulent, who can 
better obtain ledress foi imposition, escape, wlnle the 
weaker are obliged to submit. 

To obtain an account of these cesses, or imposts, there 
cannot be a more certain method than what 1 have before 
recommended, of getting fiom the ryot himself a statement 
of what he adlually pays over and above his established 
lents : and from this you are to draw a medium amount of 
the cesses levied upon the whole. This should be set 
against tfie amount of the established rents of lands so cessed. 
You are then to obtain the amount levenue of all jagheers, 
talooks, charitable and religious donations, and inform youi- 
self whether they bear any pait, and what proportion, of 
this burthen, in order that a compaiative view may be 
drawn of the partiality of these cesses, ^nd what pioporcion 
they bear to the lands and revenues of the whole province. 

The nurjihei , distribution, and pay of drogahs, cutwalls, 
and pykes, are next. Their maintenance aiises fiom lands 
set apart for then use, but they are known frequently to ex« 
afl: articles of provision and othei things fiom the ryots, and 
possess too greaf: a latitude over the property and persons of 
die poor. 

You must call upon the zemindar for a list of these 
pykes, and their stations, and inquire how far they 
answer the pm poses of their institution, or have been mul- 
tiplied without cause. You should endeatour to poinf 
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out another and better method of providing for and re« 
stiiding them in their duty, an established allowance, 02' 
something which may be determinate, and not tend to the 
exercise of any power beyond that of their duty, would be 
most suitable , and on this plan I recommend it to yon to 
leform them. 

A list pf gauts and public maikets is also to be piocured 
from the zemindar, together with a list of the established 
duties ordered to be coIle 6 led at each. This being ob- 
tamed, you aie to inquiie how far the drogahs and cntwalls 
have been guilty of levying undue and illegal duties on the 
trader or inhabitants. A minute inquiry into their con- 
du£l: and accounts, on the spot, is necessary to effedt this. 
Persons should be applied to, who can produce the exa£l: 
amount of goods tliey have themselves passed at the gaut or 
market, and the duties they have paid, as a check to the 
accounts given in by the drogahs and others. At the mar- 
kets and gauts, situated on the borders of the province, 
should be kept an accurate account of all exports and im- 
ports, specifying the amount, sortment, and quality of each 
aiticle, with the duties upon each, that the propoUion 
wdiich the expoits bear to the imports may be estimated, 
and a just opinion formed of what assistance the province 
may need from, and m what degree it can contribute to, 
the supply of its neighbours, and the purposes of commerce* 

Having by these means obtained an account of all pub- 
lx and pin ate colleclions and impositions on the lyot and 
tiader, you will have a set of materials in your hands, from 
which you may ventuie to form a real hustabood, to con- 
tain the quantity, produdlions, and rent of all cultivated 
lands under government, and likewise the quantity, pro- 
duflions, and value of all jagheers, talooks, charitable and 
religious donations, which you will draw up according to 
the foim accompanying, and transmit to me, with such 
B b ^ annexed 
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annexed remarks^ observations, and proposals of yoni own, 
as you mayjudge impoitant and conducive to the improve- 
ment of the lands, the content of the ryot, the extension 
and relief of trade, the increase and encouragement of any 
useful manufadlure or produdfion of the soil, and to the 
general benefit and happiness of the province, in every 
consideration and point of vle\^^ 

One thing more remains for me to add, which is, that 
at the expiration of every yeai, the accounts of the pio- 
vince are to be closed, and that a separate and early state of 
balances be made up, noting the causes of their being incur- 
:ed, and transmit the same to Murshed-abad , and you arc 
not to suffer the accounts of one year, in any point, to ia« 
icrfere or be blended with those of another. 
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No. V. 


EXTRACT FROM LORD CORNW ALLTs’s MINUTE, IN 
REPLY TO SIR JOHN SHORL’s, UPON THE SUBJECT 
OF THE ZEMINDARS TAXIXnG THE RYOTS 


IF Mr. Shore means, aftci having cleclaied the ze- 
mindar proprietor of the soil, in order to be consistent, we 
have no right to present his imposing new abivcl)uoi 
taxes, on the lands in cultivation , I must diifei uiih him 
in opinion: unless we suppose the rvots to be the absoluic 
slaves of the zemindais, every begah of land possessed by 
them, must have been cultivated under an cxpiess or im- 
plied agreement, that a certain sum should be prid for each 
begah of produce, and no, more. Eveiy chivah^ oi tax, 
imposed by a zemindar, over and above that sum, is not 
only a breach of that agreement, but a direct violation of 
the established laws of the country. The cultivator theie- 
fore has, in such case, an undoubted right to apply to go- 
vernment for the protesSlion of his propeity , and govern- 
meat is at all times bound to afford him redress. 1 do not 
hesitate, theicfoie, to give it as my opinion, that the ze- 
mindai neither now, nor evei, could possess a light to im- 
pose taxes, o\’ olnv ah s, upon the ryots, and if, fiom the 
confusion which prevailed toward the clo^e ot the Mogul 
government, or neglecl, or want of infoimntion since wc 
have had possession of the country, new ahivals have been 
imposed by the Zemindais, oi farnej s, that governmeiu 
have an undoubted right to ab^il^h such as are oppressive, 
and have never been conhimed by a competent authority, 
and to establish such legulations as may pieveat the prac- 
ace of such abuses in futuie. 
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Neither i& the pnvilege which the ryots in many parts 
of Bengal enjoy, of holding possession of the spots of land 
which they cultivate, so long as they pay the levenne 
assessed upon them, by any means incompatible with the 
rent to the purchaser. 

Neither "IS prohibiting the landlord to impose new 
ahvahs^ oi taxes, on the lands in cultivation, tantamount 
to saving to him, he shall not raise the lents of his estate* 
The icnts of an estate are not to be raised by the impo-t 
sition of new ahzvahs^ or taxes, on every begah of land in 
cultivation , on the ccntiary, they will in the end be low- 
ered by such imposition , for when the rate of assessment 
becomes so oppicssive as not to leave the ryot a sufficient 
shaie of the produce for the maintenance of his family, and 
the expences of cultivation, he must at length desert the 
land. To permit him to dispossess one cultivator, for the 
sole puipose of giving the land to another, would be vest- 
ing him with a power to commit a wanton of oppres- 
sion, from which he would den\e no benefit/^ 
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THE ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER, or, A 
VIEW of the HISTORY of HINDUSTAN, and ot 
iho POLITICS, COMMERCE, and LITERA- 
TURE of ASIA, for the YeariSoo. 

3:^ To which is prefixed, a Continuation of the 
History of India; comprehending a View of the 
Commercial Intercourse beween that Country 
and Europe, of the Rise and Progiess of the Portu- 
gaese Trade and Establishments in the East, and of the 
Causes of their Declension and Fall. Price 13s. m one 
large Volume, Svo. 

The ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER for 179Q, 
:o which is prefixed, a HISTORY of INDIA, from 
die eailiest Ages to 1603. 

The Editors of the Asiatic Annual Register, le- 
&pe£lfuliy nitreat that all Communications foi this Woik 
snay be addressed to Mr. Debrett. 

The EAST INDIA KALENDAR , 01, ASIATIC 
REGISTER for Bengal, Madias, Bombay, FortMail- 
borough, China, and St. Helena, foi the Year 1801, 011 
a mord extensive Plan than any hitheito offered to the 
Public; containing complete and corredi Lists of the Com- 
pany’s Civil, Military, Marine, Law, and Revenue Estab- 
lishments ; Public Officers, Bankers , Greek, Armenian, 
Mogul, and Portuguese Merchants , Company’s Agents, 
at Home and Abroad , with a Corredf List of British- 
European Subje£ls residing in India, not in the Com- 
pany’s Sei vice. 

A DIGEST of HINDU LAW, on CONTRACTS 
and SUCCESSIONS; with a COMMENTARY. 
By Jagannatha Tep.capanch \nn a. Translated 
from the original Sanscrit, by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. 
Judge of Mizapore, Resident of the Court of Berar, and 
Aleniber of the Asiatic Society instituted at Bengal , m 
three large Volumes, Svo. Pi ice Two Guineas in boards. 

^ This Work comprises the Codes of the wisest 
Ls’ivgiveis of India, expounded by the most leaded and 
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comprehensive and peispicuous Body of rhe Hindoo 
that has hitlieito appealed in the English language. 

The BAKHTYAR NAMEH, or STORY of 
PRINCE BAKHTYAR and the TEN AHZIERS, a 
Senes of Persian Tales, fjom a Manuscript in the Col- 
ledtion of Sir Y/ illiam Ouseley, Peisian and English. 
Elegantly printed in Royal 8vo Puce 14s. in boaids. 

' A few Copies of the English Tianslation may be 
had separate, 

ASIATICRESEARCHES,oiTRANSAxCTIONS 
of the SOCIETY instituted in BENGAL, for inquinng 
into the History and Anti(|uities, the Aits, Sciences, and 
Literature, of Asia , in 6 vols. 4to, 

An Edition of the above in 6 vols. 8vo. 

ORIENTAL COLLECTION , consisting of OrL 
ental Essays and Dissertations, Translations and Miscella- 
neous Papeis, illustrating the History and Antiquities, the 
Arts and Sciences of Literatuie of Asia. By Sir Wil- 
EIAM Ouseley. Vol, 3. Parts 1 . and IL illustrated 
by Engravings. Price One Guinea, 

ORIENTAL COLLECTIONS, vols. i and 2. 
Pi ice Four Guineas. 

A DICTIONARY, ENGLISH, PERSIAN, and 
ARABIC, by John Richardson, Esq.M.A. F.S.AI 
of the Middle Temple, and of Wadham College, Oxford , 
in 2 vols. folio. Puce i6i. i6s. bound. 

Mr. RICHARDSON’S GRAMMAR of the ARA- 
BIC LANGUxAGE , in which the Rules aie illustrated 
by Authouties fiom the best Wi iters. A new Edition. 

A GRAMMAR of the MALAY TONGUE, as 
spoken in the Peninsula of Malacca ; the Islands of 
Sumatra, Tava, Borneo, Pulo Pinang, &c.&c. 
Compiled from Bow key’s Didlionaiy, and other au- 
thentic Documents, Manuscript, and Printed. Embel- 
iished with a Mag, 4to. Puce 7s. 6d. sewed. 

SPEECH of the Right Hon. HENRY DUNDAS, 
June 16, i795>on opening the East India Budget. Price 
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